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Why Mx.T...... Coves timber pie 


et Mr. Termite set tooth to the wood in your 
house and you'll soon be faced with expen- 
sive repairs. He has a taste for timber and his 
ability to live on it is unique among insects. 
Now, however, Shell Chemical curtails Mr. T’s 
appetite with a potent insecticide, dieldrin. When 
upplied to the soil around and under old and 
new houses, dieldrin creates an impregnable bar- 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 





rier to termites .. . and the houses remain termite- 
proof for years. No termite can cross this “no- 
bug-land” to gnaw at your home. 


The development of dieldrin for control of 
termites is another example of how Shell Chemi- 
cal helps the homeowner 
protect his investment 
against insects. 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... 
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1953 1954 


Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 


Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.)...........eeeeeeeeee 


Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 


Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


1955 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 — 100) 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 
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Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) 


Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ ccc cee cence ceces 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, ib.)................- 
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90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) . 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 
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Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
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1946 
Average 


$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


311.9 
tt73.2 
tt75.4 

17.5¢ 
tt76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
**30.56¢ 
$1.51 


++45,820 
tt71,916 

+t9,299 
+t49,879 


4 


Yeor 
Ago 


142.7 


2,073 
195,071 
$67,739 

10,138 

6,611 

1,703 
279,303 


405.4 
94.0 
86.3 

19.0¢ 

144.9 

$37.17 
36.000¢ 
$2.18 
33.90¢ 
$1.85 


56,156 
84,472 
23,501 

32,076 
24,815 


1946 
Average 
$6,704 
$3,174 

$21.3 


Month 
Ago 


146.7 


2,299 
139,255 
$71,086 

10,951 

6,998 

1,585 
290,477 


55,641 
84,726 
27,971 

26,719 
25,320 


Yeor 
Ago 


$31,568 
$24,149 
$43.5 


+2,090 
139,823 
$70,503 
11,478 
7,056 
1,713 
281,176 


414.3 
93.8 
80.1 

18.9¢ 

158.2 

$44.83 
45.720¢ 
$2.10 
35.53¢ 
$1.76 


56,905 
86,336 
28,916 
27,055 
25,779 


Ago 
$35,962 
$28,260 

$48.0 


320 
134,432 
$73,382 

11,498 
7,038 
1,705 

N.A. 


* Preliminary, week ended June 30, 1956, 
*? Revised. 


+? Estimate. 
** Ten designated markets. 


N.A.—Not available. 
8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series om request. 
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B.EGoodrich 


Phote courtesy Commercial Solvents Corp., Steriington, La. 


That white stuff makes the 
tall corn grow taller 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HE corn on many a farm will grow 

taller, faster this summer because 
of the white flakes you see in the pic- 
ture. It's a powerful fertilizer, called 
ammonium nitrate. 

Moving rubber belts carry it to the 
crusher. But it’s acid and very hot. It 
baked even specially-made belts hard, 
made them crack and break in 3 to 6 
months. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers suggested 
they try a new, improved B. F. Good- 
rich hot-material belt. It’s made with 
a special rubber that stays soft and 

liable at temperatures that cause other 
ca to harden and crack. 


After thorough tests of this and other 
types of belting, B. F. Goodrich Solar- 
flex belts were installed. They have 
already lasted 4 to 6 times longer, have 
needed absolutely no attention, and 
still look good. In fact, the mainte- 
nance superintendent reports that with 
Solarflex, belting is now the least of 
his worries as far as plant maintenance 
is concerned. 

This is only one example of how 
B. F. Goodrich conveyor belts save 
money for users because they're engi- 
neered for special jobs. Belts are made 
of many kinds of cords and fabrics, 
many different kinds of rubber com- 


cunds. There’s a B. F. Goodrich 
pelt for almost every _ Call 
your B. F. Goodrich distributor for 
more information about any kind of 
belting, hose or other rubber products. 
Or write B. F. Goodrich Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. M-690, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E.Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 











What's fencing got to do with your business? 





Just this ... fencing more than any other sport, calls for 
MOTION-ECONOMY . . . and that’s exactly what today’s busi- 
ness procedures call for -accomplishing the most with the 
east waste of movement and effort. Remington Rand pio- 
neered this trend and today is delivering MOTION-ECONOMY 
built into the most advanced business machines of every 
type. For example, the four electrically-powered records- 
handling machines shown below. 

Greater productivity results because walking and stand- 
ing are eliminated. All records FLow into position at the 
same level, directly in front of the operator who is com- 
fortably seated. Eye and body fatigue are reduced . . . un- 
necessary physical labor and drudgery eliminated. 


Gone are the constant stooping and bending to use lower 
drawers . . . the reach and stretch for the higher ones. Vari- 
able lighting, shadows and “no place to work” are things of 
the past. Improved employee relations follow from the bet- 
ter working conditions. Personnel turnover is reduced. 

Why not get full particulars now on how these records- 
handling machines can be applied to your business? Sim- 
ply write Room 1709, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
and ask for the booklets listed. 


Remington. Flan. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Robot-Kardex* 
- «» » Saves up to 
30% on posting 
time... up to 
59% on space... 
any one of 4,000 
sets of visible rec- 
ords at the touch 
of a finger! Ask 
for KD505. 


Convé-Filer* 

- » « Saves up to 
30% on clerical 
cost for users of 
large, active card 
records ... any 
one of 200,000 
cards positioned 
electrically! Ask 
for LBV160. 


Roto-Kard* 


. .. most advanced 
drum housing .. . 
saves space... 
up to 6,000 record 
cards in less than 
3.6 square feet... 
electric or manual 
operation! Ask for 
KD770. 


Kard-Veyer* 

electrically 
powered .. . 16,- 
000 to 80,000 ver- 
tically-filed cards 
(including punched 
cards)... saves 
posting and filing 
time ! Ask for LBV- 
706. 
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Making Perfect Pipe 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Steelmen’s Problem: 
Making Perfect Pipe |[BW—May 
19°56,p114] made interesting read- 
ing for engineers as well as business 
executives, particularly because of 
the technical nature of the story. 

. . However, the statement “As 
the drilling goes deeper, the drill 
pipe is under two forms of tension: 
the great weight of perhaps three 
miles of pipe hanging down from 
the drilling platform, and the twist- 
ing action as the rotation of the 
power turntable is transmitted to 
the bit” is inaccurate. 

The twisting action caused by 
rotation of the power turntable 
produces torsional stresses in the 
drill pipe, not tension. Torsion 
is a form of shear. 

The stresses in the pipe are a 
combination of tension and shear, 
and not “two forms of tension.” 

F. W. DRANEY 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
DENVER, COLO. 


To Lick or Not To Lick 


Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading Trad- 
ing Stamps: Bane or Boon? [BW— 
May 19°56,p43}. 

I think you have done a remark- 
able job in presenting the trading 
stamp picture, this being one of 
the most complete articles on the 
subject we have as yet read... . 

EDWARD STRAUS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MINNEAPOLIS RETAIL GROCERS’ 

ASSN. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read my husband's 
copy of BUSINESS WEEK. ... Hooray 
for stepping on stamps. For years 
I have been affording myself the 
pleasure of not licking and redeem- 
ing those gluesome morsels of 
tender green, orange, brown, yellow 
paper. The premiums they offer 
may appeal to the masses, but my 
honest opinion is that wives who 
do have personal allowances resist 
the extra work involved. 

The cartoons are smugly han ~ing 
on my bulletin board. 

JEANETTE S. KARVER 
CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

You are to be complimented on 
your fine presentation of the trad- 
ing stamp industry and the pros 
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ARCHITECT'S DREAMSTUFF is Republic 
ENDURO® Stainless Steel. No other commercial 
metal is so immune to time, so brightly hand- 
some, so resistant to rust and corrosion, so 
easy to clean and to keep clean. If a sparkling 
stainless steel storefront might better help you 
cash in on the new purchasing power, why not 
talk it over with your architect now. Republic 
ENouRO Stainless Steel is available in local 
independent distributor stocks. 





TO HANG A SIGN— or to assemble a loco- 
motive — booming U. S. industry needs fas- 
teners. In huge volume. Republic Steel makes 
more than 28,000 types and sizes of standard 
and special bolts and nuts for every kind of 
fastening job. As many as fifteen-million pieces 
a day. Your local hardware retailer has them 
for home use. Independent industrial and mill 
supply distributors stock them for industry. 





TO STROLL THE DOGS— or to haul logs — 
there’s a type of safe, dependable Republic 
Stee! Chain. Republic makes a complete line 
of every type and size of welded and weld- 
less chain, chain assemblies, attachments and 
accessories. For farm, hom, and industry... 
including tire chain to help you drive safely. 
Independent distributors and wholesalers are 
backed up by Republic warehouses from 
coast to coast. 


eres a Steel Plant 








thanks to hundreds of 


Steel is your most widely used, least expensive metal. But, it can be produced 
most efficiently only in certain areas, and shipped most economically only 
in large quantities. 

That’s the “why” of the independent distributor. Your local distributor 
knows just what your community uses, and keeps the proper steels and 
steel products on hand. He may supply a local manufacturer’s entire needs 
or partial needs... may fill occasional rush orders, or furnish special sizes 
and grades. This service helps keep jobs running, helps stabilize local 
employment. It’s like having a steel plant in every town. 

By maintaining complete stocks in local markets, distributors and dealers 
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independent distributors 


make national distribution and mass-selling possible. Mass-selling supports 
mass-production. And, only through mass-production can business manage- 
ment keep prices low. 

The many hundreds of independent distributors and dealers who make 
Republic Steels and Steel Products readily available throughout the nation 
are typical of small businessmen everywhere. The vital service they provide 
illustrates the interdependence of big business with small. 

They best can serve you and your community in an atmosphere of busi- 
ness confidence. And, our thriving economy of today, based upon peacetime 
prosperity, inspires confidence throughout every community in the nation. 





SS T oo e os General Offices: Cleveiand 1, Ohio 
Stiwalard, Stirls and, Stal, Prsduata 


in Every Town... 





YEARS AGO, REPUBLIC MANAGEMENT fore- 
saw your growing need for sheet steel and 
invested in the world’s widest strip mill. 
Products of that mill are converted to a wide 
variety of hot-rolled, cold-rolled and coated 
sheet steel. Republic is expanding and improv- 
ing production facilities so that distributors can 
better fill the needs of your local independent 
sheet metal shops and sheet fabricators. 





“MACHINABILITY’ IS THE TERM which best 
describes Republic Cold-Finished Steel Bars. 
Faster, smoother, more predictable machining 
is one result of a continuous research program. 
Republic cold-finished carbon, alloy and stain- 
less steel bars—as well as hot-rolled bars—are 
available to industry through a nationwide 
net of independent distributors. Republic- 
sponsored metallurgical assistance is avail. 
able through them, too. 





It'S SUMMER NOW ... but when snow falls, 
there’s another job for steel pipe. Embedded 
in concrete by your local plumbing and heat- 
ing contractor, a steel pipe snow-melting sys- 
tem keeps sidewalks and driveways clear, safe 
and passable all year ‘round. Republic high- 
quality welded Steel Pipe and the newer 
Republic Plastic Pipe are available through 
independent pipe distributors, coast to coast. 
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Twin-engine speedster for executives, the Piper ““Apache” Flashing fighter, the North American F-86 Sabrejet contains 

uses, among other parts of Taylor materials, a resistor more than a dozen different parts made of Taylor mate- 

terminal board made of Taylor Grade C . . . chosen for rials. This multiple fuel line clamp, for example, is made 

its high strength and good insulating properties. of Taylor fabric base laminate, chosen for its mechanical 
strength and resistance to extremes of temperature and 
humidity. 


Here's how the aviation industry 


Giant among commercial transports, 
Lockheed’s Super Constellation 
makes use of Taylor canvas base 
phenol laminate in the sealing strips 
on the crew door ...an application 
where this flexible, long-wearing ma- 
terial proves a most effective answer 
to the designer’s problem. 
















New Taylor 
Copper-Clad Laminates. 


Taylor GEC (glass-epoxy) Copper-Clad & 
Taylor XXXP-242 cold punching (paper- 
phenol) Copper-Clad. Taylor uses high purity 
rolled copper on base materials with outstand- 





ing electrical properties. 

























Mighty missile, the Martin Matador uses 
resistor boards of Taylor Grade GEC (glass- 
epoxy) laminate. The resistor board as- 
sembly shown is for one of six flight control 
boxes in the missile. Heat and humidity 
resistance, stable electrical properties and 
mechanical strength make this Taylor 
laminate well suited for such especially 
demanding applications. 











uses Taylor Fibre and Laminates 


Ww" it comes to choosing light-weight, high- 
strength materials, the men who design and 
build modern aircraft are tough to please. And with 
good reason. From ground level to extreme altitudes 
. . . from comfortable cruising to supersonic speeds 
... you can’t compromise with quality. 


For use in executive transports to jet bombers, the 
aircraft industry has approved and relies upon 
Taylor materials. Numerous grades and shapes of 
Taylor phenol, melamine, silicone and epoxy lami- 
nated plastics fill a wide range of responsibilities in 
many of the nation’s leading aircraft. 


In addition to the examples pictured here, Taylor 
materials are used by air-frame manufacturers for 
such diversified applications as gun camera sliding 
doors . . . electrical pressure seals . . . fairleads ... 
trim tab end pieces . . . rubbing and bumper blocks 


> . . as well as in the construction of plastic jigs, 
fixtures and forming dies. Engine manufacturers use 
the performance values of these materials in electrical 
systems, valve seat discs, gaskets and dozens of other 
applications. Taylor also supplies materials which 
aircraft sub-contractors use in fuel systems, motors 
and generators, electronic apparatus and automatic 
pilots. 


To help you choose the grade of material that 
matches your particular requirements, Taylor offers 
the engineering experience of its staff of field and 
home office specialists. And to simplify your produc- 
tion, buying and stocking problems, you can profit 
by Taylor’s fabricating service . . . which produces 
finished fibre or laminated plastic parts to your 
specifications. Get in touch with your nearest Taylor 
sales engineer. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit* Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston* Indianapolis Rechester® tent 
Chicago* Los Angeles San Francisco* 
Cleveland* Milwaukee* St. Louis Miami 
Dayton* New York* Rockville, Conn. Toronto 





*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these branches. 





TAYLOR 


_ Laminated Plastics 
=. Vulcanized Fibre: 














How modern concrete highways 
increase your SECURITY 


The photos above show how the inadequacies of old roads with 


their sharp, blind turns and killer “S” curves are being eliminated 
by highway engineers when they design modern roads. The new 
concrete highway has broad, sweeping curves with long sight 
distances that can be negotiated safely by all drivers. 

Because of concrete’s record of long service, low upkeep and 
proven security for vehicles and drivers it is the logical choice for 
the new roads that must carry today’s and tomorrow’s traflic. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work. 
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and cons of using trading stamps 
im merchandising. You are also to 
be commended on your very fair 
and impartial analysis of the cur- 
rent trading stamp trend... . 
DorotHy Woop 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL STAMP SYSTEM, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

To condense it: Stamps and their 
handling costs add nothing to gross 
national output of goods or services, 
and therefore necessarily reduce 
the standard of living, like adver- 
tising which conveys no real news 
about a product. 

Fortunately, as you point out, 
if everyone offered stamps they 
would precancel themselves. Mean- 
while, we who see the fallacy will 
shop for price and quality alone, 
taking stamps from those who must 
put them out reluctantly on their 
rare red-hot specials. 

P. S. BARROWS 


DEL MAR, CALIF, 


Cheaper Checks 
Dear Sir: 


Your article regarding travelers’ 
checks [BW—Jun.2'56,p162——Per- 
sonal Business! states “Cost of 
travelers checks to the purchaser 
is $1 for every $100 (recently 
raised from 75¢), or 1% of the 
total amount purchased.” This 
statement may be true of certain 
other issuers, but it is not true of 
Cook’s travelers’ checks, for which 
the rate remains 75¢ per $100 or 
7 On Pees wa © 

S. WEEDON 
MANAGER 
THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) LTD. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hot Demand 


Dear Sir: 

I feel that it was rather unfor- 
tunate that your article Vacuum 
Alloys Set Up for a Hot Demand 
[BW—Jun.9°56,p92| completely ig- 
nored foreign developments in this 
field. 

In the vacuum pouring of large 
forging ingots, and in the vacuum 
degassification of both carbon and 
alloy steels for the pouring of cast- 
ings, Bochumer Verein of Germany 
definitely is a stride ahead of the 
U. S. steel companies. 

Bochum started actual produc- 
tion of vacuum poured steel in 
ingot weights up to 150 tons ap- 
proximately two years ago and has 
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Gardner-Denver... Serving the World’s Basic Industries 












Eight Keller Tool “Airfeedrills’® doing precision drilling and reaming on Convair F-102A aircraft wings. 


Helping supersonic interceptors spread wings 


Convair Aircraft, a division of General Dynamics 
Corp., developed this new supersonic delta-wing 
interceptor, which is making a substantial addition 
to our national defense. Producing such aircraft at an 
accelerated pace calls for the very latest in equipment 
and methods. This explains why Keller Tool “‘Air- 
feedrills”” are used for precision drilling and reaming 
operations on the wing assembly production line. 
Some idea of the precision required is gained from 


Photo shows a fixture that is used to Here is the 
hold the “Airfeedrills” for drilling and 


edge of the Convair F-102A delta wing. 
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“‘Wire-Wrap’’® 
tool that wraps wires around electric 
reaming the six holes in the aft inboard terminals... needs no solder . . . speedily 
creates a lasting connection at low cost. 


the fact that on the aft inboard edge of each half of 
wing, six attachment holes are bored and reamed from 
%%" diameter to a finished diameter of 0.6250" with 
a plus or minus tolerance of 0.001”—0.0005’. 

The ingenuity of Keller Tool is helping many a huge 
industrial plant keep abreast of America’s increasing 
demand for goods and equipment of many kinds. 
Keller Tool Division, Gardner-Denver Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. 


Operations end of the aircraft industry 
uses Gardner-Denver portable air com- 
pressors for testing high-pressure air- 
craft lines, and for general servicing. 


GARDNER - DENWER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, ROCK DRILLS AND AIR TOOLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 








Tenth in a series of Ramo-Wooldridge automati 





INGREDIENTS OF AUTOMATION 





electronic 
control 
systems 


The illustration represents the control room 
in a modern continuous process industry, 
such as the manufacture of chemical or 
petroleum products. The dials, knobs, valves, 
and instruments are used by technically 
trained employees to control various parts of 
the process. Other controls are operated auto- 
matically. For example, a thermostat may 
sense the temperature of a particular part 
of the process and transmit signals to the 
heating unit to maintain the temperature 
within a pre-set range. 

The reactions in such continuous processes 
are often immensely complex, and even the 
most modern control systems do not attempt 
to take directly into account the interrela- 
tionships between such factors as the 
properties of the raw materials, the many 
physical variables within the process itself, 
the quality control of the end products, and 
the market value of the end product mix. 
One of the principal reasons for this situa- 
tion is that, until recently, there has been 
little incentive for achieving a detailed 
understanding of these relationships because 
the state of the art in instruments and auto- 
matic control devices would not have per- 
mitted the use of such knowledge to any 
substantial advantage. Today, however, new 
developments in electronic control systems 
are making the solution of such problems a 
practical possibility. 


If your com has a 
problem in quecuiien e data 


mobrccrngnat mor oct == The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 


would be glad to discuss it 
with you and tell you whether 
we think we could be helpful. 





An important example of such develop- 
ments is the digital control system. First used 
for the control of military aircraft and their 
weapon systems, digital control systems have 
the computation capacity and logical analy- 
sis capability required for the complete con- 
trol of complex manufacturing processes. 
Measurements from process monitoring in- 
struments are transmitted automatically to 
the digital computer. In the memory unit of 
the computer is stored not only a program of 
instructions but also a self-selected, self- 
stored record of previous operating condi- 
tions. By means of its computational and 
logical operations, the computer can analyze 
the situation, and select and initiate the 
control actions required to achieve optimum 
operating conditions. 

The fact that a digital control system is 
capable of handling all of the relationships 
of a completely understood complex process 
does not mean that all of them must be 
known before it can be used. Existing con- 
trol relationships can be used as the starti 
point, and as understanding of the oma 
problem increases through research and 
operating experience, the process can be im- 
proved by reprogramming the computer. 

The ability to make frequent and sub- 
stantial changes in ess control without 
the necessity for replacing the equipment is 
an outstanding feature of the digital control 
system. 

R-W scientists and engineers have pion- 
eered in digital control development for mili- 
tary uses. A part of their effort is now being 
directed toward the application of similar 
techniques to the solution of major indus- 
trial systems control problems. 

For a copy of a paper on this subject, “Digital Control Sys- 


tems for Production Processes,’’ write to Computer Systems 
Division, The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation. 


B730 ARBOR VITAE ST. * LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 





since produced well over 30,000 
tons of product... . And many 
shipments of large shafts and 
the like, forged of vacuum poured 
steel, are now being made to the 
U.S. 

While there is no doubt . . . that 
Big Steel will be successful in 
matching the development, fairness 
demands that credit for the pioneer- 
ing in this field be given to Bochum. 

KuRT ORBAN 


PRESIDENT 
KURT ORBAN CO., INC. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


¢ Gusstahlwerk Bochumer Verein 
A.G., of Bochum, Germany, a large 
Ruhr Valley steelmaker, is gen- 
erally credited with world leader- 
ship in the development and pro- 
duction of large vacuum castings. 
We were talking chiefly about 
vacuum melting, didn’t want to go 
into the history of vacuum casting. 


Route to the Top 


Dear Sir: 

The story on the presidents of 
America’s 500 largest corporations 
[BW—Jun.9°56,p110] was very in- 
teresting. After noting that more 
than two-thirds of the presidents 
appointed in the last ten years hold 
college degrees, the piece goes on 
to say (page 116) “You can safely 
conclude that . . . a college grad- 
uate stands twice as good a chance 
of becoming president as a non- 
graduate.” 

It may be true that you can 
safely conclude this, but the basis 
for the conclusion is not the fact 
that two-thirds of the presidents 
appointed in the last ten years hold 
college degrees. From this you 
might conclude that the chances 
are two out of three that a new 
president will be a college graduate. 
This is a quite different thing than 
concluding that a college graduate 
has twice as good a chance of be- 
coming president as a non-graduate. 
In order to comment on this point, 
one would also need to know how 
many college graduates there were 
and how many noncollege grad- 
uates there were, and this is not 
part of the article. 

R. K. GAUMNITZ 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND 

STATISTICS 
UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Hoegh Sells lowa 


Dear Sir: 
The article Governors Who Sell 
Their States [BW—Jun.2°56,p166] 
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Telechron Timer for Industrial Air Conditioner 


When your product must remember 


...use COPPER 


Copper helps you add memory to mechanisms. 
So modern industry uses copper to remind. 


The electric timer . . . an integral part of 
automation. The automatic washer . . . with its 
cycle of changes. The clock radio . . . and its 
“wake up” program. The parking meter .. . 


"> 


warning the motorist when “‘time’s up! 
Even in the kitchen, copper in the cooking- 


timer helps boil the eggs just 3 minutes. 

In all such applications, copper and copper- 
base alloys offer you many advantages. Smooth 
operation . . . miniaturization . . . corrosion 
resistance ...ready formability...close tolerances 
...easy joining... beautiful plating and polishing. 

And even when hidden from view in a compli- 
cated mechanism, copper goes right on doing the 
work you have given it to do! 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


... AN INDUSTRY SOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID. INCLUDING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE AND A COUNCIL OF SPECIALISTS 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Best conductor of S% Does not rust... Best heat transfer ) Easy to machine, Welds readily ... - 
electricity commercially {- = high corrosion agent of form, draw, stamp, excellent for 
available Wooun resistance commercial metals polish, plate, etc. soldering and brazing 
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You take advantage of all trade discounts, however small, because 
you know they add up—and may on occasion even mean the difference 
between profit and loss. But are you aware that by owning a Marley 
cooling tower you can save 95% of the water you require for air 
conditioning, refrigeration or process cooling? 

A Marley cooling tower makes each gallon of available water 
do its job 20 times over, thus saving 95 out of every 100 gallons. These 
savings quickly amortize the cost of the tower, and subsequent savings 
through the years are pure profit. In effect, your Marley tower also 
insures continuous plant operation when droughts, floods, or freezes 
jeopardize your normal water supply. And of course, Marley towers 
satisfy all local water-conservation 
ordinances. 

The foremost outhority on dis- 
counting water bills with a cooling 
tower is your Marley Application 
Engineer. Call him today for an 
“audit” of your water problems, 
present or potential. No obligation, 
and you'll always be glad you did. 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 








was very interesting to those of us 
interested in industrial development. 
However, it was most disappointing 
that you did not include . . . lowa’s 
Leo A. Hoegh, whose keen interest 
in lowa’s future is expressed in 
his active support of the state 
development commission’s drive for 
greater industrial growth in the 
State. 

The number and pressure of his 
gubernatorial duties preclude the 
possibility of Hoegh’s becoming a 
door-to-door salesman, so to speak, 
for lowa. But he has become one 
of the state’s greatest assets as a 
public-relations ambassador. 

Last fall, in cooperation with 
the lowa Development Commission, 
he conducted a survey among top 
executives of a sample of the larg- 
est U.S. industries to determine 
factors important in industrial plant 
site selection. . . . And he has 
backed the commission by approv- 
ing a larger appropriation for 
them. ... 

Thus we feel that Ilowa’s Gov- 
ernor Hoegh ranks with the others 
as one who is striving for his state’s 
industrial growth. 

R. C. WyTH 
PRESIDENT 
VIKING PUMP CO. 
CEDAR FALLS, IA. 


No Confidence 


Dear Sir: 

... This is to commend you on 
the article titlked Market With 
No Confidence [{BW—Jun.2’56, 
p25} accompanied by a market 
graph captioned “Is This The Way 
A Bull Market Ends?” 

I can’t resist the urge to respond 
“It shor’ is!” 

It is highly—almost perfectly— 
typical of the final-gasp of a long 
and well inflated bull market .. . 
the character of the recent sharp 
decline which you describe so well 
as being typical of “the turning” 
movement. 

What is more, we have had un- 
mistakable signs of “maturity” of 
this bull market since way last tall 

. . Signs have consistently become 
more numerous . . . which is re- 
flected in the “cross currents” which 
in reality reflect a disintegrating 
process. ... 

A. W. WETSEL 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


More Than a Name 


Dear Sir: 

While negotiating with the licen- 
sees of the Avis Rent-a-Car System 
for the sale of my interest in the 
system, I read your report of the 
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portrait of a power “smoother” 


Smoother power . . . steadier power . . . somewhat 
like the automatic transmission in your car. 

That’s what a National Torque Converter will 
help your equipment deliver, with quicker starting 
and faster acceleration of the load. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of power shovels, oil drilling 
rigs, graders, draglines, and like equipment. 

A National Torque Converter as a component 
part of your power system enables the engine to 
attain its optimum speed quickly . . . to deliver to 
the job its full horsepower continuously ... in a 
smooth, steady flow. This means that your equip- 


ment will do more work or jobs per unit per operator 
per day . . . all day long. 

You have a choice of 6 sizes and 17 capacities of 
National Torque Converters, which permit exact 
matching of torque converter to engines of 100 to 
1000 horsepower in practically every heavy-duty 
industrial application, such as mining, earth mov- 
ing, drilling, load lifting and transportation and 
logging operations. 

Why not call on National engineers and discuss 
your power equipment problem with them. Or 
send for a copy of our Bulletin No. 468, 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Pace-setters in the progress of 


industrial power transmission 
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Only Twin Disc can 
offer you unbiased* 
recommendations 
on the application 
of power to Sadusteial 
equipment...with 
jmateiateye Clutches, 
Fluid Couplings, 
Single-Stage or 
Three-Stage 


: 
Torque Orshas at 





line from Twin Disc—the 


MA complete it manufacturer ot rare . | Twil al DISC 


poly justria 
— ind fluid drives for onc cee 

, “ ale 
aaa ec uipment—mor — 
~ | on whic 

-ndations —, 

recornneed 00 solve your particul 7 

, c ications 
Friction for applicati 


from fractiona ! Se Twin I, 
a yplications from 4 to by ete wis, bbe . 
Disc Clutch Company, 


low owe 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Ill. Fluid Drives 


, — - -_-— - a 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin « HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford 


Branches or Sales Engineering Offices: Cleveland * Dollies * Detroit * Los Angeles * Newark * New Orleans * Tuls 





sale of my personally owned car 
and truck rental business in New 
England to the Hertz Corp. |[BW— 
May 19°56,p36}. In this report you 
referred to the Avis System as “lit- 
tle more than a name plus promo- 
tional facilities.” 

Since I realize that only a brief 
announcement of these activities 
has been made, perhaps I can give 
you a clarified picture of the Avis 
System properties which are still 
owned by me and the independent 
franchise holders and are currently 
the subject of purchase negotia- 
tions. 

The Avis Rent-a-Car System is 
the name of an international car 
and truck rental organization that 
consists of: 

1) Avis-owned rental operations 
in 25 major cities in the U.S. in- 
cluding New York, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 

2) More than 800 _licensee- 
owned stations throughout the 
world. 

3) A mutually financed adver- 
tising and promotion program 
which reached $1,500,000 last year. 

4) A car rental business gross- 
ing in the vicinity of $25-million 
a year and a fleet approaching 
$10-million in total value. 

I think these items speak for the 
fact that the Avis Rent-a-Car Sys- 
tem is more than “a name, plus 
promotional facilities.” 

R. S. Rosie 
PRESIDENT 
AVIS RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Rule of Thumb 


Dear Sir: 

Your story Biggest Public Works 
in History {BW—Jun.2°56,p31] 
was very interesting, but the very 
last paragraph of the article is 
rather ambiguous... . . 

I would like to know just what 
is meant by “each $1-billion of 
new highways means . . . $500- 
million in new construction equip- 
ment.” This appears to be far out 
of proportion. 

JAMES H. HUNTER 
REDDING RIDGE, CONN. 


¢ The figure $500-million for con- 
struction equipment actually covers 
over-the-road trucks as well as the 
usual types of equipment associated 
with highway construction. 

It breaks down into $350-million 
for “pure” construction machinery 
and equipment, and $150-million 
for over-the-road trucks. The 
figures listed are rule of thumb 
estimates used in the construction 
industry. 
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4() feet up...yet all the light you need 
at SKE’ level! 


Lighting fixtures and lamps must be 
way up high in airplane factories, steel 
mills, sports arenas and similar buildings. 
This means that lamps must be un- 
usually powerful for sufficient light to 
reach the floor area. 


Among the most efficient light sources 
ever developed for “high bay”’ uses is 
the Sylvania Mercury Vapor Lamp. It 
gives brilliant blue-white light that has 
high illuminating power. What is more, 
this remarkably efhcient lamp gives 


LIGHTING ° RADIO -« 


ELECTRONICS -« 


more light per operating dollar than 
practically any other lamps suitable for 
high bay operation. 

For special applications, where color 
appearance is important, the Sylvania 
Color-Improved Mercury Vapor Lamp 
is particularly useful. 

Because of their outstanding economy 
of operation and high output of usable 
light, Sylvania Mercury Vapor Lamps 
are widely used for street and highway 
lighting, too . . . helping to keep your 


taxes down, making nighttime driving 
safer. 

If you have a lighting problem you 
believe Sylvania Mercury Vapor light- 
ing will solve, phone or write your near- 
est Sylvania office. For technical and 
application data, write directly to: 


Sytvania Exvectrric Propucts Inc. 
Lighting Division, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: 

Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA 


--- fastest growing name in sight 


TELEVISION ° 


ATOMIC ENERGY 








This Man Knows that 
“An Ounce of Prevention”* 
can Save You Money 






*Here’s a Type of Costly Accident He Prevents: 
In a recent case, a machine operator whose eye 
was permanently injured (loss of vision less than 
20 per cent according to medical testimony) was 


awarded $2,220 $20 per week for 111 weeks. 
The wearing of eye protection equipment pre- 
vents 99 per cent of these accidents according to 
the Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 

The Safety Director also knows well how to 
protect worker and company against the hazards 





of industrial noise, poisonous dusts and vapors and 
body and limbinjuries. He should, he’s a specialist! 

As a leading maker of quality safety equipment 
AOt works closely with safety directors in reduc- 
ing the costs of industrial accidents. If you are 
considering an Eye Protection program, for ex- 
ample, call us in for complete facts and figures. 
The program can pay for itself in less than six 
months! 

















Always insist on the & trademark VU 
on safety lenses and frames. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Even a short strike in steel will be inflationary (page 25). 

This has been true of almost every major strike since the end of World 
War II. You can’t have shutdowns when output is high and employment 
full without creating some scarcities. 


That’s in addition to obviously inflationary effects of higher wages and 
higher prices following a settlement. 


For the duration, the downtime in steel, although generally inflationary, 
will depress prices in a few scattered markets. 

Retailers in steel towns can’t help but feel the effects of 650,000 steel 
workers on picket lines, plus the workers who are laid off in other industries 
as an indirect result of the strike. 

Railroad hands were quick to feel the impact. Pennsylvania Railroad 
laid off 18,000. Other roads with 20% or more of their revenue in steel are 
following suit. 

Some of the recent pressure on the money markets will ease as fabri- 
cators work down their inventories and repay loans. 


Prices in the past month had been on the anxious seat—ready to go in 
either direction. Demand for most materials, avid for a year and more, had 
begun to be damped down as inventories became ample. 


Now plants will eat into stocks. Steel inventories, if they aren’t actually 
exhausted during the strike, will become increasingly unbalanced. 


Shutting off supplies in any strike is bound to create stresses and 
strains. 


They will come whether any steel users have to shut down or not. 
And they all help create an atmosphere in which higher prices will 
stick. Steel users will be glad to pay higher prices to fill out their inventories. 


And they’ll pass along the costs—to customers whose stocks are short or 
who fear shortages. 


Consumers’ attitudes are strike-conditioned like manufacturers’. 


If they see the steel shutdown threatening their chances to get new 
cars or new refrigerators, they’ll rush to buy—even though they may not 
have urgently wanted them beforehand. 


This buying changes the whole tone of the market. It makes it a sellers’, 
not a buyers’, affair. 


 —— 
Few heavy metal users were caught napping by the steel shutdown. 
Plants have been stocking steel—knowing a strike was a definite possi- 
bility—for some weeks now. 


Manufacturers’ stocks climbed $600-million in May, for instance, with 
much of this rise representing steel stockpiling. 


Rising sales have made it difficult for a lot of metal users to set aside 
as much steel as they planned. 
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Factory shipments set a new monthly record of $27.7-billion in May, 
after you allow for seasonal factors. That was some $700-million ahead of 
the $27-billion monthly average over the last 12 months. 


Some metal users will feel strike shortages in steel almost immediately. 


Heavy construction, oil drilling, and rail equipment have been going 
at too fast a clip to do much stockpiling. 


Others like autos, farm equipment, and some household appliances, 
where production has already moved down a bit from last year’s highs, can 
live off the shelf a little longer. 


You could say that prices recently have been moving three ways at the 
same time. It all depends on which index you look at. 


Basic raw materials used by industry, on the average, have been weak. 
Wholesale prices, where processing and transportation costs show up, have 
been about level. Consumers have been paying more. 


That reverses a position of many months. First, raw materials went up. 
Wholesale prices soon followed along. But retail prices have been steady— 
with foods declining—until recently. 


Higher steel prices very soon will give a tone of strength to both raw 
material and wholesale prices. Labor, materials, and parts will cost more 
and everybody will try to pass these costs along, with customary markups. 
In the end, retailers are going to ask their customers to pay more. 


The pass-along can’t go too far unless incomes generally are rising. 
And today incomes are rising. 


Despite a mildly disappointing level of manufacturing employment, 
more people are working than ever before. Partly due to last spring’s 
minimum wage boost, jobs pay better than ever. 


Steel will set the pattern for another rise in take-home pay for those 
working in industry. That means more purchasing power. 


You can hardly expect consumer resistance, in the true sense, to 
higher prices during the strike. 


If customers have been buying carefully, they have been encouraged to 
do so by competition that made shopping worthwhile. 


Now, if prices do go up—or people merely get the idea that they are 
going to—the merchants will find customers more interested in getting 
goods and less worried about costs. 


Customers will put out a few more dollars as long as they think they 
can beat a price rise or stock against a possible shortage. 


But, a settlement in steel—when it comes—-will take away this urgency. 
At the same time, costlier metal will tie higher price tags on things like 
autos and appliances. So, by fall, some sellers may find the customers are 
again mighty choosy. 
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hey Lwelyrs Wace! 
AUTHOR OF “BRIOQESHEAD REVISITED” 
A shepherd boy leaves his flock, 
comes forward as the champion of his people 
and adroitly fells the seemingly invincible 
military conqueror. 
1956 A.D.... REPUBLIC’s fighter planes incorporate the 
requirements of speed, strength and 
mobility essential to the basic formula 
of our U. S. Air Force 


little-plane-big-punch concept. 
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Electric utility growth 
at low COR; utile 


by the lowa Electric Light & Power Company. 





Two 1,000-kw. Electro-Mobile rail units .. . operating either 
on natural gas or Diesel oil, as circumstances require... 
give them these advantages in extended transmission service: 


They boost substation supply through high demand periods. 


They take over full local power needs in event 
of transmission line trouble. 


The units, time-clock operated, can be used singly, or in parallel. 


A unique maintenance program assures them against obsolescence 
even in the far future. 


ELeEcTRO-MoTIvE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS -: La Grange, Illinois 


Sold and serviced directly through a manufacturer's organization. Electro-Motive Division 
offices located in: New York City, Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Lovis and San Francisco. 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario. 
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Rail car, truck trailer 
and portable units — eo 
350 to 1,000 kw. 
































In printing inks, too... 
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Purolator filters 
keep out trouble...keep in quality 


America’s leading industries use Purolator 


Messen particles in printing inks 
would cause bad reproduction 
might ruin costly engravings. That’s 
why contaminants must be removed 
completely The industrv’s chonce for 
filtration is Purolator 

Purolator oflers you resources no 
ther company can match. Its en- 
gineers draw on the priceless expert- 


ence of over a third of a centurv— 


exclusively in filtration. Your prob- 
lems will receive careful study in the 
world’s largest filtration laboratories. 
In its eight modern plants, Purolator 
can meet virtually any filtration need 


qui kly and precisely, 


You may find. as have scores of 


industries. that Purolator filters will 
perform with far more efficiency and 


with profitable savings, 
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Today’s high standard of printing would be 


impossible without thorough filtration of inks 


Beverages 
Solvents 

Chemicals 
Medicines 
Cosmetics 
Adhesives 


Purolator Products. Inc.. Rahway. 
t I 


Toronto, Canada. 


Water 
Dyes 

Foods 
Paints 
Gases 


Inks 


Refrigerants 

Hydraulic fluids 
Pharmaceuticals 
Synthetics 

Cutting oils 

Petroleum products 

N, J.; 


t S. Pat. Off 


“~u rOlator —Industrys filtration headquarters 
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Steel Pinch Will Come in 30 Days 


The big and well-nigh universal ques 
tion for business this week was simply 
put: How long will the steel strike last? 

Thus far, that question doesn’t have 
much urgency. In most lines, raw steel 
inventories are in good shape. In many 
cases, forefending against both a strike 
and a price increase has swollen stocks 
to unseasonable size. In a few lines 
notably structurals, plate, and oilfield 
pipe—shortages have had steel users 
scrounging for months. The strike in- 
creases troubles already familiar; it 
doesn’t immediately make new ones. 

Nor does the spate of layoff an 
nouncements from the railroad and 
other tributary industries worry anyone 
overmuch. The summer doldrums are 
at hand, anyway. 
¢ Sense in the Market—For once, the 


stock market's quick reaction made 
sense. Between the strike’s beginning 
and the holiday Fourth, share prices 


hardly quivered and volume continued 
its June ebbing. In fact, Wall Street 
was saving openly what many business- 
men expressed only privately: That 
for the economy, the strike is really a 
blessing in disguise. 

Such figuring is more than Pollyanna 
bullishness. It rests on the hard estimate 
that the boom’s momentum has pushed 
many industries into over-buying and 
over-producing; that raw material stocks, 
component inventories, and finished 
goods—especially in the hard lines—are 
precariously high. 
¢ Regeneration—Now, with steel and 
its byproducts choked off by the strike, 


inventories will drop fast. The steel 
strike will end with a flood of new 
metal and metal-product orders. It 


could be the fillip that regenerates the 
boom. 

This smug thinking assumes a 
“short” strike. In general, that 
means a mill closedown of 30 days or 
But if four weeks from now the 
big question for business still is, “How 
will the steel strike last?” the 
smugness will have disappeared. Busi- 
ness will be worried, and rightly so. 

In the first week of the strike, pros- 
pects for a settlement before the end 
of the month did not look very good. 
Of course, they never do so early in the 
game with the parties uninhibitedly 


steel 
less. 


long 
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blaming each other and digging into en- 
trenched positions. But this time there 
s some solid ground for feeling pessi- 
mistic about a “short strike.” 


|. Foundation for a Fight 


When the negotiations between the 
industry and the union broke off the 
night of June 30, the parties were only 
1 hairline closer than when they started 
bargaining a full month before. The 
companies were still offering a long- 
term contract—reduced from an initial 
five years to four years and four months 

1 7.3¢-a-year annual wage boost, and 

numerous “fringes.” To all this the 
union's response was negative, and it 
made no serious proposal of its own, 
short of its original demands. 
* Industry’s Principle—Although it was 
widely believed that agreement could be 
reached if the companies would raise 
their wage offer by 5¢, accept a three- 
year contract, and make some conces- 
sions in the details of the fringe issues, 
that proposal was never explicity made 
or discussed at the conferences. In- 
stead, the industry firmly believes it has 
4 principle at stake in forcing the union 
into reciprocal bargaining, and in teach- 
ing it that once it has forced on man- 
igement the expense of closing the mills 
it’s in for a long tough fight. 

rhe union gives no sign of backing 

away from such a drawn-out test of 
strength. As it set up its picket lines, 
it reminded its members of the 57-day 
steel strike in 1952 and—what is vividly 
remembered in Pittsburgh—the 156-day 
Westinghouse strike this vear. There 
were no reports of rank and file grum- 
bling about what might lie ahead. 
* Administration Waits—Significantly, 
steel’s big strikes in 1946, 1949, and 
1952 ended only when some govern- 
ment agency or tribunal made com- 
promise recommendations backed by 
Washington and by public pressure. 
That probably isn’t in the cards this 
time—at least not for a long while. The 
only instrument the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has is the emergency dis- 
pute section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It has used this only once: in the racket- 
infested, strike-happy jungle of the New 
York waterfront. Its sparing use testi- 
fies to the Administration’s reluctance 
to employ it. 

Even so, the Taft-Hartlev law is very 
explicit in barring any board established 
under its emergency provision from 
making recommendations for a dispute’s 
settlement. The most it can do is re 
port the facts to the President 30 days 
after it is impaneled. This would put 
Eisenhower smack into the middle of 
a red-hot controversy when the national 
clection campaign nears its climax. His 
political advisers would have him avoid 
this like the plague. 
¢ Caution in Washington—Knowing 
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all this, and knowing that if the govern- 
ment takes major responsibility for get- 
ting a settlement it can also get major 
blame for the price increase and the in- 
flationary steam that will come out of 
steel, Washington has moved into the 
dispute very cautiously this week. Joseph 
Finnegan, head of the Federal Media- 
tion & Conciliation Service, has set off 
for Pittsburgh. His program calls for 
“exploratory meetings” with union and 
industry. Beyond that, there’s no at- 
tempt to mask the fact that the govern- 
ment will play it by ear. 


ll. Where Blows Fall 


Meanwhile, business by business, in- 
dustry is estimating how long a strike 
it can take. The guesses add up to the 
probability that if the strike lasts no 
longer than a month, the economy will 
get by without any serious damage. But 
a strike that runs much longer than 
that will hurt badly. 

That, anyway, is the picture that 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters get from a fast 
check of steel-using industries through- 
out the country. 

Some companies are feeling pain al- 
ready, some claim they’re in good shape 
for as long as 90 days, but most think 
they can get by for no more than a few 
weeks. 

These are some of the individual 
cases that go to make up the whole 
picture: 

In Chicago, Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. will be completely shut down 
in six weeks if the strike lasts that long. 
Shortage of plate and structural steel 
kept operations down to 60% of capac- 
ity before the strike; the company 
guesses it can run at that pace another 
three weeks. Then progressive layoffs 
will begin, starting with fabricating op- 
erations. 

In Los Angeles, Ducommun Metals 
& Supply Co. says it will take only two 
to three weeks for its customers—mostly 
smaller shops—to be hurt if it gets no 
more new steel. Its inventory in steel is 
plentiful, but unbalanced. Like its cus- 
tomers, Ducommun says everything de- 
pends on the length of the strike: “God 
help us if it goes 52 days, like the last 
one.” 

In Detroit, the auto companies say 
they won’t suffer from a steel strike for 
at least 30 days. Chrysler reports it can 
run through its 1956 model production 
on present steel inventories and get a 
small start on 1957 models. General 
Motors says it is all right now, but if 
the strike goes on for six weeks, there 
will be a pinch particularly at some 
supplier plants. Ford says it has enough 
steel for at least 30 days. A protracted 
steel strike wouldn’t affect production of 
1956 car models—but all car-builders 
would be delaved getting their 1957s 


rolling. 


In Pittsburgh, Gulf Oil Corp. says it 
will feel no appreciable effect of the 
strike immediately. It has a 30-to-90 
day inventory of steel products, but 
“they are very unbalanced and spotty.” 

In Houston, there’s no real shortage 
of pipe yet, but there’s a mad scramble 
by oil companies to get hold of what is 
available. The situation will get really 
tough in the oil country, producers say, 
if the strike lasts more than six weeks. 

In Milwaukee, A. O. Smith Co. says 
its pipe mill probably can’t keep run- 
ning longer than two wecks. It lacks 
enough hot-rolled steel for large-dia- 
meter pipes. 

Most companies aren’t overly upset 
about the prospect of a short strike. 
It’s coming at a time when inventories 
are generally high. They fear mostly a 
delayed kick. But a number of pro- 
ducers besides the steel companies them- 
selves are hit hard already. 

“It’s already rugged,” says one At- 
lanta steel fabricator. “From here out it 
will be dog-eat-dog. Our operations 
will be at a complete standstill in 
another two or three weeks.” 
¢ Railroads—Outfits directly dependent 
on the steel industry as a customer 
began feeling pain immediately. Penn- 
sylvania RR laid off 18,000 men—almost 
one-fifth of its total work force—for the 
duration of the strike. Normally, the 
steel industry accounts for about 30% 
of the Pennsy’s business. Baltimore & 
Ohio Ry., has laid off 5,000 employees 
Lehigh Valley RR says it will lay off 
engine crews, clerks, and shop forces. 

Everywhere, worries about the effects 
of the strike are mounting. Many 
companies fear that their construction 
and capital expansion programs, already 
hampered by shortages of materials and 
manpower, are likely to face interrup- 
tons. 

Most businessmen conclude the strike 
will make the steel price hike they have 
been expecting that much stiffer. An- 
ticipating some surge in consumer scare 
buying, many manufacturers feel more 
confident about pushing up their own 
prices. 
¢ Gray Market—There’s another factor 
putting an extra inflationary hop on 
the ball: Most stcel-users were building 
inventories primarily as a hedge against 
the price boost, or against a very short 
strike—not against a prolonged one. As 
fears grow of a long strike that could 
exhaust inventories, they'll try hard to 
hang onto what they have already. This 
may well mean that they will pay pre- 
mium prices for more steel at ware- 
houses and that some will go into the 
gray market. 

Said a spokesman of Inland Steel Co. 
in Chicago: “In about two weeks, we'll 
be getting calls from customers asking 
two questions: How soon after settle- 
ment can we get our steel? And where 
can I get steel now, at any price?” 
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WORKERS’ UPRISING in Poland throws a monkey wrench into the Kremlin's well-greased plans. The uprising helps put . « « 


Communism on the Defensive 


Moscow is in trouble this week in 
its own backyard. The Kremlin’s “re- 
treat from Stalin” policy has boom 
eranged in Poland—bringing the first 
serious reverse the Soviets have suf 
fered outside their own berders since 
the new policy got under way. 

Chere is little chance that the workers’ 
uprising in Poznan will throw this 
policy into reverse. It has gathered too 
much momentum. The domestic phase 

relaxing the whole Stalin system in 
side the U. S. S. R.—hasn’t reached its 
climax. ‘The foreign side—relaxing in 
ternational tension—is an_ essential 
counterpart to the domestic. 

It’s not likely, either, that the U.S. 

will reverse its policy of seeking bet 
ter relations with Moscow. Only last 
week, Pres. Eisenhower approved a 
National Security Council decision to 
expand contacts with the Soviet Un 
ion and Eastern Europe. 
* Two Horses—After Poznan, this proc 
ess undoubtedly will move slowly, if 
at all, in the satellites. Neither War- 
saw nor Moscow takes kindly to the 
way Washington is exploiting the Poz- 
nan affair. The fact is that, in the case 
of the satellites, the U.S. will continue 
to ride two horses at once—the old lib 
eration line and the new policy of cul- 
tivating governmental contacts as a 
means of encouraging national Com- 
munism patterned along the Tito 
model. 

There is one thing you can be sure 
of—the consternation in the Kremlin 
this week over Poznan. Coming on top 
of the turmoil already stirred up in the 
Communist parties of Eastern and 
Western Europe (page 92), it is bound 
to make the Bulganin-Khrushchev re- 
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gime wonder what has suddenly gone 
wrong with their calculations. 
¢ Russian Gains—F or about a year now 
ever since the summit meeting of last 
summer—the Soviet leaders have been 
making hay abroad with their policy of 
relaxing tension. To the West, their 
gains have begun to look rather om 
mous in recent months, especially in 
South Asia and the Middle East. Just 
the other day, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shepilov returned from a visit to Cairo, 
where he had watched Premier Nasser 
parade Egypt’s Communist-equipped 
forces and where he had done his best 
to outbid the West on the Aswan Dam. 
Even while well established Western 
positions were being undermined, the 
West was responding to Soviet smiles, 
no doubt encouraging the Kremlin to 
believe that it could have its cake and 
eat it, too—that is, come to terms with 
the West on the basis of (1) the East 
West status quo; and (2) a free hand 
for Soviet penetration of the noncom- 
mitted nations. 
¢ Overextended—If that was the Krem- 
lin’s rosy view of things last week, the 
picture must look somewhat different 
this week. Now the Kremlin must real- 
ize that it’s not going to have things all 
its own way, that in a world of competi- 
tive co-existence weaknesses can show 
up in the Soviet camp as well as in the 
Western camp. Soviet leaders may even 
take Poznan as a sign that Moscow 
has overextended itself. There are re- 
ports that Khrushchev had admitted 
this to the Poles last March. At that 
time, he told a secret meeting of top 
Communist leaders that Moscow would 
no longer give detailed guidance to the 
satellite parties in economic and politi 


cal affairs. The Soviet government, he 
said, needed all its economic experts at 
home to shape the new economic policy 
in the Soviet Union. 

¢ Homework—The fact is that Khrush- 
chev and his colleagues are up to their 
ears in domestic problems—trying to 
stabilize Soviet Communism on a non- 
Stalinist basis. They seem on the 
point of spreading responsibility down 
through the Communist Party and of 
guaranteeing at least minimum legal 
rights to the average Soviet citizen. It’s 
even possible that the Supreme Soviet, 
due to meet July 11, will revise the 
Soviet constitution of 1936 in both 
these directions. 

Perhaps more important is a new 
statement of Soviet state policy from 
the Central Committee, now in session. 
“The highest aim of the Soviet State,” 
it says, “is to raise the population’s liv- 
ing standards in every respect and 
secure a peaceful existence for its peo- 
ple.” This statement was not qualified, 
as all recent official utterances have 
been, by reference to the need for giv- 
ing priority to capital investment and 
defense. 
¢ Domestic Impact—It would be non- 
sense to equate such a statement with 
the “peace and prosperity” slogans of 
the Administration here in the U.S. 
But on the economic side, it does smack 
of the Malenkov line of 1953, suggests 
that the Bulganin-Khrushchev regime 
is being forced—in order to stay in 
power—to shift back to Malenkov’s 
domestic policy. 

If that’s the case, you can be sure 
that the Kremlin isn’t in any position 
to go into reverse on the “peace” side 
of the equation—the relaxation of inter 
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national tension. All the evidence com- 
ing out of the Soviet Union indicates 
that the av erage Russian wants peace— 
and realizes that better Soviet-U.S. re- 
lations provide the only way to assure 
it. Then there is the desire of the Soviet 
“intelligentsia”—scientists, professors, 
technicians, and others—to develop 
contacts with their Western counter- 
parts 
¢ U.S. Policy—Unless Western experts 
on the Soviet Union are all wrong, it is 
these things that have - priority in 
Moscow today. A sudden show of weak- 
Poland isn’t likely to reverse 
the basic trend, even though Washing- 
ton is exploiting it as skillfully as Mos- 
cow has been exploiting Western 
weakness in the Middle East 

If Poznan should herald a wild fire 
throughout the satellite world and thus 
force Moscow into an entirely new 
policy, this whole picture would change 
drastically. Otherwise, you can expect 
the U.S. to stick with the basic policy 
Eisenhower started to develop at the 
Geneva summit meeting—of trying to 
come to terms with Moscow, short of 
sacriicing basic Western interests or 
basic U.S. principles. 

\s things stand today, that policy 
includes these three elements: 

e A continued search, while main- 
taining our air-atomic lead, for some 
kind of agreement on nuclear arms 
controls. The U.S. would like, if pos- 
sible, to achieve this before (1) long- 
range ballistic missiles can be produced, 
tested, and stored in quantity beyond 
the range of detection; and (2) other 
countries besides the U.S., Britain, and 
the U.S.S.R. get into the nuclear 
arms business. 

¢ Avoid direct clashes with Mos 
cow on explosive issues like Formosa and 
the Arab-Israel conflict. Moscow has 
had official indications that, barring a 
Soviet-instigated emergency, the U.S. 
will not become a military partner in 
the Baghdad Pact. Moscow has made 
it equally clear that for now it doesn’t 
aim at fomenting an Arab-Israel war. 

¢ Developing economic, scientific, 
ind cultural contacts with the Soviet 
Union—as a means of encouraging what- 
non-Stalinite, liberalizing forces 
now are at work in Russia and perhaps 
ilso of smoothing the way by such visits 
as Gen. Twining’s—for agreements on 
nuclear arms control 
¢ Reciprocity—The contacts policy has 
just been confirmed by the National 
Security Council and Eisenhower, after 
months of debate within the Admini- 
stration. It is meant to cover a wide 
variety of exchanges—in the field of 
publications, business, air transport, 
even tourists. It calls for strict reciproc- 
ity when there are exchanges of major 
technical or political delegations but 
not in the case of every cultural and 
scientific contact. 


ness m 


ever 
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GRAND CANYON DISASTER: 





The Averages Catch Up 


The death of 128 persons in two 
planes that crashed a mile apart in the 
Grand Canyon last week pointed up a 
claimed statistic, available for some time 
but mostly ignored. 

It’s that airliners are involved in an 
average of four near-collisions daily, and 
that in a quarter of these cases planes fly 
within 100 ft. of each other. 

The two crashed aircraft, one a Trans 
World Airlines Super-Constellation and 
the other a United Air Lines DC-7, 
took off from Los Angeles three minutes 
apart to head east on similar courses. 
Over Arizona the Constellation began 
climbing to fly above a thunderstorm. 
Apparently it climbed into or was 
thrust by air turbulence into the path 
of the DC-7—in the first collision be- 
tween two of the nation’s largest pas- 
senger planes. 

Since 1950 there have been over 65 
mid-air collisions in the U.S. involving 
civil aircraft, but until last week none 
involved two big transports. 
¢ Not Geared for Speed—Air traffic ex- 
perts have feared such a catastrophe for 
a long time. Many of them, in fact, 
expected—and continue to expect—a 
mid-air collision over a major city where 
the air space is jammed with big air- 
liners. Such a crash would cause death 
and destruction on city streets as well 
as in the air. 

This situation exists primarily because 
airplanes are controlled today by a sys- 
tem devised in 1935 to handle the 
workhorse DC-3. 

In 1948, a government-industry ad- 
visory group studied the air trafic con- 
trol system. This group reported: 
“Trafic controllers are struggling vali- 
antly to handle an increasingly difficult 


situation. At present the only position 
information available to controllers may 
be in error by many miles. The posi- 
tion estimates are manually posted and 
estimates are made from these postings 
to effect separation of aircraft.” 

Since then airplane speed has in- 
creased, total U.S. flying hours have 
more than doubled, air-carrier passenger- 
miles have jumped from about 6-billion 
to almost 20-billion. Yet the traffic con- 
trol system is still basically the same. 

This situation has had surprisingly 
little publicity. Partly as a result, little 
has been done to correct it. 
¢ Trimming—In fiscal 1950, for ex- 
ample, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, which has charge of the na- 
tion’s airways, asked for $127.8-million 
solely for new traffic control facilities. 
Commerce Dept. budget officers cut 
this to $67.2-million, the Budget Bu- 
reau trimmed it to $42.2-million. And 
Congress voted $37.5-million. 

During ensuing years this pattern was 
continued. In the seven fiscal years 
that ended the day of the crash, the 
CAA requested a total of $341.6-mil- 
lion; the Budget Bureau cleared $160.2- 
million; and Congress appropriated 
only $105-million. 

For fiscal 1957 former CAA adminis- 
trator Fred B. Lee originally asked for 
$70-million. This was first trimmed to 
$26-million by the Commerce Dept., 
then upped to $40-million. This was 
the figure appropriated. It is the initial 
installment on a five-year, $246-million 
plan for traffic control facilities. 
¢ Remedy—With this money the CAA 
under its new boss, Charles J. Lowen, 
must discover a combination of existing 
facilities that can be patched together 
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to control traffic until the “ultimate” 
solution can be found. 

What’s needed, some say, is a vast 
radar network that will give con- 
trollers a clear view of all airplanes in 
their area. Then when two come dan- 
gerously close, they can be warned by 
radio. Studies are being made now to 
see whether some aspects of the $3-bil- 
lion military SAGE (semi-automatic 
ground environment) might be used. 

SAGE provides for automatic trans- 
mission of information from a_ large 
number of radar scopes to a central elec- 
tronic computer. There data is proc- 
essed to display pictorially all the air- 
craft operating over an extensive region. 
¢ Hurry—Whatever system the CAA 
decides on, Lowen and his staff clearly 
must hurry. In a recent statement to 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
the administrator said: “The greatest 
single problem we face is air traffic 
control.” And last winter shortly after 
two transports avoided a collision over 
downtown Cleveland only by the most 
violent of maneuvers, Lowen told a 
reporter, “We're working on this prob- 
lem 24 hours a day.” 

Following the Grand Canyon crash, 
Sen. George Smathers (D-Fla.) called 
for an “immediate  investigation”— 
whether CAA operations “are keeping 
up with the increase in the volume of 
air travel, plane speeds, limitations of 
air space, and the demands made upon 
it by commercial and military needs.” 

The House Commerce Committee 
ordered its own investigation of airline 
traffic practices and controls. 

“It is tragic,” said one airline official 

this week, “that it takes a major disaster 
to make people aware of a dangerous 
situation.” 
e Warming—Anticipating the coming 
of the jet age, the Budget Bureau a vear 
ago appointed William Barclay Hard- 
ing, a partner of Smith, Barney & Co., 
New York investment bankers, to head 
a committee to determine the need for 
a full-scale study of aviation facilities. 

In giving its affirmative answer, the 
group declared: 

“It is impossible for a pilot to fly a 
inigh-speed modern airplane effectively 
without almost continuous reference 
to his cockpit instruments. 

Hence, under the best conditions the 
pilot, even if he is alert, may not be 
looking out of his airplane when a mid- 
air collision is imminent. Furthermore, 
he can see only a small percentage of 
the sky around him. 

“At present we are continuing to fly 
more aircraft faster, higher, and more 
often with what appears to be a rather 
casual disregard of the hazards involved. 
We are, as several industry and govern- 
ment officials have told us, ‘flagrantly 
defving the law of averages.’”” 

Last week the law of averages caught 
up. 
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Price Bill Up to the Senate 


Controversial legislation to modify the Robinson- 
Patman Act may reach floor this week. The bill would reverse 
the effect of a 1951 Supreme Court decision. 


A deceptively simple-looking ant:- 
trust amendment on price discrimina- 
tion stands a good chance of becoming 
law in the next few weeks. But it’s so 
loaded with uncertainties and_ legal 
complexities that not even its sponsors 
can guarantee how it might be inter- 
preted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the courts. All they can claim 
is that their purpose is sound. 

After a debate that filled 27 pages of 
the Congressional Record, the House 
passed the bill three weeks ago by a 
spectacular 393-3 margin. The lopsided- 
ness of the vote is attributed to a surge 
of pressure from small business. The 
same pressure is now on the Senate. 
Backers are hoping the bill will move 
from committee to the Senate floor 
this week. If the bill passes, the solid 
support of small business makes it 
doubtful that Pres. Eisenhower would 
veto it, especially in an election year. 

Manufacturers and large distributors 
have taken alarm from the House action 
and are rallying opposition. 
¢ Aims of Bill—The bill is sponsored 
in the Senate by Sen. Estes Kefauver, 
who also heads the Antitrust subcom- 
mittee that’s holding hearings. Backers 
say the bill would plug a loophole that 
the Supreme Court opened in the 
Robinson-Patman Act, so that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission could force 
manufacturers to give competing cus- 
tomers the same price on the same item. 
The bill would enable FTC to: 

¢ Find that it is discriminatory to 
charge different prices to competing 
customers. 

¢ Determine that a market is “sub- 
stantial” and that discrimination is, 
therefore, illegal. 

¢ Rule out the defense of a manu- 
facturer that he had to give a customer 
a lower price in order to meet price 
competition. 
* Historic Decisions—The Robinson- 
Patman Act, passed in 1936, stood in- 
tact until 1951, when the Supreme 
Court ruled on FTC's case against 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). FTC made 
its charges in 1940 on the ground that 
Indiana Standard gave some jobber- 
retailers in Detroit a lower price on gaso- 
line than it gave competing stations in 
the locality. The oil company — 
that these discriminations were legal 
under the Robinson-Patman provision 
permitting such offers “in good faith” 
to meet competition. 

FTC decided that the law doesn’t 
allow such a “good faith” defense 


where the price discrimination results 
in competitive injury to the non-favored 
customers. Then came the Supreme 
Court’s 1951 decision upholding the 
“good faith” defense and, by a 5-3 vote, 
criticizing the Robinson-Patman Act as 
actually anti-competitive in many of its 
price discrimination clauses. 

After that, FTC ruled simply that 
Indiana Standard had not established 
that it had been acting in good faith 
in making the price discriminations in 
Detroit. The company appealed. Mean- 
while, FTC went on to reject the good 
faith defense in six other price cases. 

Last May, however, a Federal Court 
of Appeals in Chicago again reversed 
FTC in the Standard case, finding that 
the company had sustained its good 
faith argument and FTC was merely 
trving to circumvent the Supreme 
Court’s 1951 decision. FTC has de- 
cided to appeal again to the Supreme 
Court. 
¢ Change of Heart—Moreover, the 
trend of the court findings convinced 
two members of FTC that the time had 
come to change their stand on proposed 
legislation to plug up the Supreme 
Court’s good faith loophole. This con- 
verted a 4-1 FTC stand against such 
legislation to a 3-2 majority in favor. 

The bill that’s up for Senate con- 
sideration declares that a claim of mect- 
ing competition in good faith is no de- 
fense to price discrimination charges if 
the effect of the discrimination is to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly. 
¢ Opposing Views—This leaves wide 
areas for interpretation, but most small 
business groups nevertheless want the 
bill. They have been exhorting their 
members to write and telegraph their 
legislators to keep the bill from bogging 
down in the adjournment rush. Leaders 
of the drive include the National Con- 
gress of Petroleum Retailers, the Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Druggists, the Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Grocers, and the 
National Food Brokers Assn. 

Their argument in favor of the bill 
is that they shouldn’t bear the brunt of 
competition among the giants for big- 
ger chunks of the market. Manufac- 
turers and the big marketers argue, on 
the other hand, that they believe in 
price competition for a market and that 
businessmen can’t be insulated against 
the effects of it. They say the Supreme 
Court’s 1951 decision merely aan 
what Congress had intended to say in 
the 1936 act. 
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Federal Spending Starts to Climb 


1956 1957 
Expenditures Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30. Beginning July 1. 
pew ee). (alee) 
National 

DE cide ccanss $37,850 $38,400 
Foreign 

BES .ccevdscescess 4,200 4,000 
VelerGns cicccccccces 4,720 4,879 
a ay eee : 5,035 5,010 
Interest on 

Public Debt ........ 6,875 7,000 
Health, Education, 

EN. asa os ainewite 2,328 2,370 
EDs necnceaes ene 762 1,025 
Other Public 

Ge Ge css cena eat 1,521 1,850 
All Other 

Expenses .......00. 2,581 2,831 


TOTAL « «ce 


$65,872 


$67,365 


Comment 


Democratic effort to increase 
Air Force appropriations 
$900-million would not affect 


spending this year. 


Can go up or down depending 
on outcome of Congress vs. 
Eisenhower fight. 


Benefits are higher, adminis- 
tration costs lower. 


Fiscal 1956 costs topped esti- 
mates for CCC price supports 
by $1.3-billion. 

Soil bank and CCC expenses 
this year should be close to 
last year's. 


Debt is a little lower, but rates 
are higher. 


Increases mostly for health re- 
search. 


Increase for big interstate pro- 
gram. 


Mostly dams, airports, hospi- 
tals. 


Routine housekeeping costs _ 


rising. 


Higher Budget—and a Surplus 


\ new fiscal year begins in Washing- 
ton this week—and it means more than 
a fresh sheet of paper for government 
bookkeepers 

¢ For the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, it means a fundamental shift in 
fiscal policy. For the first time since 
taking office three and a half years ago, 
it is now operating under a budget call- 
ing for increases in spending, instead of 
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reductions. The chart shows how the 
increases will be distributed. 

¢ For Democrats in control of 
Congress, it means a pitch for votes in 
November on the basis of higher appro- 
priations for defense and health research 
than Eisenhower asked. 

e For businessmen, it means at 
least 12 months of rising federal spend- 
ing, with indications that the rise will 





continue indefinitely. The period in 
which declining federal outlays served 
as a drag on the economy is over. From 
now on, spending policy will be on the 
side of stimulation. 

However, there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between this projected increase, 
and those that occurred during the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. 
This time, the Administration is con- 
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vinced the increases can be met from a 
Treasury surplus, and not by piling up 
deficits. 

¢ Surplus—The 1956 surplus, for ex- 
ample, will be around $2-billion as 
measured in the traditional administra- 
tive budget, and around $5-billion, as 
measured in the so-called cash budget, 
which is the difference between all cur- 
rent revenue and all expenditures. The 
Treasury, which bases its estimates of 
tax receipts on current levels of busi- 
ness, feels that the surplus for the new 
fiscal year will be a token only—not 
large enough to be a major drag on the 
economy. 

But if business turns up, it will mean 
2 higher level of tax receipts, and that 
could swell the surplus. For example, 
a rise of $10-billion to $15-billion in 
gross national product would mean an 
additional $3-billion to $4-billion m tax 
1evenues. Thus, even if spending were 
to nse by $2-billion to $3-billion, the 
surplus would be even bigger than it is 
in this fiscal year. 

It appears likely, in fact, that we 
are moving from a period of heavy 
budget deficits to a period where sub- 
stantial surpluses will be the rule. 
¢ Flexibility—The Administrition op- 
poses any tax cut as long as the econ- 
omy is in good shape. But the presence 
of a surplus gives it a flexibility in fiscal 
policy that w<s lacking when the budget 
was written in red ink. It can now 
spend more without inviting inflation. 
At the same time, the higher level of 
expenditures will tend to offset the de- 
flationary impact of a surplus. 

The spending rise began during fiscal 
1956, which ended last week. Outlays 
were $].2-billion higher than the year 
before, due mostly to unforeseen in 
creases in the cost of new weapons and 
of farm relief. 

These rises crept up on the Admin- 
istration. As recently as January, Pres. 
Eisenhower told Congress he expected 
fiscal 1956 to show a reduction in 
spending. 
¢ Broad Rise—In contrast, the new pro- 
gram calls in advance for a broad rise, 
which is expected to send expenditures 
$1.5-billion over fiscal 1956. 

The biggest chunk—$595-million 
worth—will go to the construction in- 
dustry for roads, dams, airports, hospi- 
tals, and other public works. 

Weapons makers will get somewhere 
around $550-million more, mostly for 
airplanes and guided missiles. 

Veterans will got $159-million in 
additional funds. 

And holders of government securities 
will be paid $125-million more in the 
form of interest on the public debt. 
¢ Decided Switch—The significance of 
the switch can be seen in what the Ad- 
ministration did in its early years. It 
whacked $10-billion out of the spend- 
ing plans laid out for fiscal 1953 by 
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Pres. Truman, squeezed spending down 
another $6.5-billion in fiscal "54, and 
followed with a cut of $3.2-billion in 
fiscal '55. It originally planned for an- 
other decline—though much smaller— 
for fiscal 1956. 

Eisenhower himself signaled the 
change back in January. In his budget 
message covering fiscal "57, he requested 
increased outlays to meet the needs of 
an expanding economy (BW —Jan.21 
"56,p27). Over the past six months, 
Congress has been approving appropria- 
tions to back up Eisenhower's recom- 
mendations—in some cases, increasing 
them. 

Thus the spending pattern for the 
new fiscal year has solid bipartisan 
support, points a trend no matter which 
party wins in November. 
¢ Defense Spending—National defense 
spending, for instance, is definitely mov- 
ing up. Secy. Charles E. Wilson sur- 
prised Congress last week by increasing 
military spending estimates for the 
third time in a year. He raised the out- 
look for the current fiscal vear $400- 
million above the figures Eisenhower 
sent to Congress in Januarv. This does 
not include any of the $900-million rise 
in appropriations for Air Force programs 
tacked on by Congress, which wouldn’t 
be spent in fiscal °57. 

Even before Congress voted to add 
the $900-million, the military planned 
to place $14-billion worth of new orders 
for hardgoods in fiscal 57, slightly more 
than last year. What the figure will 
rise to now depends on how vigorously 
the Administration pushes out the new 
money. 

The outlook for fiscal 1958 depends 
on the outcome of the annual tussle be- 
tween the services and the Administra- 
tion. 

Service chiefs have asked for a 
total of $48.6-billion in new money for 
the next fiscal year—almost $14-billion 
more than Eisenhower and Wilson re- 
— for this year. Between now and 
the time the President’s budget message 
goes to Congress next January, this sum 
will be scaled down. But the °58 re- 
quest for new money will definitely be 
larger than the last one. 

In the welfare and education field, 
the Administration asked for a long 
list of increases. Congress raised the 
ante for medical research, granted re- 
quests for more money for the Food & 
Drug Administration, vocational edu- 
cation, hospital construction. 
¢ Schools—The big rise projected in 
public works doesn’t include anything 
for aid to public school construction. If 
the Administration-backed program 
should clear Congress, $400-million 
would be authorized for schools this 
fiscal year. Not much of this actually 
would be spent during fiscal 57, but 
the impact on the construction indus- 
try would be felt just the same. 


No Gas Relief 


Moves for new bill to re- 
lieve natural gas producers of 
FPC control run into politics, 
industry stalemate. 


It’s a pretty safe bet by now that 
Congress in the usual session-end rush 
to escape Washington heat, won't be 
held up by any new natural gas legis- 
lation to replace the bill vetoed last 
winter by Pres. Eisenhower. Despite 
Presidential support for the aim of re- 
lieving producers of federal control, and 
general agreement on “the urgent need 
by everybody” for a good law, efforts 
in that direction have run into a whole 
series of roadblocks. 


‘e No Push—Partly it’s a matter of 


everybody waiting for the other fellow. 
The producers feel that the Eisen- 
hower veto knocked out any hope of 
their pushing through a bill themselves 
—that the Administration will have to 
initiate any legislation. The producers 
may also be leery of lobby inquiries. 
For this year, the Administration 
plans no action—though the White 
House has passed word quictly to 
Southwestern oilmen that the Admin- 
istration next year will support legis- 
lation to relieve producers of burden- 
some controls, as long as it adequately 
protects consumers. 
¢ Lack of Agreement—There are more 
basic reasons, though. Administration 
support will depend on producers, pipe- 
lines, and distributors getting together 
—and the industry, too, seems to realize 
the need for a united front. But many 
closed-door meetings haven’t done this. 
A quiet meeting of principal industry 
groups in Houston last month left pro- 
ducers and distributors far apart. 
Producers at the meeting turned 
thumbs down on a compromise pro- 
posal by Randall J. Le Boeuf, Jr., New 
York lawyer, which would climinate 
“escalation” clauses and give consider- 
able weight to contract rates but leave 
producers under the Federal Power 
Commission. 
¢ Less Anxious—Producers are less con- 
cerned now, anyway—for two reasons: 

¢ A Supreme Court decision in a 
Mobile case (BW —Mar.3’56,p66) raises 
the possibility that producers may come 
out pretty well without any bill. The 
court seemed to say that a gas contract 
is valid and its rates can’t be overturned 
unless FPC assumes the burden of prov- 
ing they aren’t just and reasonable. 

e The producers, led by Phillips 
Petroleum Co., are effectively beating 
the drums to attract industry to Texas 
and thus divert uncommitted gas to 
intrastate outlets (BW—Mar.31°56,p26). 
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SHAKESPEARE IN TOLEDO brings two “ladies of the 


court” to backstage door of festival theater in Toledo zoo. 


STAGI 


FOR FESTIVAL along with lighting system, 


and loudspeakers in the zoo’s amphitheater cost $41,800. 


The Play's the Thing, But a Push 


he Bard of Avon is busting out all 
He has had 
most countries 
world these last 350 vears. But 
nd the U.S. on hot summer eve 
this vear, he’s getting more atten 
usual from audiences 
rom more actors who are perform- 
under the stars, under the bare 
of straw-hat theaters, or under 
sturdy steel-and-concrete _prosce- 
ves of regular theaters 


land this summer 
good run in 


than more 


The liveliest spots in this general 
rash of Shakespearean ado are the 
Shakespeare festivals—the performances 
of troupes that have devoted themselves 
to a whole summer of acting the Bard’s 
works. At least eight of these major 
Shakespearean festivals are operating 
this vear: in Stratford, Conn.; Stratford, 
Ont.; Ashland, Ore.; San Diego, Calif.; 
Idlewild, Calif.; Boston; and New York 
City. The eighth is a two-headed oper- 
ition that runs simultaneously at To 


ledo and at Antioch College, in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
¢ Big Budget—This last is 


a unique 
venture. Its budget—$153,135 for this 
summer—is far removed from the 
skimpy funds usually set up for such 
summer festivals. Its original goal—to 
produce Shakespeare’s entire output of 
plays—is the most ambitious of any 
festival in this country, as far as quan- 
tity goes, anyway 

Antioch College started the festival 
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From Business Helps 


Inc. His 


familiar in the city’s civic-action groups: 


five years ago. In the intervening years 
it has gained fast in reputation, and 
even managed to profit a little. This 
year, business got into the act. More 
specifically, some civic-minded business 
men of Toledo, 160 miles north of 
Antioch, became interested, decided to 
double the size of the festival and bring 
half the festival to Toledo. 

e Force for Classics—The driving force 
behind Toledo’s dip into the classics is 
Martin Janis, president of ‘Toledo's 
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Kuehmann Foods, face is 


He’s also president of the Toledo 
Zoological Society. 

Janis and his wife tripped up to Strat- 
ford, Ont., last summer to see the 
Shakespearean festival there Chey 
came back every time thinking 
“Wouldn't it be nice if we could have 
something like this in Toledo.” 

An amphitheater that would suit 


such a festival was already available 


of Toledo end of Anti- 
PROMOTER och-Toledo festival Mar- 


tin Janis (front) awaits first curtain time. 


Arthur Lithgow (right) and 


DIRECTOR Antioch College Pres. Sam- 


uel Gould have expanded their festival. 


of Shakespeare-in-the- 
zoo, director Lou Klewer 
“zoo is not for ham 


OPPONENT 


(left) holds actors.” 
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preparations backstage 


FIRST-NIGHT bring out false hair, 


costumes for Much Ado About Nothing. 


in the grounds of the Toledo zoo. So 
Janis last vear sounded out the zoo 
directors, found most of th.m enthusi- 
istic. A four-man group of zoo directors 
headed for Antioch College to see the 
directors of the Antioch Festival. 

* College Caution—The college off- 
cials were cautious. Their festival was 
well. Last summer, more than 
50,000 persons paid to watch their 
shows, proving there had been a con- 
siderable improvement since the festi- 
val began in 1952 and since an unwrit- 
ten rule—“‘If there’s an audience of 25 


going 


or more each night, the show goes on” — 


had been applied. 

But Antioch’s Pres. Samuel B. Gould 
and the managing director of the fes- 
tival, Arthur Lithgow, mulled over the 
businessmen’s proposition and finally 
decided to accept it. 
¢ Guarantee for College—So now the 
l'oledo-Antioch Festival is in business 
with two acting troupes, two theaters, 
and a $100,000 guarantee from the 
Toledo Zoological Society to cover the 
greater part of the combined operation's 
$153,000 budget 

Chances are that the zoo won’t have 

to put up the $100,000—unless the 
Toledo end of the venture is a com- 
plete disaster. But whatever the loss— 
and a loss in the first year of the 
l'oledo Shakespearean festival isn’t un- 
expected—the zoo will foot the whole 
bill. If there’s a profit from the theater 
in the zoo, the zoo will collect 75% 
and Antioch College 25%. 
* For Art, Not Money—Making money, 
says Janis, isn’t the major object of 
presenting Shakespeare in the zoo’s am- 
pitheater. Prices for seats at the amphi- 
theater shows, which opened June 27 
and will run through Sept. 9, are $3 
(for the 448 box seats), $2 (for the 712 
reserved seats), and $1 (for the 778 
general admission seats). 

Something of the same mood of 
more for art, less for money has seeped 
over the two acting troupes as well. 
(he troupes, of between 25 and 30 
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performers each, rotate weekly between 
Antioch and Toledo; one troupe play- 
ing in Toledo for a week while the 
other plays at Antioch, and then switch- 
ing theaters for the following week. 
About half of the total of between 50 
and 60 performers are Actors’ Equity 
members, getting Equity salaries, but 
they’re working through the summer at 
minimum Equity rates, which range 
from $65 to $100. 

¢ Costly Venture—This doesn’t mean 
that the Toledo end of the joint ven- 
ture is an inexpensive operation. To 
prepare the amphitheater for the festi- 
val the zoological society has had to 
shell out $26,000 for a new lighting 
system, $8,000 for the multi-level 
wooden stage, $7,800 for the sound 
system (the incidental music is broad- 
cast from tapes), and $65,000 for each 
of the 11 weeks of the festival for 
salaries and other running expenses. 

If it comes nowhere near breaking 
even, it will make a harsh demand on 
the zoo’s resources. Last vear’s net 
income for the zoo was $84,000 from 
concessions and memberships. 

“That amount,” says the zoo’s busi- 
ness manager Joe Bissonette, “won't 
buy much Shakespeare these days.” 
¢ Opposition—Bissonette’s rueful com- 
ment doesn’t even begin to match the 
strong words of the zoological society's 
firmest opponent of Shakespeare-at-the- 
zoo. Says zoo director Lou Klewer, 
“The zoo is for animals, not ham 
actors.” He's adamant in his opinion 
that any money the society spends or 
pledges should go to improve the ani- 
mal collection and for nothing else. 

Still, there was a first-night audience 
—for Much Ado About Nothing—of 
2,021—more than 100 better than the 
1,900 maximum that the zoo society 
expected. The critics agreed the per- 
formance was fine, the technical prep- 
arations excellent and that only one 
thing upset the show—the animals in 
their cages nearby. 
¢ Interruption—Opening night came 
just at the end of mating season for 
the zoo’s peacocks. They spent the 
night interrupting Shakespeare with 
shrill cries. The lights set the lions 
roaring. The moon set the timber 
wolf wailing. 

The audience tittered at these loud 
asides, but wasn’t much upset. And 
orders for blocks of tickets have kept 
coming in faster than ever. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. has bought $1,200 
worth of tickets, and dozens of other 
Toledo area companies have bought 
smaller amounts. Shakespeare fans from 
distant cities—from Washington, D. C., 
to Kansas City—are planning trips to 
hear Shakespeare-by-the-Maumee. The 
performers, pleased about every other 
aspect, savy, “If only they can do some- 
thing about those peacocks.” 


Write-Off Snag 


Jones & Laughlin plan for 
a new steel mill near Houston 
hinges on getting a 60-month 
tax amortization. 


Accelerated amortization for new steel 
capacity—a sore point with the industry 
since such certification was cut off al- 
most a year ago (BW-—Sep.24'55,p127) 
—is back in the news this week, but 
with a twist. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. is con- 

sidering the erection of an integrated 
mill in the Houston area, primarily for 
the manufacture of seamless pipe and 
tubes. The plant would have a yearly 
capacity of about 1-million net tons of 
ingots, about half the capacity of U.S. 
Steel’s Fairless plant. But the J&L mill 
won’t be erected unless a 60-month 
write-off is granted. 
e Sales Pitch—Justification for such an 
application—when and if it is made— 
will lie heavily on the dispersal of seam- 
less pipe production that the proposed 
mill would afford. Now, about 80% of 
the nation’s seamless capacity is lo- 
cated between Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
Ohio. 

Seamless pipe and tubing are vital to 
the operation of the oil drilling and pro- 
ducing industry, to oil refining, and to 
the chemical process industry as well. 

If J&L were granted such a certifi- 

cate, steel sources believe, it would not 
indicate that fast write-offs were avail- 
able again for basic steel capacity. That, 
of course, is what the steel industry 
generally has been asking Washington 
to O.K. ever since it cut off the flow 
of new certificates for all but a few 
specialized steel projects. 
e Extra String—The proposed J&L 
plant would have an extra national de- 
fense string to its bow. Its product, in 
wartime, becomes a feedstock for gun 
barrels, shells, mortar tubes, rocket 
launchers, and ammunition. And one 
of the rolling mills involved would be a 
natural for producing round bars for 
heavy ordnance forgings. 

But the principal justification would 
be its ability to furnish seamless drill 
pipe, casing, and tubing for the oil- 
production industry (BW—May19’°56, 
pl15). Demand for these products has 
been ahead of domestic capacity; and in 
wartime, there would be important 
transport savings from having a mill in 
the heart of the pipe-consuming area. 

The cash saving on freight is one big 
reason J&L likes the idea. It’s now pay- 
ing $9.31 per ton to barge pipe from 
Aliquippa, Pa. Rail rates for the same 
trip are $1.58 per cwt. in 40,000-Ib. 


shipments. 
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Special Control Panel for the Morey Automatic Pro- 
filing Machine. This panel consists of an assembly of 
standard units listed in the Allen-Bradley Handy Catalog. 
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Modern, high speed, automatic ma- 
chine tools demand unfailing reliability in their motor 
controls. Allen-Bradley provides this reliability. That's 
why these controls are becoming standard equipment on 
more and more modern production machines. 

The simple design of Allen-Bradley solenoid motor con- 
trols . . . with only ome moving part . . . is assurance of 
millions of trouble free operations. And the double break, 
silver alloy contacts never need to be cleaned, filed, or 
dressed. 

For greater reliability, less down time, and less mainte- 
nance on machines that you are purchasing, you can’t go 
wrong when you specify Allen-Bradley quality control. 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


In Canada— 
Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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Niagara Power: The Odds Change 


@ Congressional approval of development of hydro 
site by New York State seems likely. 


@ Switch by Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. weakens 


forces advocating privately built project. 


@ Severe damage of Niagara Mohawk hydro plant 
by rockslide is key factor in company’s change of heart. 


The tons of rock that came crashing 
down into Niagara Gorge last month 
not only destroyed the largest plant of 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (BW— 
Jun.16'56,p28), they also shattered the 
balance of forces that had stalemated 
development of the Niagara by the 
New York State Power Authority. 

And so after nearly six years of 
wrangling between public and private 
power forces, Congress this week seems 
ready to flash a green light on a mam- 
moth power project at Niagara Falls. 
It will be one of the nation’s largest 
livdroelectric developments. 

Legislation authorizing the New York 
State Power Authority to construct the 
$440-million plant at the Lewiston site 
below the Falls passed the Senate last 
month. Last week it won approval 
from the House Public Works Commit- 
tee. It is expected to reach the House 
floor for action within two weeks. 
¢ Private Bill Fails—Three years ago 
the House passed a bill authorizing five 
private companies to build the plant, 
but it died in the Senate. 


|. Preference Controversy 


Che most controversial feature of the 
measure, sponsored by Sen. Herbert H. 
Lehman (D-N.Y.) is the provision for 
giving municipalities, rural electric co- 
operatives, and federal defense agencies 
first crack at buying the power. This is 
strongly backed by public power groups, 
opposed by utility companies. Even if 
the House knocks out this preference 
provision, Senate probably 
will put it back in. 

Previously, Chmn. Robert Moses of 
the New York Power Authority op- 
posed the preference clause. That was 
when Gov. Thomas E. Dewev headed 
the state administration. Dewev ac- 
tively backed state development of the 
project, but was against giving special 
groups preference in the sale of the 
power. New York’s current governor, 
Democrat Averell Harriman, favors pref- 
erence, and Moses no longer objects to 
it 
¢ Potential Capacity—Chmn. Moses 
says that if Congress approves the Leh 
man bill, as seems likely, the Niagara 


conferees 
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project will be built in three years. It 
will have a potential capacity of 1.7- 
million kw. 

Usually an agency wanting to build 
a power plant on a navigable river goes 
to the Federal Power Commission for a 
license. But under a rider to the 1950 
treaty with Canada, which provided for 
diversion of additional Niagara water 
for power purposes, Congress reserved 
the right to name the U.S. developer. 


ll. Unexpected Development 


Until June 7 it looked as if the six- 

vear stalemate in Congress would con- 
tinue indefinitely, while Canada con- 
tinued to take water from both sides for 
power use, as the treaty permitted. 
* Rockslide—But at 5:17 that afternoon 
Niagara Mohawk’s Schoellkopf plant, 
was crushed in a spectacular rockslide. 
Into the river slid the capacity to gen- 
erate 360,000 kw. 

Niagara Mohawk immediately made 
arrangements to replace the power for 
its customers, but at higher costs. This 
made Niagara Falls industry unhappy, 
and complaints soon reached Washing- 
ton. Unless low-cost power were made 
available, industrial spokesmen said, 
thev would pull out of the Niagara Falls 
area. 
¢ Private Offer—Niagara Mohawk, un- 
willing to lose valued customers, sought 
a compromise with the New York 
Power Authority. But the compromise 
was not presented to the utility’s four 
partners in the drive to build a private 
plant at Niagara. 

The compromise offer cracked the 
solid private power front, and resulted 
in sharp criticism of Niagara Mohawk, 
not only by fellow utility companies, but 
by Congressmen favoring private de- 
velopment, who felt the rug had been 
pulled out from under them. 


lil. Compromise and Criticism 


In withdrawing its opposition to pub- 
lic development, Niagara Mohawk put 
forward a three-point plan. Two-thirds 
of it seems likely to be granted by 
public power forces: 


e Niagara Mohawk would get 


power produced from the water that 
had been used at Schoellkopf under a 
federal license that expires in 1971. 
Niagara Mohawk concedes there would 
be no sense in rebuilding Schoellkopf. 
It would get more power and cheaper 
power from the new state plant. 

e Payments in lieu of taxes will be 
made by the state to the city of Niagara 
Falls to make up for the tax loss suf- 
fered as a result of the destruction of 
Schoellkopf. 

But Niagara Mohawk’s opposition to 
the preference clause appears doomed. 
¢ Holding the Bag—This leaves the 
other four companies holding the bag. 
Robert E. Ginna, president of Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric, declared angrily he 
was going to get the 100,000 kw. of 
Niagara power allotted to his company 
under the private power plan “regard- 
less of who builds the plant.” 

His anger was transmitted to private 
power congressmen, who sharply criti- 
cized Niagara Mohawk’s change of heart 
in House committee hearings last week. 
They charged a “deal” between the 
company and the New York Power Au- 
thority and hinted at a Congressional in- 
vestigation. Republicans on the commit- 
tee, with only two absentees, caucused 
and decided to stand firm for private 
power construction of the plant, but 
they were outvoted. 

They still hope to block the Lehman 
bill in the powerful House Rules Com- 
mittee, although the House leadership 
is committed to passage of the bill. 
¢ On the Spot—Niagara Mohawk ad- 
mitted it was on the spot. Its general 
counsel, Laum.n Martin, said “some 
connections had to be made promptly” 
so rate adjustments could be worked 
out and service continued in Western 
New York. The company’s needs will 
“at least double” by 1965, he said, 
and “we've got to come a long way to 
a reasonable solution.” 

Although it did not endorse the 
Lehman bill, Niagara Mohawk’s lone 
wolf move substantially weakened the 
private power forces. At least one mem- 
ber of the Upstate New York Repub- 
lican delegation, which had _ been 
unanimous for private development at 
Niagara, says he probably will vote for 
the Lehman bill now. 
¢ Democratic Hopes—Democratic Party 
leadership has pushed hard for the 
Lehman bill for two reasons. First, it 
will be a feather in Sen. Lehman’s cap 
if he, as expected, stands for re-election 
this fall. His seat is one the Repub- 
licans have high hopes of capturing. 

Second, another victory for public 
power would be a big campaign talking 
point in states where the conservation 
issue is a major one. 
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Roaring into braking turns gets brake drums red hot. That’s 
a problem Mercedes-Benz 300 SLR solved with nickel cast iron. 


She can hit 170 mph. 


And when she’s braked to a stop, the heat is 
on. Each brake drum must dissipate enough 
energy to melt almost a pound of iron. 

Superheating and the cooling off that fol- 


lows are too much for ordinary cast iron brake 
drums. They crack. 


Nickel helped the Mercedes-Benz to overcome 
this problem. The addition of nickel to the cast 
iron enabled the production of a brake drum 
with the thermal stability to take the violent 
temperature changes . . . enough strength to 
resist warpage and wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


How hot is a hot car? 


Nickel benefits many metals. It strengthens and 
toughens them. It gives them added corrosion 
resistance. The cases where nickel has helped 
engineers are numerous and the possible appli- 
cations for the future are infinite. 


If you have a metal problem, why not talk it 
over with us. We may be able to show you how 
nickel or a nickel alloy can help you. 

Send for “List A” of available publications. 
It includes a simple form to help you outline 
your problem. 


Nickel Alloys perform better, longer 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 








In Business 


“Fair Trade” Gets the Heave-Ho 


From Louisiana Supreme Court 


“Fair trade” had its teeth pulled in still another state 
this week. The Supreme Court of Louisiana—home state 
of Schwegmann Bros., high priest of the anti-fair traders 
—ruled that minimum price contracts between manufac- 
turers and retailers cannot bind non-signers. 

This ruling upset two decisions against Schwegmann, 
a New Orleans supermarket chain whose legal fight 
against fair trade led Congress to pass the McGuire Act 
legalizing the binding of non-signers (BW —Jul.19°52,p33). 
The present case involved efforts by Dr. G. H. Tichenor 
Antiseptic Co. to enjoin Schwegmann from selling its 
products below a fixed minimum. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Supreme Court 1s still rebuffing 
efforts by John Schwegmann, Jr., to get a ruling on the 
constitutionality of fair trade. 


Economic Barometers Read “Fair” 


On Eve of Steel Strike Tempest 


Economic indicators, which soon will be waggling 
spasmodically under the impact of the steel strike, were 
mostly pointing placidly upward on the eve of the big 
walkout. 

The Federal Reserve Board reported that in May con- 
sumer credit approached $28.6-billion. The May increase 
was $331-milhon, heftiest monthly jump this year, but 
relatively small potatoes compared with the $636-million 
rise in May, 1955. But May repayments this vear were 
nearly $3-billion, compared with $2.6-billion a year ago. 

The value of farm real estate on Mar. | was $102.4- 
hilion, up 4% in a year, says the Agriculture Dept. And 
farm prices have gone up 11% during 1956, to the highest 
point in nearly two years. 


Flemming Faces Quiz on Policy 


For Eastern Hemisphere Oil Imports 


Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming will be called on 
the Congressional carpet this week to explain the govern- 
ment’s program of voluntary restrictions on oil imports 
from outside the Western Hemisphere. 

A House Armed Services subcommittee is winding up 
its inquiry into a proposed crude oil pipeline from the 
West Texas fields to California. Flemming has already 
turned down the pipeline, which is opposed by West 
Coast oil producers. Yet Flemming, in his efforts to 
hold down imports, has exempted the West Coast on 
the grounds that it is a “crude short” area, and imports 
from Venezuela to California have gone up considerably. 
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The subcommittee wants an explanation of the ap- 
parent discrepancy between this rise and earlier testimony 
that the proposed pipeline would be useless, because 
refiners on the West Coast could not handle any more 
crude. 

Meanwhile, Flemming says he may call a hearing to 
consider official action against importers unless they lop 
some 90,000 daily bbl. off their scheduled third-quarter 
imports from the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Textron Picks Up Two More Outfits 
As Corporations Keep on Shuffling 


The corporate world this week continued its busy 
round of mergings, reshufflings, and just plain growths. 

That busy diversifier, Textron, Inc., picked up Hall- 
Mack Co. of Los Angeles (bathroom accessories) and 
Peat Mfg. Corp. of Norwalk, Calif. (die casting and 
plastic parts). 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. will buy the George Muehle- 
bach Brewing Co., if Muehlebach stockholders agree. . . . 
Stockholders of Interlake Iron Corp. have approved pur- 
chase of the assets of Globe Iron Co., of Jackson, Ohio, 
via a stock exchange. 


In a merger, directors of Stauffer Chemical Co. and 
West End Chemica! Co. have agreed to get together, 
via a stock exchange. 


The expanders-by-building include Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., which plans a $27-million catalytic cracking 
unit at its Baytown (Tex.) refinery. . . . 

Alcoa will start work soon on two new aluminum- 
making potlines at Massena, N. Y. . .. Georgia Power Co. 
will spend $13-million on a new 75,000-kw. generating 
unit at its McManus steam plant, near Brunswick. 

Chemstrand, Ltd., British subsidiary of the U.S. com- 
pany, will build a multi-milhon-dollar Acrilan plant in 
Northern Ireland. 


Business Briefs 


Class I railroads in May had $85-million estimated net 
income—after taxes, interest, and rentals; that’s $1-million 
under the year-ago month, says the Assn. of American 
Railroads. For the first five months of 1956, net income 
of the 12] major carriers was $322-million. 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., has cut the 
price of its copper by 5%¢ per Ib. for Canadian con- 
sumers. The new 40¢-a-lb. price is for Toronto delivery; 
and U.S. customers of INCO will continue to pay the 
official U.S. price around 46¢ per Ib. 


Graduate students of insurance have a new incentive: 
$1,500 annual fellowships set up by Employers Mutual, 
one each at the University of Wisconsin, Penn’s Whar- 
ton School, and UCLA’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration. The hope is that the students will go 
into teaching, thus widening the potential of insurance 
education. 
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Will Your Business Sell its Share of This 


$12 Billion Message Volume? 


America will increase its expenditures for personal telephone, telegraph and cable companies. 

and business messages sent by telephone, tele- Flexible commercial bank credit, such as The 
graph and letter from $8 billion in 1955 to an esti- Bank of New York provides, is an essential ele- 
mated level of more than $12 billion in 1965. ment in the profitable operation and expansion of 
This clearly spells opportunity for the manufac- | Companies in these fields. 

turers of communications equipment, typewriters, The senior officers of this Bank are readily avail- 
office machines and writing supplies, as well as able to discuss your requirements. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptows Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Temporary During Construction} 


Member Federa( Deposit Insurance Corporation 











LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 


Another “medical first” 
for Liberty 


HOW IT SAVES MEN AND 
REDUCES COMPENSATION COSTS 





MEDICAL ADVISORY SERVICE HELPS 
WORKERS and emplcyers. In 64 Metro- 

ylitan Areas Liberty Mutual retains 
ading orthopedic surgeons as Medical 
Advisors to check diagnosis of serious 
cases and assist treating physicians. 








Pac By 


Last year Liberty Mutual, with Boston University 


School of Medicine and Massachusetts Memorial Hos- 
pitals, opened a special center for the rehabilitation of 
paraplegics. Paraplegia, damage to the spinal cord, is 
the most serious of industrial injuries. Up to a few years 
ago the paraplegic faced complete inactivity and con- 
stant hospital care. Even before opening this center, 
Liberty pioneered in rehabilitating paraplegics, had 
completed work on 66 cases. 48% are now at work. Re- 


habilitating these 66, besides restoring social usefulness, 


ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT 
through Liberty’s 4-phase medical and 


health program and dividend policy. In- 
Plant Medical Service, Industrial Hygiene, 
Medical Advisory Service and Rehabilita- 
tion control losses, help achieve low net cost. 





effected an estimated average sav- 
ing of $38,000 a case in medical, 
hospital and compensation costs. 


LIBERTY Barun 






rat wxsunanct CoMPAnt 
eecety mutes, mmsuaanct Compant . verety Bute 


INSURANCE FOR: WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILES, LIABILITY, 
FIRE, GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, 
MARINE, CRIME 
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You will get Pres. Eisenhower’s answer in two to three weeks. 

Odds still are on the side of a second-term race. No one claims to know 
the President’s political plans at this time. Fact is that there’s been little 
talk of politics at the Gettysburg farm. But party leaders say he will run 
again. And they aren’t being discouraged by White House aides who see 
the recuperating Eisenhower daily. 


There’s a hedge, of course. Reporters at Gettysburg, the Presidential 
staff, and GOP spokesmen all condition the forecasts on a full recovery. It’s 
pretty well agreed that if complications should develop, Eisenhower will 
take himself out of the race and retire at the end of this term. 


But medical reports stay on the optimistic side. And backing them up 
is the fact that Eisenhower is up more, moves around more, transacts more 
White House business, and is gaining weight. 

The work-load will be steadily increased. During the first few days at 
Gettysburg, all business was handled at the farm. If the stay is prolonged, 
the executive office at the post office in town will be used. Meantime, the 
President will be getting about his farm more. 


ome Qacu 
Here’s a quick trip about the farm—a look at Eisenhower’s acres. 


Crop prospects are not the best. Weather this season has been on the 
unfavorable side—a little too dry and hot. And this shows in the President’s 
fields and pastures, just as it does in his neighbors’. 


Wheat will be on the short side—hurt by drought and heat. 

And so will oats. The President, like seme of his neighbors, is cutting 
part of his oats for hay, instead of letting them ripen and combining them 
for grain. 


Hay isn’t up to normal. Clover and timothy needed more rain for a 
good yield. The Eisenhower farm probably won’t yield much more than 
a ton to the acre. But this should take care of feed needs next winter. The 
President’s herd is small. 


Corn will depend on the weather from now on. The President has a 
fair stand. But the light color and afternoon curling shows the need for rain 
and plenty of it. 


Pastures are in pretty good shape. A few cattle the President keeps in 
a small pasture running down from the house are probably the most 
looked-at Angus in the country. Their shade is down by the road where 
tourists disregard the no-parking signs to get a long-distance peek at the 
Eisenhower residence. 


The new fences are going up slowly. But then, no farmer ever gets his 
fencing done in a hurry. This is a slack time job. And from the looks of 
things, Eisenhower’s farmers haven’t had much slack time. 


An increase in the farm’s quail will show up this fall. A newly hatched 
bunch of birds has been spotted on the place. And when the President sits 
on his porch in the late afternoon, he can hear the old cock birds bob 
whiteing from the fence posts. 


Democrats will make public power an election issue. They want to 
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reserve a large part of the coming atomic power projects for federal devel- 
opment. Meantime, they are pointing current private vs. public disputes to 
close elections in a number of states. Democrats in Congress have from 
Democratic National Chmn. Paul Butler a rundown of contests where power 
legislation is wanted to help candidates. 


There’s the Hell’s Canyon bill, which Butler figures will give help to 
Sens. Morse in Oregon and Magnuson in Washington and to Reps. Green in 
Oregon and Pfost in Idaho. 


The Niagara power legislation. Now ready for house action (page 36), 
is calculated to help reelect Sen. Lehman. 


Use of federal funds for atomic power plants, a Democratic-backed pro- 
gram, is counted on to help candidates in a number of areas where owner- 
ship of electric power is a political issue. especially in the Northwest and in 
the Mississippi and Tennessee River valleys. 


Adjournment time will be pushed back. A few weeks ago, leaders of 
both parties talked about July 14. The shift now is to the month’s end. 


The “must” list will take two-to-three weeks. On the money side, Con- 
gress still has to clear foreign aid, which is controversial, and the final sup- 
plemental bill, which is a sort of catch-all. In addition, the leaders will insist 
that the House and Senate complete action on: the social security liberaliza- 
tion, housing law extension, school building aid (if the integration issue can 
be ducked), omnibus rivers & harbors (the usual pork barrel bill). 


Washington plans to stay out of the steel strike. The Conciliation 
Service, of course, is doing what it can to bring management and labor 
together. But there’s no plan for political intervention at this time. 


Allocation of steel for defense needs is being talked not as something 
that will have to be done immediately, but as an eventuality if the strike 


becomes long-drawn out. 
— @. 


Result of Air Force Gen. Twining’s visit to Russia will be to put more 
drive under U.S. research and development. 


Here’s why: The Reds have us just about matched on today’s opera- 
tional aircraft—the fighters and bombers available to fight today. And in 
the next generation of planes, those now in the prototype stage, what 
Twining saw just about equals what we have. That means that the push 
now will be to develop something new—something that will put us back in 
the lead. 


There’s politics in the going over Defense Secy. Wilson got at the 
hands of the Senate Symington committee. The situation is not unlike that 
of the late 1940s, when the Republicans in Congress forced Pres. Truman 
to take a bigger-than-requested appropriation for the Air Force. Truman 
refused to spend the extra money. And when Korea came along, his 
economy was used against him. And that’s the sort of risk this Administra- 
tion will be taking in its refusal to go out and spend the extra $900-million 
tacked on to the defense budget—spend it now. But there will be commit- 
ments for the future, where the effort will be to again get U.S. air power 


ahead of Russia’s. 
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In the Chemical Industry 


Honeywell instruments record and control important process 
variables in the production of cellulose acetate at Celanese 
Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. Complex chemical 
processes are easily controlled and quality is kept high through 
instrumentation. 





In Metal Processing 


Honeywell controls regulate critical temperatures in gas-fired 
furnaces which continuously bright-harden small spherical 
rollers and races at SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. Precise, 
automatic controls huld rejects to a minimum. 











In the Food Industry 


Instrumentation helped production spurt from 
3,400 pounds of milk processed per day in 1934 to 
a phenomenal 100,000 pounds per hour today, at 
the completely modern Lehigh Valley Co-oper- 
ative Farmers Dairy, Allentown, Pa. Each 
Honeywell-controlled continuous pasteurizing 
system handles 125,000 quarts of milk per 
day—a total hourly capacity of 40,000 pounds. 


capacity into profits 


with Honeywell automatic controls 


Taxe a look at the examples of what engineered instrumentation 

is doing for major industries. Wherever modern methods of process 
measurement and control are applied, quality and output go up, unit costs 
come down. Why not discover the full potential of your own plant 
through instrumentation? 


Whether you’re modernizing your present plant or planning a new 
one, instrumentation by Honeywell can lead the way toward more 
economical production . . . can even substantially reduce your capital outlay. 


Honeywell, the world’s largest maker of automatic controls, is 
ready to make instrumentation start paying off for you right now. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Indusirial 
Division, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa.— 
in Canada, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


MIt*n NnNEAPOLIS 
‘iH Honeywell 
BROWW INSTRUMENTS 


Fouts wn Couttol. 





FINANCE 


PORTFOLIO ADVICE is a vital adjunct of Hogle’s brokerage 


business. It is a leading expert on mining stocks. 
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, 
k mance 


James E. Hogle (left, facing camera), man- 
aging partner of Salt Lake City’s Hogle & 
Co., hashes over firm’s widespread activi- 
ties with his partners. In the pictures 


below, you can see... 


In Utah, This Is 


In the very midst of rush to get on 
the uranium stock bandwagon a few 
years back, one brokerage house con 
sistently urged caution, waved custome: 
away from “hot tips,” and finally told 
its salesmen to put the damper on ai: 
uranium sales save for a handful of 
choice issues. This action in itself may 
not seem unique—there were plenty of 
cooler heads around at the time—but it 
was singular considering the firm was 
right in the center of the hottest bed of 
uranium speculation, Salt Lake City. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. threw the weight 
of over 40 vears of conservative brok- 
erage service behind its campaign to 
slow up the rampant uranium specula- 
tion. “We were sitting on a keg of 
dynamite,” says managing partner James 
E. Hogle, “and the fact that the market 
declined without collapsing saved a lot 
of small investors.” 


Hogle & Co. is relatively unknown— 
outside of brokerage circles—in the East 
but in the West it has built up a repu- 
ation for topnotch analysis of mining 

nterprises and generally conscrvative 
stock and commodity dealings. Many 
Eastern brokerage houses use Hogle for 
reports and analysis of Western com- 
panies, particularly in mining. 

e Exchanges—Hogle’s Eastern ties are 
strengthened by its memberships on 
both the American and New York Stock 
Exchanges, and in the Eastern com- 
modity markets. About 90% of its 
brokerage business in listed issues is 
done on either the Big Board or the 
Curb. Hogle maintains a small New 
York office, staffed by three partners. 
But the bulk of its business is centered 
in the West. 

To well over 40,000 customers, and a 
good number of market followers, Hogle 


REPORTS on companies, such as this West Jordan (Utah), sugar 
plant belonging to Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., are another Hogle service. 
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HOGLE’S BOARD ROOM is the center 
of brokerage activity in Salt Lake City. 


Wall Street 


& Co. is the stock market. Remote 
from the Eastern financial centers, the 
customers rely on Hogle’s network of 
communications—some 10,000 miles of 
direct wires included—and its experience 
in dealing in both nationally traded 
and locally traded issues. 

Hogle isn’t a big firm, alongside 3 
giant like Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, which provides its chief com- 
petition in Salt Lake City and will have 
10 times more volume in its nation- 
wide setup with its 110 offices, than 
Hogle with its 17 
¢ Gossip, Too—Just the same, Hogle’s 
home office is Salt Lake City’s center 
for stock market information and gossip. 
Because of its reliance on the New York 
markets, and the three-hour differential, 
Hogle’s office opens at 6:30 a.m. every 
trading day. Many Salt Lake business- 
men stop by on their way to work in 





UNDERWRITING means knowing a com- 


pany—here Interstate Motor Lines, Inc. 
































BY O.SOGLOW 





DASH IT ALL! When dots become dashes or 
vice versa, telegraph messages get garbled. A 
telegraph company cut errors by 42% when 
they reduced noise levels. Whenever you let 
employees hear themselves think, you cut 
errors, reduce fatigue... 


MUM'S THE WORD! Air 
rushing through engine 
and compressor intakes 
often sets up disturbing 
sound waves. Air-Maze 
filter silencers muffle the noise, helpemployees 
work better, keep the neighbors happy. 


c.vus 
GLuB 
°o 


° 


O1L BATH DROWNS Dust! Polished engine 
parts get a longer lease on life with an Air- 
Maze oil-bath filter on the air intake. Dirty 
air is scrubbed clean in a pool of oil. Dust 
can’t get through to do its dirty work. 


if YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Department C, 
25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


AIRes 


The Filter E s 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SHLENCERS © CIL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 
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INVESTMENT EDUCATION is a never ending chore when you're as near the grass roots 


as Hogle. 


the summer to see how the market 
opens or get the latest gossip on a 
favorite issue or commodity. By nine 
o'clock, the “regulars” are gathered in 
force in the rectangular board room, 
arguing the market, politics, or any- 
thing else, always with an eye cocked 
on the quote board where half a dozen 
goodlooking Salt Lake girls in print 
dresses update stock prices. By 4:30, 
the office has closed, and the staff is 
pulling together all loose ends from its 
myriad activities. 
Like most fairly 


large 


brokerage 
houses today, Hogle does a lot more 
than just give a bunch of customers’ 


men a place to hang their hats. About 
55% of Hogle’s business comes from 
commissions on trading listed securities, 
most of which are on the two big New 
York exchanges. But the firm also 
does the biggest single share of the 
dealings of the Salt Lake City Exchange, 
accounting for between one-third and 
one-half of all its volume. 

¢ Underwriting—An increasingly large 
portion of Hogle’s business today comes 
from underwriting, much of it for local 
companies. For the first half of this 
year, around 17% of its gross income 
was derived from underwritings. (Hogle 
was the focus in its area for distribution 
of Ford Motor Co. stock last January, 
even though it had only 16,000 shares 
to dole out.) 

Another 13% of Hogle’s gross comes 
from dealings in unlisted securities, in- 
cluding, to a minor extent, uranium 
and other speculative mining issues. 
A big chunk of Hogle’s unlisted deal- 
ings is in Western issue; like many 
brokerage houses outside New York, 
it has a higher percentage of its trad- 
ing volume in unlisted issues than most 
Manhattan firms. 


Here a University of Utah class gets the word from a Hogle representative. 


The rest of Hogle’s business comes 
from commodities—around 4% of gross 
income—and interest charges plus 
activities in the behalf of other in- 
vestment houses. Hogle’s status as a 
top authority on mining companies is 
drawn on heavily by Eastern firms, 
especially since uranium, thorium, 
lithium, as well as copper and other 
nonferrous metals, have become 
market favorites. 
¢ Start in Mining—Hogle’s reputation 
in mining is solidly based. The founder 
of the firm, James A. Hogle, had been 
a well-known mining engineer for 16 
years when he first went into the 
brokerage business. His purpose then 
was simply to help finance mining 
developments, which had run into a 
mild slump at the time. “Our first 
month’s commissions,” Hogle once re- 
called, “were only $20.63.” 

The World War I stock price boom 
helped establish the company, though, 
and soon another office was opened, 
in Ogden, to supplement the Salt Lake 
City operation. 

The elder Hogle died last September, 
but his conservatism had long since 
become a tradition with the company, 
carried on under the management of 
one of his sons, James E. Hogle. A 
longtime associate recalls that James 
A. Hogle “had a lot of patience. He 
was no short-term trader. And he had 
a firm rule for employees, ‘never 
recommend anything you wouldn’t buy 
yourself.’”” The stock market crash of 
1929 hit Hogle hard, even though he 
had long before started tightening up 
on margin accounts on his own. To 
survive the crash, and keep his staff 
intact, Hogle sold some of his mining 
properties. 
¢ Family Holdings—The Hogle family 
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TIRELESS TOWMOTOR 


Next time, in your business, when 
the job description reads— 
“WANTED: Fast, efficient, tireless 
workers for materials handling op- 
erations in Receiving, Production, 
Warehousing, or Shipping”— 
Remember: Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks meet all of these exacting 
qualifications. To expedite materials 
handling and_cut man-hour costs, 
they'll work for you at peak effi- 
ciency 24 hours a day without a 
single. let down in speed or power 
because . . . Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks are tireless workers for every 
size industry, for every materials 
handling operation. Ask your Tow- 
motor Representative this question: 
“What's the BiG HANDLING IDEA... 
for my business?” . . . and write for 
Job Studies covering your industry. 
Tow motor Corp., Div. 201, 1226 E. 
152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


There's only one Fork Lift 
Truck called TOWMOTOR 


polo r lok + tok.) 


TOWMOTOR 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


America's Best Engineered Fork Lift Truck 








aul 


. . the uranium boom 
resulted in a_ few solid 
customers . . .” 

HOGLE starts on p. 46 


still has some interest in mining, con- 
trols the Consolidated Eureka Mining 
Co., a lead-gold-silver mine in Nevada, 
and Rico Argentine Mining Co., a 
lead-zinc-silver mine in southwestern 
Colorado. 

Through a real estate firm, the 
Hogles also own valuable property in 
the Salt Lake City area, where what 
was once regarded as open country 
has become suburbs. 

J. E. Hogle, the present managing 
partner, grew up with the company, 
starting in Salt Lake City, then moving 
to Los Angeles, which today is Hogle’s 
biggest office in volume. 

Whereas the elder Hogle stayed 
pretty much out of underwriting, his 
son is spurring the company to do an 
increasing amount. A typical under- 
writing for Hogle was the recent financ- 
ing for Interstate Motor Lines, Inc., 
formerly a closely held local trucking 
concern. Hogle sold 50,000 shares of 
Interstate to the public at $10 a share, 
giving the company funds for further 
expansion. 
¢ Grown Up—Despite its cautious 
stepping during the uranium craze, 
Hogle as underwritten one uranium 
company issue, and has no aversion to 
underwriting others—once it has assured 
itself that they are solid companies with 
some genuine growth potential. Hogle 
himself says, “Uranium has ended the 
first stage—the promotional, land-boom 
stage; now it is in the second stage 
of consolidation and mergers. The 
uranium industry is moving into firmer 
hands and into a stronger position.” 

Hogle doesn’t regard the uranium 
boom as a complete flop, even though 
the firm finally had to turn its back 
on the speculative issues to discourage 


on the Bao 
starry-eyed buying. For one thing, the 


BaO “babies” your LCL! boom resulted in a few solid new 


B&O Time-Saver Service is always customers. ““The guy who used to walk 
to the back of the room, take a look 
at the uranium board and then leave 
In addition, it offers LCL shippers began to notice that there were other 
. rr stocks to buy.” 

ee a So far this year, Hogle’s business is 
off from 1955, largely because volume 
when you ship via B&O, has slumped so sharply on the New 
Ask ! York Stock Exchange. But Hogle has 

sx our man big plans, and is looking into possi- 

bilities for opening new offices in two 
other cities. “It’s simply a matter of 
growing with the area,” says Hogle, 
as he glances out of his window over- 
looking Salt Lake City’s busy Main 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Street. “We want to be able to take 
investment opportunities to all of the 
citizens in the region we serve.” END 
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kind to less-than-carload freight. 
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Official U. S$. Navy Photograph 


The U. S. S. Boston (CAG-1), the Navy’s first guided missile cruiser, with Terrier Missiles and their launchers at the stern. 


NAVY BUREAU OF ORDNANCE DEVELOPS WEAPON SYSTEMS 
FOR USE AGAINST ATTACK BY SEA OR AIR 


The recent unveiling of the Navy’s first ready-for- 
combat anti-aircraft guided missile weapon system 
—TERRIER—is but one result of the research and 
development work being done by the U. S. Navy’s 
Bureau of Ordnance and a coordinated team of 
industrial and educational institutions. 

From its establishment in 1842, the Bureau of 
Ordnance has provided the weapons with which the 
Navy has fought victoriously in six wars. With the 
evolution of armament, from the first muzzle loading 
cannons to today’s complex weapons systems, it has 
directed the design, development, and production 
of the computers, fire control, and other types of 
equipment comprising the Navy's air, surface, and 
underwater ordnance. 








Beverly Hills, Cal. ° Dayton, Ohio 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 


The Research and Development Division of the 
Bureau of Ordnance has the responsibility of initiat- 
ing and coordinating the research and development 
of the many projects which result in such end prod- 
ucts as guided missiles, homing torpedoes, aircraft 
laid mines, and the launching and control systems 
for these weapons. 

The job of guiding a key element of a modern 
day weapon system from the idea stage to the ready- 
for-combat stage involves a wealth of technology— 
drawing upon the skill, farsightedness, and courage 
of responsible scientific and technical personnel in 
the Bureau of Ordnance and its laboratories, and 
their counterparts in universities and industrial 
organizations. 
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Ford Instrument C y ineer 








ENGINEERS 
of unusual abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Write for information. 





r — 
quip d for Navy 
instrument in one of the environ- 
mental test chambers. 
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26.00 per share. 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


625,070 Shares 
The United States Life Insurance Company 


in the City of New York 


CAPITAL STOCK 
($2 Par Valve) 





Public Offering Price: $26.00 Per Share 





550,064 of the above shares are being sold by selling stockholders. The 
remaining 75,006 shares are that part to which the selling stockholders 
will not subseribe of an offering of 100,000 shares being made simul- 
taneously by the Company to its stockholders for subscription at 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities in this State, 


William Blair & Company The First Boston Corporation Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 

Mert Lynch, Pere, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


June 21, 1956 














Self-Dumping Hopper cuts waste handling time 85% 


It used to take two hours daily to 
handle waste at Newark Boxboard Co., 
Newark, N. J. Now one fork truck oper- 
ator does the whole job in 15 minutes by 
using Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers. 
Five Roura Hoppers serve as waste 
receptacles, conveniently located The 
fork truck takes them, one after the 
other, to the shipping dock. When he 


ROURA 
Self Dumpii 
HOPPER 
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flips the latch the load is dumped auto- 
matically. The hopper rights itself, locks 
itself, and is returned to its station. 

Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers fit any 
standard lift truck. They’re cutting costs 
and saving time in many different indus- 
tries handling wet or dry, hot or cold 
bulky materials. 





WANT MORE DETAILS? Attach this coupon to your 


| 
letterhead and maii to | 
ROURA IRON WORKS : 
! 

4 


1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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U.S. Rubber Co. stockholders have ap- 
proved the issuing of convertible bonds, 
and $60-million of them may be sold 
this year to finance expansion and aug- 
ment working capital. If so, says Chmn. 
H. E. Humphreys, Jr., the company’s 
long-term debt will reach $238-million, 
some $210-million more than it was 10 
years ago. But Humphreys adds that in 
the same period sales and working capi- 
tal have doubled, $245-million has gone 
into plant, and book value of the com- 
mon stock has almost tripled. 


- 
Another off-beat merger took place 
when Standard Commercial Tobacco 
Co. acquired a small toy maker. 


+ 

Corporate security flotations through 
May ran 17% ahead of last year, a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board survey indicates. 
Lately, they've been some 40% ahead, 
and the Fed estimates that first-half 
new money offerings will reach $4.9- 
million. 


* 
Sale of M&M Wood Working Co. to 
Seattle’s Simpson Timber Co. has been 
O.K-d by M&M stockholders. The 
price: $35 per share of M&M stock, or 
about $50-million. 


se 
It’s rumored in Texas that the Clint W. 
Murchison interests are thinking of sell- 
ing—perhaps publicly—200,000 shares of 
Union Chemical & Materials common, 
an 18% interest. The stock was selling 
around $26 on the Big Board this week. 


e 

Class 1 railroads now estimate that their 
1956 capital spending will top $1.3-bil- 
lion—45% more than a year ago—says 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Equipment spending alone will be close 
to $900-million, an increase of 68%. 


. 

A $300-million expansion in the next 
10 years is aimed at doubling the an- 
nual power generating capacity of Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co. 


. 
King-size bond offerings ahead include: 
$60-million 25-year Superior Oil (Calif.) 
debentures; $50-million 25-year Inland 
Steel first mortgage bonds; $30-million 
25-year Food Machinery & Chemical 
debentures. 

° 
New mortgage loans of the nation’s 
building and loan group in first-half 
1956 slipped 7% under their year- 
earlier level. U.S. Savings & Loan 
League Pres. Walter Dreier estimates 
their total at: $5.4-billion vs. $5.8-bil- 
lion a year ago. The trade’s mortgage 
holdings, Dreier says, totaled $33.7-bil- 
lion on June 30, some 7% higher than 
at the close of 1955, and some 16% 
more than mid-1955. 
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3500 MILES WITHOUT A BRUISE 


These plums are proof of the way Gaylord 
corrugated containers protect delicate products. 
They're shipped cross-country ... yet they arrive 
in top-price condition. What's more, these cor- 
rugated containers weigh less and pack faster. 


If your product is “plum” delicate you'll profit 
by packing in Gaylord quality boxes. For infor- 
mation on any type of corrugated or solid fibre 
container, contact your nearby Gaylord office. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 








Loke 
Since its manufacture for Consumers Power Co., this 46,000 volt under- Michigan 
water cable has been installed across the Straits of Mackinac (see 
map). One of four lengths that totaled nearly % million pounds, this 
power link contains over 900 miles of copper conductor and steel 
armor wire, 23 tons of paper and insulating oil and 2 carloads of lead. 


“MISSING LINK™ ( Ue & " 
TURNS UP IN MICHIGAN! Kas ‘°"""""* 


And Michigan is fit to be tied! Tied together, that between Michigan’s upper and lower peninsulas. 
is, for the first time in history by a 46,000 volt power This link is another example of the reliance which 
link consisting of four huge Okonite underwater utility and industrial companies place on Okonite 
electric cables—each four miles long — stretching cables for circuits that must not fail. The Okonite 
across the bottom of the Straits of Mackinac Company, Passaic, N. J. 


where there’s electrical power . . . there’s 0 KO fs ITE CAB LE 
— 4157 
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Ivan L. Wiles—General Motors’ 
newest executive vice-president 
—takes on the job of shepherd- 
ing the company’s franchise 
system. His assignment is. . . 


Staving Off a Dealer Revolt 


On the organization chart of General 
Motors Corp. for the past few years 
there have been two executive vice-pres- 
idents—one to whom the car divisions 


report, and one to whom the financial 
staff reports. Now there is a third. Ex- 
cept for his immediate assistants, no 
one in the corporation reports to him. 
But right now, there are few more 
important jobs. 

For Ivan L. Wiles (cover) is GM’s 
Executive Vice-President in Charge of 
Dealer Relations. And if factory-dealer 
relations break down—or if the govern- 
ment takes control of them out of the 
industrv’s hands—auto executives are 
convinced that the present auto distri- 
bution system will end, and the entire 
business will change radically. 
¢ Industry’s Need—Wiles sits where he 
does—on the organization chart and in 
a large office near that of GM Pres. 
Harlow H. Curtice on the 14th floor 
of the General Motors Building—be- 
cause GM retailers have not been con- 
tent with industry conduct of factory- 
dealer relations. That’s not peculiar to 
GM dealers. In the memory of veteran 
auto men, there has never been a time 
when dealers have been in such a fer- 
ment. 

[hat’s why Chrysler and Ford, as 
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well as GM, have created special offi- 
ces to listen to dealers. At Chrysler, it 
is a two-man team of Nicholas Kelley, 
Jr., a vice-president, and Robert C. 
Somerville, assistant to the president. 
At Ford, there is a three-man dealer 
policv beard headed by Benson Ford. 
¢ One of a Kind—Ivan Wiles’ job is 
unique. There has never been another 
like it in the industry. He has a more 
exalted title than the dealer relations 
people in other companies. He oper- 
ates his job differently. More impor- 
tant, in the four months since he was 
appointed, he has arrived at a thought- 
ful explanation for the job that is only 
partly approached at Chrysler and is not 
disclosed at all at Ford. 

“My appointment,” 

a recognition of the 
of dealers for greater individual con- 
sideration, and a recognition of their 
place in the community.” 
e New Attitude—Automobile dealers, 
he continues, do not regard themselves 
as being in the same economic and 
social strata as a hardware merchant 
or other retailer. 

Over the years, the majority of deal- 
ers have attained substantial affluence, 
and with it considerable economic, 
civic, and political influence. Their 


says Wiles, “‘is 
human desire 





standing in the eyes of the company, 
however, has not always reflected this. 
At least until dealer franchise agree- 
ments were rewritten earlier this year 
by all the major auto manufacturers, 
the dealers were in a situation that they 
termed “economic servitude.” 

Auto dealers—particularly in medium- 
sized cities—have served in high public 
offices, directed municipal fund-raising 
and large community projects. Yet the 
local factory representative could, aud 
often did, “propose” how the dealer 
should conduct his business, even how 
much salary he should pay himself. To 
his community, the die | is one of its 
most responsible citizens; to his factory 
he often has been the business equiv- 
alent of the village idiot. 

It is not Wiles’ job to take over a 
factory’s relations with its dealers, But 
it is his job to try to change attitudes. 


What Kind of Job? 


The attitudes that it is Wiles’ job 
to correct—and the job of the Chrysler 
and Ford groups also—spring from the 
distinguishing characteristics of the au- 
tomobile business. In return for sign- 
ing his franchise, the dealer has always 
got two well-recognized advantages: A 
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From 
ASBESTOS 


die-formed 
PACKING RINGS 


for small units 


PACKINGS 


4 _ for giant 
{| automations 


There is a Johns-Manville Packing 
for every sealing need 


Working closely with leading industries, Johns- 
Manville has developed a broad line of packings and 
other sealing devices. They are furnished for small 
equipment components and for large automatic 
machines. They can be produced in virtually any 
volume required. These materials are precision-made 
to seal tighter and last longer under the service 
conditions for which they are designed. 

For example, Johns-Manville has pioneered in 
developing moulded packings with greater compact- 
ness and higher efficiency . . . and in developing 
asbestos and synthetic rubber compositions to with- 
stand severe service. These quality packings last 
longer, reduce wear on costly equipment, result in 
fewer shutdowns for maintenance. 

Four modern plants— Manville, New Jersey, spe- 
cializing in moulded, fabric and sheet packings . . . 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, metal-asbestos and 
metallic gaskets . .. Waukegan, Illinois and Watson, 
California, sheet packing and gaskets. 

Over four hundred J-M packing distributors 
assure you of prompt service when you need main- 
tenance packings. 


For more information about J-M Packings and Gaskets, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville 


Ml PACKINGS AND GASKETS 
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“... dealer feels he should 
be under no obligation to 


buy cars he can’t sell profit- 
ROR, 


DEALER REVOLT starts on p. 55 


new product every year, backed by a 
tremendous promotional campaign fi- 
nanced by the factory; and protection 
in fact (even if not contractually) from 
anyone else in his immediate neighbor- 
hood being authorized to sell that self- 
same product. 
¢ Obligations—““There isn’t any other 
relationship that places as many obliga- 
tions on the manufacturer,” says Wiles. 
Those two advantages to the dealer ex- 
plain what he means. The annual 
model change in the auto industry is 
probably the largest yearly “cost-of-busi- 
ness” you'll find in the entire economy 
—for 1957 it will aggregate well over 
$1-billion. To continue the expendi- 
ture of such staggering sums every vear, 
the auto industry has to assure itself of 
a market of a certain size. (Says L. D. 
Crusve, executive vice-president of Ford 
Motor Co., “We price our millionth 
car before the first one is built.”) Yet 
historically the industry has refrained 
from promiscuous appointment of new 
dealers. Instead, at times, its sales repre- 
sentatives have wheedled, pleaded, 
argued, cajoled, and even threatened 
dealers into selling enough cars to pay 
off the billion-dollar-plus tooling bill. 
Thus the clash in attitudes. The fac- 
tories have felt they take all the finan- 
cial risk, and have to protect it by spur- 
ring dealers to ever-better sales per- 
formances. The dealers have felt the 
factories take no risk at all because cars 
are sold to dealers for cash on delivery, 
and once the cars leave the factory gates 
they are the dealers’ financial risk. And 
as a man regarded in his community as 
a responsible businessman, a dealer feels 
he should be under no obligation to buy 
cars he cannot sell profitably. 
¢ Winning the Dealers—It is Wiles’ 
job to win dealers to acceptance of a 
philosophy of partnership-in-risk with 
the factory, and to convince his col- 
leagues at General Motors that dealers, 
too, have rights. In a sense, he’s a trans- 
mission gear—he passes on the factory 
view to dealers, and the dealer view to 
GM factories. He reports directly to 
Curtice. He recommends actions. He 
has no authority to rewrite franchise 
agreements, change dealer policies, or 
adjudicate disputes with dealers (the 
latter is the function of William C. 
Coleman, a retired federal judge re- 
cently appointed as GM’s impartial 
dealer umpire. 
¢ Recommendations—Wiles listens to 
complaints from dealers, and passes the 
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MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


Near enough to Chicago to draw on its 
labor pools and other advantages, yet a 
pleasant, small city (30,000), directly on 
the lake with excellent recreational facil- 
ities. Served by five railroads. Several well- 
located plant sites are available. 





LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


In the heart of the beautiful Bluegrass 
region, famous for its fine horses and 
burley tobacco. A new industrial district 
is adjacent to the railroad and a belt 
line highway. There is another good site 
a short way out-of-town. 


| 





ee 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? If your plans for expansion or decentralization include 
a location in these or other areas served by us, we shall be glad to give you de- 
tailed information on these sites and many others. Your inquiry will be handled 
by Chesapeake & Ohio in complete confidence. Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, 
Director of Industrial Development, 32nd F1., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Take a look at these 


lant sites 


ROMULUS, MICHIGAN 

a rapidly growing industrial area on the 
outskirts of Detroit. Plenty of skilled 
labor available. 70 acres of prime indus- 
trial land on railway and highway. All 
utilities. Only a few minutes from Willow 
Run airport. 


7 


BUFFALO 





WINFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA 


where C & O plans a new spur to open up 
a very desirable industrial area along the 
south side of the Kanawha River. About 
2000 acres will be available for develop- 
ment just beyond the western edge of the 
Charleston metropolitn area. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA « WEST VIRGINIA « KENTUCKY « OHIO « INDIANA+ MICHIGAN « SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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HYDRAULIC ARMS WITH A ROOF-TOP REACH 


A Gar Wood idea for cost-minded builders! 


There’s a revolution afoot in the home-building industry! Through 
mechanization, builders plan to save a billion dollars a year . . . build 
better houses for much less money. Gar Wood Hi-Lifts for trucks have 
an important place in this picture. 

At the job site, Hi-Lifts provide fast, easy roof-level delivery of build- 
ing materials. A midwestern roofer saves half a day per job unloading 
gravel, a full day per job unloading shingles. Lumber yards cut handling 
costs up to 30% ... unload from freight cars faster, reduce labor and 
demurrage costs. Because the Hi-Lift also dumps and hauls, it stays busy 
every day, is practical for even the smaller builder. 


Other industries have been quick to take advantage of Hi-Lifts, too. 
Many major airlines are now using them to service airplane engines .. . 
to load and unload freight, baggage and hot food trays at plane level. 
Service companies use Hi-Lifts as mobile platforms for installing over- 
head signs . . . painting walls and bridges . . . installing telephone equip- 
ment... changing streetlight bulbs. 

Chances are good that somewhere in your present operation a Gar 
Wood Hi-Lift could save time, money and manhours. To find out, write to: 
Customer Service Department, Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne 5, Mich. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Wayne, Michigan « Richmond, California 
Plants in Wayne and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Obie; Mattoon, lll.; Richmond, Calif, 
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complaints along to the appropriate di- 
vision or to William F. Hufstader, 
GM vice-president for distribution. He 
also makes recommendations at mect- 
ings of GM policy groups. After an in- 
tensive three-month study, he has won 
approval of a significant recommenda- 
tion: A dealer relations man has been 
appointed to each of the car and truck 
divisions. This step, which has been 
taken at neither Chrysler nor Ford, 
brings Wiles’ method of operation 
into sharp focus. 

*« New Practices—The divisional dealer 
man reports to the divisional general 
manager. Isn’t this just putting things 
back where they were when the dealer's 
point of contact was the divisional saies 
manager who also reports to the divi- 
sional general manager? Not at all, in 
Wiles’ view. A body of practice on 
dealer relations is evolving. This passes 
from Wiles to the divisional dealer re- 
lations man (through the general man- 
ager, Or course), and the divisional man 
can consult directly with Wiles on 
dealer problems. 

This arrangement is similar to the 
labor relations setup at GM and other 
auto companies—and that is no acci- 
dent. As Wiles talks about the reasons 
for the various dealer relations pro- 
grams, the analogy to the development 
of labor relations becomes more and 
more striking. 


ll. Origins of the Job 


None of the auto companies gave 
dealers a channel to top management, or 
began drastic rewriting of the franchise 
agreements until after the hearings be- 
fore Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee and Sen. A. S. 
Monroney’s Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Subcommittee last winter (BW— 
Dec.3’55,p26). All of the companies, 
however, claim they had been contem- 
plating such moves for a long time. 
Wiles is an able and introspective de- 
fender of that claim. 
¢ Pressures—The present dealer rela- 
tion programs have come about because 
of social and economic pressures that 
really originated outside the auto indus- 
try, and long before the Senatorial hear- 
ings. The growth of organized labor in 
the 1930s was one such. 

Since signing its first labor contract 
in 1937 after bitterly resisting unions, 
GM has several times pioneered in labor 
relations and, more prominent to the 
Wiles frame of reference, prides itself 
on enlightened policies for all employ- 
ees, whether organized or not. 

In another area, General Motors is 
not insensitive to public opinion re- 
garding “bigness” and its relations with 
“small business.” It long ago began 
stressing the extent to which it is a 
customer of thousands of smaller com- 
panies, and the importance of such 
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Improving Products and 











Processes in the Appliance Industry... 


MORE AND MORE ALUMINUM 


These wizards who make refrigerators and other 
appliances are bringing consumers the rainbow. Soft 
colors, bright colors, more colors to match or blend 
with every whim, every decor. The lustrous color 
of anodized aluminum ‘shelves, trays, drawers, and 
trim is in the metal, not on it. So the beauty lasts. 
In many other ways Reynolds Aluminum makes 
appliances more efficient and economical. Alumi- 
num is lightweight. It won't rust or chip, ever. It 
protects food flavor, purity and color. It spreads 
heat evenly in cooking appliances—no hot spots. 
And the same excellent heat transfer properties 
mean better performance and savings in refrigerator 
evaporators. 

Wizardry with aluminum in any application is the 
regular job of Reynolds Styling and Engineering 
departments. Reynolds designers and fabrication 


Goes to Work Every Day 


engineers are constantly at work with many manu- 
facturers helping them obtain better products at the 
lowest cost. If you'd like them to work with you, 
contact the Reynolds branch office near you, or write 
to Reynolds Metal Company, P.O. Box 1800-PA, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


See “FRONTIER”, Reynolds exciting dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV 


are made wit 


REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM 





By the makers of Reynolds Wrap 











Economy starts in the 
conference room at 

Eastern Motor Express, Inc., 
for true economy 

results from the 


smoothly integrated 
operation of an 
organization as a whole. 


coordinating traffic and operations 


Everything it takes to move 
your product swiftly to 
its destination at lowest cost 


is pre-charted—every 


in-terminal and over-the-road 
[ A N N / N G facility readied—all responsible 
personnel alerted. Additional 


cost reductions are made 
possible through Eastern 
Motor Express’s intensive 
driver-training and award- 
winning claim prevention 
programs which act to lower 
risks to both goods 

and equipment. 

Eastern Motor Express’ 
extra-efficient coordination 

of traffic and operations 

all the way down the line 
does make a difference in 
cutting customer costs. 

We prove it every day to 

the continuing satisfaction of 
more and more shippers. 








MOTOR 
EXPRESS, INC. 


General Offices: 128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 





Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard: Baltimore « Bethlehem » Chicago » Cincinnati « Cleveland 
Columbus + Dayton « Evansville « Fort Wayne « Harrisburg « Indianapolis « Jersey City 
Metuchen « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Trenton « Zanesville 
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. . . in postwar days, 
business was too good for 
either side to complain 
very strongly .. .” 
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companies to both GM and the na- 
tional economy. 

¢ Produce—or Else—But — this 
period, from the late 1930s until now— 
when the corporation was in Wiles’ 
words being made “more human”— 
dealers were simply an extension of the 
factory’s own sales force, and weighed 
on the same starkly competitive bal- 
ance: Produce or get out. The over- 
whelming majority produced and, in 
the seller’s market of postwar days, be- 
came wealthy in the process. The hu- 
man equation may have been lacking 
in factory-dealer relations, but business 
was too good for either side to com- 
plain very strongly. As it now claims, 
GM may have been studying the crea- 
tion of a dealer relations job for nearly 
a year, but it was not impelled to act 
until this spring—because, as in the in- 
stance of labor relations in the thirties, 
its own self-interest and pressures 
around it could no longer tolerate in- 
action. 

“This is the first year,” says Wiles, 
“of declining auto sales for GM dealers 
in a fully competitive market since 
1938. Department stores have had to 
face this situation several times since 
the war. But our dealers have not had 
to face the decisions this makes neces- 
sary.” 
¢ Legislation Pending—Bewildered and 
—through lack of a channel of commu- 
nication--out of touch with changing 
factory philosophy, dealers have turned 
a more and more attentive ear to argu- 
ments of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. (which represents about 
30,000 of the country’s 42,000 auto 
dealers). NADA is supporting two ma- 
jor types of Congressional legislation: 
(1) a bill that would permit the Federal 
Trade Commission to supervise factory- 
dealer relations and outlaw factory “co- 
ercion” of dealers to accept cars, and 
1equire manufacturers to buy back cars 
dealers did not want; (2) a bill to en- 
able dealers to sue manufacturers on 
a charge of failure to act in good faith. 

Manufacturers charge that because of 
the wording of the proposed law they 
would be unable to discuss any kind of 
sales target with dealers, and be unable 
to replace dealers. Their only recourse 
would be the end of the franchise sys- 
tem. Emest R. Breech, Ford chairman, 
has said that enactment of this legisla- 
tion would mean direct factory sales 
and servicing. 
¢ Last Hope—There is unquestioned 
agreement in Detroit that the creation 
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High-strength Armstrong adhesive 


bonds foamed glass and enameled steel 


With D-288, a remarkable new Armstrong 
adhesive, you can make strong, heat-resistant 
curtain wall panels of foamed glass and por- 
celain-enameled steel. 

D-288 is a new thermoplastic adhesive 
with unusual dead-load strength and heat re- 
sistance. It can hold a useful load at temper- 
atures as high as 180° F., making it ideal for 
bonding panels that are exposed to direct 
sunlight. At room temperatures, D-288 can 
hold a dead load twice that held by conven- 
tional thermoplastic adhesives. 

Assembly-line bonding of panels is simpli- 
fied with D-288. Applied by spray or roller, 
it dries quickly under infrared heat. And it 


requires only momentary pressure to form a 
permanent, high-strength bond. 

D-288 brings the speed, convenience, and 
economy of air-drying cements to some ap- 
plications where harder-to-use thermosetting 
adhesives had previously been required. For 
more information and data sheet, write to 
Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Divi- 
sion, 8007 Indian Road, Lancaster, Penna. 
In Canada, 6911 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


(Aymstrong 


ADHESIVES + COATINGS + SEALERS 
. used wherever performance counts 





of dealer relations jobs such as that of 
Wiles is an attempt to stem the march 
toward federal legislation—and perhaps 
the last hope to defend the automobile 
franchise system. In putting Ivan Wiles 
on the barricades, GM picked one of its 
most respected executives. 


lll. Future of the Job 


Wiles was picked for the job by 
Harlow Curtice without previous dis- 
cussion. To auto industry observers, the 
offer and acceptance held no surprise. 
What did cause discussion was the title 
of executive vice-president. 

Wiles, like Curtice, is an account- 

ant. He was assistant comptroller at 
Buick when Curtice took over that divi- 
sion in 1933. He later became comp- 
troller and succeeded Curtice as vice- 
president and Buick general manager 
when Curtice became executive vice- 
president of GM in 1948. 
e Up the Ladder—The high-level title 
given Wiles fostered a belief in other 
auto companies that he is being nudged 
into a position on the organization 
chart that would make it more simple 
for him to step up to the presidency of 
GM (Curtice reaches retirement age in 
two years). Wiles already is a member 
of the board of directors and the Oper- 
tions Policy Committee. 

But whatever the title may mean in 
the future it has a definite meaning 
in the present. It is a measure of the 
importance that Curtice puts on win- 
ning back dealer esteem. 

Wiles concedes he finds himself in 
an odd position. To plead the dealer 
cause to corporation officials is “a 
pretty tough job for me after having 
the competitive situation at Buick. 
Four hundred vaccine ampuls ie pate change ,' oxcoy 

. A tall, smiling native of Indiana (5: 
stay Insulpak® cool and cushioned years old next week) Wiles’ affability 
in this corrugated shipper with a dry ice disguises a driving competitive sense 
compartment. Packing is quick, that matches that of Curtice. Under 
shipping safer, What's your ipacke Wiles, Buick became the No. 3 selling 

: ge car—and not without ruffling the deal- 
erat H&D can solve it. ers’ feelings. One Buick dealer says he 
was “all factory and no dealer in his 
methods.” 


7a ¢ Diplomat—That, of course, is exactly 
what he was supposed to be—just as 
» ‘Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company now he is trying to be the dealers’ best 
spokesman within the corporation. 
AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO Since his appointment, he has seen 
13 FACTORIES + 40 SALES OFFICES ‘several hundred” dealers. But “I don’t 
see any dealer unless he asks me to.” 
That is part of Wiles’ delicate act of 
balancing 28 years of General Motors 
management philosophy against four 
months as dealer spokesman. Believing, 
as he still does, that the corporation’s 
contribution to the _ relationship— 
through new models and the franchise 
system—deserves proper recognition by 
the dealers, he does not intend to seek 
out dealers merely to do corporate pen- 
END 
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TWO WAYS...with 
Master Unibrakes 


STOP-HOLD— Master Type M 
Magnetic Unibrake Motors. For 
quick, controlled stopping —espe- 
cially when you want to hold the 
load. Spring-setting magnetic re- 
lease brakes of the friction disc type) 
combine with motor in a compact, 
integral unit. Sizes— ¥% to 150 H.P. 


ROLLING STOP—Master Type 
D Dynamic Unibrake Motors. 
Braking is obtained with a unique, 
patented brake winding superim- 
posed on the stator winding. Simple, 
compact, with no DC current 
required, the brake has no moving 
parts. There is nothing to wear or 
adjust—braking torque repeats con- 
sistently. Particularly recommended 
for automatic applications which 
do not require static holding. 

Sizes up to 30 H.P. 


MASTER GEARMOTORS and 
variable speed drives can be supplied 
with integrated Unibrakes too. 

See Master for the perfect power 
drive for you. 














HEFTY ATOM SMASHER: This 680-million electron-volt cyclotron at new Soviet research center is most powerful for its size that physicists 


Russia Has the Jump in Nuclear 


Russia last month opened briefly 
its mewest nuclear research 
units to the eyes of the world’s 
physicists. The Soviet facilities, 
according to touring team of 
U.S. physicists, turned out to 
be superior to any others in the 
world; and Soviet researchers, 
they say, are first-class. 
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DEFECTOR TO SOVIET, Bruno Ponte- 
corvo, ended years of mysterious silence 
with appearance and lecture to visiting in- 
ternational group of physicists. 


SOVIET ATOMIC BOSS Georgi 
Malenkov greets touring physicists, 
including Lord Citrine, head of 
Britain’s nuclear program. 





have seen inside or outside Russia. LECTURE LISTENERS are (front) U. S.’s 
Emilio Segre (left) and Germany’s Erich 
Bragge; (back) U.S.’s Weisskopf (left) and 


R h L. D. Landau, dean of Soviet physicists. 
esearc nis , 


Fourteen U.S. physicists who te r 


turned last month from a 10-day visit & a . 
to Russia unanimously believe that, as [am = a / 
: i = * |S s 
a 





# 
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things stand today, the Russians are in 
a position to get a 10-year jump on the 
rest of the world in high-energy physics 
research. & 

In the development of theoretical Te. ‘ 
high-energy physics research, the U.S. Oe 
physicists say Russia is only just about 
on a par with the U.S. But they are 
convinced that the Soviet has out- 
stripped the U.S. in nuclear equipment 
and construction technology. This puts 
Russia in a position where it can make 
sensational strides in practical devel- 
epmental work. 


¢ Cousin of the Bombs—Russia’s gain 
in high-energy physics doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that it is ahead of the U.S. 
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IDEAS FROM WEST: Russian group, and Chinese Communist physicist Tzu (left) hear 
out a talk on theory by Britain’s German-born nuclear expert, Rudolph Peierls. 


FUEL FOR RESEARCH: This is the fuel supply room of Soviets’ new Nuclear Institute. 
Fall tubes in background contain enough uranium to last researchers six months. 


ADVICE FOR SATELLITE: Soviets’ Ivanenko (left), holds forth to Czech Votruba. 
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in nuclear weapons production. High- 
energy physics research—the study of 
sub-atomic particles accelerated by atom 
smashers to very high energy levels—is 
a ‘field whose range includes research 
into the principles of cosmic energy. 
The U.S. physicists point out that 
theoretical research and atomic power 
and weapons production touch—but do 
not equate. 

But they point out just as firmly that 
it’s almost axiomatic that a country’s 
development of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear power depends generally on the 
strength of that country’s research in 
atomic energy techniques and theory. 
If research is strong—as the U.S. physi- 
cists say it is in Russia—weapons tech- 
nology is certain to be not far behind. 
¢ Sights at a Center—What convinced 
the 14 U.S. physicists of the Soviets’ 
lead in the technology and construction 
of high-energy physics research equip- 
ment was their visit to Russia’s new 
physical research center, which is being 
completed at Bolshoya Volga, near the 
junction of the Moscow-Volga Canal 
and the upper Volga River. Joint occu- 
pants of this center are the Institute 
for Nuclear Problems and the Electro- 
Technical Institute. 

Inside the center there’s a 680-million 
electron-volt cyclotron. This cyclotron 
delivers the highest energy of any such 
machine known to be operating in the 
world today. It is one-half again as 
powerful as the University of Chicago's 
450-million electron-volt cyclotron. 

In another large building of the cen- 
ter there’s an almost-completed proton 
synchrotron. This is the most powerful 
such machine in the world. In scientific 
terms it’s called a 10 Bev accelerator— 
it supplies protons with energy up to 
10-billion eclectron-volts. It has almost 
twice the power of the comparable U.S. 
facility—the 6 Bev accelerator at Berke- 
ley, Calif., is four times as heavy, and 
delivers protons with energy comparable 
to that of primary cosmic rays, which 
reach the earth’s atmosphere from outer 
space. 

Protons in a fairly conventional ar- 
rangement are accelerated through a 
circular vacuum chamber in the mag- 
netic field of a large electromagnet for 
about 3-sec. The magnet, however, is 
almost 200 ft. in diameter, and is built 
of 36,000 tons of steel. 
¢ By Invitation—To gain their glimpse 
of this equipment and of other signs of 
Soviet atomic advances, the U.S. physi- 
cists (along with some 80 others from 
Britain, France, Italy, Communist 
China, West Germany, Australia, 
Egypt, India) were invited to Russia 
and permitted to mingle freely with the 
cream of Russian atomic physicists, to 
see what they wanted, and to ask what- 
ever questions they chose. On hand 
representing Russia as hosts were some 
400 top physicists including L. D. Lan- 
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another Mallory first 
for precision instruments 


‘Homing’ Safely...on a Disc Jockey 


New, automatic direction finder—using Mallory vibrators to help 


supply dependable power—eases aerial navigation for amateur 


pilots by using radio stations as a musical beam home. 


s you head for home in your car, your radio is 
A probably tuned to your favorite radio station. 
Overhead, the amateur pilot may well be listening to 
the same station . . . but not just for entertainment. 


He is using a new, simplified, automatic direction 
finder to lead him safely to his destination. All the 
pilot has to do is tune the instrument to a radio 
station in the town to which he is flying. . . and 
follow the course indicated by a single dial. No 
complicated navigation data. No search for land- 
marks in unfamiliar country. Just follow the music! 


You enjoy your car radio . . . the pilot has his easy- 
to-use direction finder ... police and firemen have 
vital two-way radios... thanks to the Mallory- 
developed vibrator. This little electronic device makes 


mobile communications practical by converting bat- 
tery power into the form required by radio. 


The radio vibrator is but one example of Mallory 
pioneering in designing and producing essential 
components for the nation’s growth industries. It 
is an example, too, of. Mallory’s ability to combine 
volume production economies with watchmaker 
precision in the fields of electronics, electrochem- 
istry and specialized metallurgy. 





CHOICE 


Take yours— 
from the complete line of 
JOMAC 
WORK GLOVES 


Whatever your handling operations may 
be, you can choose with confidence the 
Jomac Gloves that are right for them. 
And you can be sure of getting quality 
lasting quality, stemming from 18 years 
of pioneering and leadership in the 
industrial work glove field. 


Jomac Work Gloves are: 


@ made of cut-resistant, loop-pile Jomac 
Cloth—the fabric that protects hands 
from cuts and abrasion like no other 

@ manufactured in knit wrist, safety cuff or 
gauntlet styles—in heat-resistant, flame- 
proof, plastic-coated types 
great for economy—can be used, cleaned 
or reconditioned, and reused again and 
again 
adaptable— many styles are interchange- 
able, with 4 long-wearing surfaces per 
pair 

@ rugged—they outwear canvas gloves by a 
profitable margin! 


Jomac manufactures all types of hand-to- 
shoulder protection. The choice is yours. 


FREE JOMAC CATALOG 


Write us (on your company letterhead) for your 
free Jomac industrial Work Gloves Catalog— 
and for recommendations on types of gloves 
to use for your handling operations. We'll 
gladly supply sample gloves. Address: Jomac 
inc., Dept. A, Phila. 38, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL 
WORK GLOVES 


PLANTS IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND WARSAW, IND. 
IN CANADA: SAFETY SUPPLY CO., TORONTO 
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TIME OUT FOR TOURISM: It wasn’t all lectures for visiting physicists. Here, U. S.’s 
Emilio Segre (right) and two German scientists take in Red Square sights. 


dau, a member.of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences and dean of the Russian 
atomic industry; Pjotr Kapitza, builder 
of the first Russian H-bomb; and the 
world-renowned Italian-born English 
physicist Bruno Pontecorvo, whose de- 
fection from England to Russia and 
subsequent silence for years was an 
international mystery. 

¢ Exiles’ Return—In conversations with 
these men, the Americans learned of 
the difficulties many Soviet atomic sci- 
entists encountered during the Stalin 
era. Some of the country’s most bril- 
liant men, they learned, were arrested or 
exiled in the vears between the end of 
World War II and the death of Stalin. 
Despite these losses, Russia’s atomic in- 
dustry managed to drive ahead. Now 
these men are returning in droves to 
the universities and to industry. The 
result should be that within the next 
several years, Russia may start to pull 


ahead of the rest of the world in theo- 


retical as well as equipment technology 
research in high-energy physics. 
¢ Ample Money—Added to the brain- 
power available to the Russian research 
program is an ample supply of money. 
Dr. Jack Steinberger, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, flatly states that design and con- 
struction of Russian research facilities 
reflect a vast amount of money at the 
disposal of Russian atomic scientists. 
In the U.S., he says, “We have to con- 
sider what we can build with the 
amount of money we can get. In Russia, 
the atomic physicists decide what equip- 
ment they need and the verv best 
method that they can conceive of build- 
ing it, and the government gives them 
whatever money they need.” 

The unlimited supply of funds to 


build atomic research equipment pays 
off in speed, too. The 10-billion volt 
synchrotron is costing over $100-million 
(at U.S. cost figures) but it is being 
built in about half the time it would 
take in the U.S. 

¢ Youth Near the Top—Steinberger 
found that an obvious influx of young 
blood is going into the Russian atomic 
research program. In the Soviets’ +400- 
man group were many young men—in 
their middle twenties—just out of the 
Moscow University graduate school. 
These young men, the U.S. physicists 
say, apparently hold high positions in 
the Russian program—a contrast to the 
situation in the U.S., where most young 
graduates spend years before they learn 
enough to move into the higher realms 
of research. 

Yet, the U.S. team reports, the young 
Moscow graduates were obviously well 
trained. They participated zealously in 
the morning-through-night discussion 
groups, and made a number of sugges- 
tions, ones that the U.S. team reckoned 
genuinely original, for construction of 
simpler and more efficient research 
equipment. Their theoretical education, 
the U.S. group felt, is first-class, by any 
standard. 

Many of the young graduates ap- 
peared to be of German and Italian 
extraction, Steinberger says. And, he 
adds, a large number of the older phys- 
icists in the Russian group were Ger- 
mans and Italians who came to Russia 
after World War II. 
¢ Tourists—Among the 14 Americans 
who made this first international tour 
of Russian atomic research facilities 
were: Steinberger; Emilio Segre of 
Berkeley, Calif, who might win a 
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Who pays when the borrower dies? 





Will you, the creditor, be the one who pays—by Or will the borrower's family be called on to assume 
canceling the unpaid portion of the loan or time this unexpected burden with all the other responsi- 
payment and taking the loss yourself? bilities that occur at a time like this? 


The answer is neither—if the loans or credit sales you make are pro- 
tected by Travelers Group Creditor Life insurance. Because this cover- 
age pays, in full, the insured balance owed you by a deceased debtor. 


Group Creditor Life insurance with The Travelers not only protects 
your investment but appeals to prospective customers as well. 

To gain these two benefits for your business, see your Travelers 
agent or broker. 


oy FAMILY INDEDe, 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 











NON ny 
CUGH THE TRPNeY All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life « Accident + Fire « Group « Automobile « Casualty *« Bonds 

















“Buffalo” ventilating fan moving 
air through a Carrier Corp. 
Weathermaster System. This mod- 
ern conduit type system requires 
fan Operation up to 6" static 
pressure, 


17th floors, a fact patients never 


HENRY FORD 
HOSPITAL CLINIC 
ENJOYS QUIET 
VENTILATION WITH 
“BUFFALO” FANS 


Hospital ventilation demands quiet, 
dependable, 24-hour a day fans. In this 
new clinic over 100 “Buffalo” units are 
located throughout the building. Large 
installations are on the 2nd, 5th and 
discover since there is no fan noise or 


vibration, even in areas directly adjacent to these installations. 


Low noise level is but one of many reasons why “Buffalo” ventilating 
fans are overwhelmingly preferred in our modern air-conditioned build- 
ings. Reliable operation and rated performance are further inducement 


” 


for you to insist on “Buffalo 
your important air jobs. 


Q” Factor* Air Handling Equipment for 


*The “Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 


FORCED DRAFT COOLING 
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HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 





Nobel Prize this year for his discovery 
of the anti-proton; W. K. H. Panofsky, 
of Stanford; Victor F. Weisskopf of 
MIT; Owen Chamberlin of Berkeley, 
Calif.; Lincoln G. Smith of Brookhaven 
National Laboratories; John Marshall of 
the University of Chicago; Robert B. 
Wilson, of Cornell; Robert E. Marshak 
of the University of Rochester; and 
Abraham Pais of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Armour Research Foundation’s $700,- 
000 nuclear reactor—the first specific- 
ally designed for industrial research— 
went: into operation at Chicago last 
week. As fuel, the reactor uses a water 
solution of approximately one kilogram 
of U-235 on loan from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It will be used 
for nuclear research by 24 companies, 
each of which contributed $20,000 
toward the cost of construction. 


+ 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. scientists 
have developed a magnetic material that 
promises to yield more powerful new 
magnets than those now commercially 
available. Virtually 100% pure man- 
ganese-bismuth, the material has an 
unusual resistance to demagnetization. 
This makes it especially promising for 
use in electric meters (where stray 
magnetism is apt to be encountered) 
and for casting or molding into any 
desired size or shape. 


e 

Two Navy research reports, one on 
cathodic protection of steel in sea water, 
the other on corrosion of metals in 
high-temperature water, have just been 
released by the Office of Technical 
Services, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


. 

Astronomers at Mount Wilson-Palomar 
and Lick Observatories in California 
believe that the universe appears to be 
expanding equally in all directions from 
a common center but at a gradually 
decelerating rate. This conclusion is 
based on a 20-year study of “redshifts” 
—the shifts toward the red part of the 
spectrum in various parts of galaxies. 


° 

A giant memory has been packed 
into a center the size of a pinhead in 
a new International Business Machines 
computer. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
will use it to speed development of 
nuclear-powered planes. 


* 

The average U.S. company does be- 
tween 24 and 34 times more research 
than its British counterpart, according 
to J. H. Dunning, of England’s Uni- 
versity of Southampton. The discrep- 
ancy is even greater for companies with 
1,000 or more employees. 
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Brelusive/ tox jackets like these: 
FILMSORT chose Kodapak Sheet 


FILMSORT has a responsibility all its own 
. the long-term protection of millions of 
microfilm strips of irreplaceable documents 
and drawings—copies which themselves may 
well become irreplaceable. 
This special kind of protection poses a 2-fold 
problem: 
1. Filmsort’s transparent filing jackets must be 
optically-clear for projected images—so typists 
can copy (See oveiow)—or for photographic 
enlargement. 
2. These same jackets must be tough, lasting, 
for day-in and day-out viewing and re-viewing, 
filing and re-filing; for storage over long periods 
of years. 


Cellulose Products Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta. Sales Representatives: 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. 
Distributors: San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
(Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); 
Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 
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Kodapak 1s @ trademark 


After exhaustive accelerated aging tests, 
Filmsort selected .005 and .0075 gauge Kodapak 
Sheet as the one material for its purposes. 

“The original optical-clarity of each jacket 
must be enduring,” Filmsort executives said. 
“With Kodapak Sheet it will be !” 

Whatever your problem — whether your need 
is for exciting new displays, indoor or outdoor; 
for special print effects, for formed items—call 
on our representative or write for literature, 
together with the names of firms using Kodapak 
Sheet or handling it. 


MAKES GOOD 
PRODUCTS 
BETTER 








It's October 1953. You’re works manager of a plant pro- 
ducing foamed glass insulation bats. And you have not 
one problem, but several hundred! 

This is your plight: You have two block-long ovens, called 
lehrs, which are used to anneal the glass through con- 
trolled cooling. Each lehr has 52 blowers, each of which 
is driven by two V-belts. This adds up to a lot of problems, 
since every belt you try fails in just a month, or two at 
the most. 


It’s up to you to bring costs into line. But how? 


You're about at the end of your rope, when you get a call 
from the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. He’s heard 
about your problem and thinks he can solve it. You smile 


inwardly at his optimism, but ask him to come over. 


He’s at your door that same afternoon. In typical G.T. M. 





How to save a cool $2500 


fashion, he studies the drives, asks many questions, takes 
particular note of the short centers, high speeds and oper- 
ating temperatures of up to 180° F. Then, some careful 
calculations, and he makes his recommendation: 
COMPASS-V-Steel Belts, sinewed with airplane-type steel 


cables for maximum strength and resistance to heat. 


The G.T.M. points out these super-belts cost more than 
your present ones, but he feels sure they'll pay off in longer 
service. You're skeptical, but you order a test set. Two, 
four, six, ten months roll by before they begin to show 
wear. You decide to run them to complete destruction and 
that takes ten months more. 

Now it’s late in 1955. You’ve added two more lehrs to the 
plant and all four are using COMPASS-V-Steel Belts. To 


play safe, you replace them every 10 or 12 months, but 








per 


even at that rate you’re saving a healthy $2,500 per lehr 


per year in belt costs alone. 


The G.T.M.? He’s a welcome caller anytime. And fre- 
quently you call on him for help on industrial rubber 
problems by contacting your Goodyear Distributor or 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. 
He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts 


and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for 
him in the Yellow Pages under ‘Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 
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Race for High Octanes 
Changes Oil Refining 


The extra power of today’s auto engines is forcing 
gasoline makers to upgrade their product. And 
to produce higher octanes for these high-powered 
motors, the refiners are turning to new chemical 
processes and pouring more than a billion dollars 
into new plants like the one at the left. 


When you drive up to a modern 
service station today, chances are you 
can buy a premium grade fuel that rates 
close to 100 octane. That’s a gasoline 
roughly comparable to aircraft fuel. But 
because of the high-powered automo- 
bile engines coming out of Detroit, 100 
octane is no longer strictly for the bird- 
men. A good many of the cars on the 
road a few years from now may not be 
able to run without it. 


l. The Spur 


Many car engines being made today 
are high compression jobs rated at 200 
horsepower and higher. That means 
they squeeze the mixture of gasoline 
and air in their cylinders to 4 or *s its 
normal volume before it is exploded to 
produce power. These compression 
ratios come close to equaling those 
in aircraft powerplants. They compare 
with compressions of 5-to-l1 and 6-to-1 
on automobiles only a couple of years 
older (chart). And, to push engine 
efficiency higher, compression ratios will 
keep climbing—perhaps as high as 
12-to-1 or 14-to-1. 

It is these higher compression ratios 
that make higher octane gasoline a 
necessity. Each boost in the ratio re- 
quires a better performing gasoline. So 
the refiners are going to have to hit the 
market with higher quality fuel before 
the hot engines hit the road. And the 
fuel market is a big one—last year motor- 
ists and truck operators spent over $12- 
billion for fuel. 
¢ Difficulty—The octane race poses this 
problem for the gasoline makers: How 
to produce a greater proportion of high 
octane fuel from a given amount of 
crude oil without breaking through the 
roof on costs. When you get up in the 
high octane ranges, it is an expensive 
proposition to push the rating up. A 
recent survey by Ethyl Corp. showed 
that the average premium gasoline sold 
in the U.S. in June was 97 octane; for 
regular, it was 90. At this high level, 
processing costs may rise as much as 
12¢ to 15¢ per barrel to raise the oc- 
tane a single point. 
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The refiners are turning to new 
chemical processes and expensive equip- 
ment to lick this problem. The latest 
octane-boosting process to get into pro- 
duction is Esso’s Powerforming unit 
pictured at the left. The Linden (N. J.) 
plant will process 20,000 barrels of gaso- 
line a day. It’s part of Esso’s $60-mil- 
lion investment program centered on 
the new process. 

But that’s only a small part of the 
octane-boosting program of the oil in- 
dustry. To meet market demand for 
higher octanes that’s expected to de- 
velop by 1965, the industry will lay out 
an estimated $1.5-billion for gasoline 
plants. 
¢ Market Flurry—Already high octane 
gasolines from new refining processes 
are causing a marketing flurry (BW— 
Mar.3’56,p32). Sun Oil is test market- 
ing a special dispensing system that lets 
you dial one of five grades of gasoline. 
And Esso service stations recently blos- 
somed with a gilded third pump in 
their line-up. The new pump spews 
Golden Esso Extra—100-plus octane gas 
intended for cars with compression 
ratios that range upward from 9-to-l. 
At mid-June, Esso reported that its 
golden gas was accounting for 22% of 
sales volume at selected test stations 
that were the first to get the gilded 
pumps. 

Other gasoline makers, such as Sin- 
clair, are hesitant about introducing a 
third grade of fuel, prefer to boost the 
octane of their present premium and 
regular grades of gas. 


ll. Basic Chemistry 


To understand what’s involved in 
producing higher octane gasolines, you 
have to know a little bit about the 
chemistry of gasoline. All gasolines are 
blends of a variety of hydrogen and car- 
bon compounds processed from crude 
oils. 

About 97% of gasolines sold con- 
tain tetraethyl lead, which can boost 
the octane by 10 points. Other addi- 
tives, such as tricresyl phosphate (Shell 
TCP), are sometimes mixed in to dis- 


courage the formation of deposits that 
lower performance in an engine. But 
the big change in gasoline making today 
has to do with basic chemistry. Re- 
finers must get higher octane gasoline 
from the crude, then throw in additives 
to get it even higher. 

¢ Test Standard—Octane is a family of 
hydrocarbons containing 8 carbon and 
18 hydrogen atoms in each molecule. 
A fuel composed entirely of iso-octanes 
would have an octane rating of 100. 
Such a fuel can be produced, but it’s 
not feasible to do it on a large-scale, 
mostly because of the high cost. Re- 
finers, however, use this pure fuel as a 
standard for measuring the perform- 
ance of other blends. The octane num- 
ber scale rates other fuels according to 
anti-knock qualities. The more a fuel 
resists uneven burning, premature igni- 
tion, or too rapid burning, the higher 
its octane number. 

Strictly speaking, octane can’t go 
above 100. But since the standard was 
set up, newer fuels have been developed 
that go way beyond 100% iso-octane in 





performance. For this reason, some 
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How High Octane Gasolines 
Are Made 
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DISTILLATION 


Takes crude oil, boils off var- 
ious petroleum products. 
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Takes heavy hydrocarbon molecules and 
splits them into lighter fractions in the 
gasoline range. Product has high octane 
rating. 
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Low octane gasoline’ for blending 
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ALKYLATION 


Takes two or more light petroleum frac- 
tions and combines them to make larger 
molecules called alkylates. The alkylate 
above is iso-octane with an octane num- 
a ber of 100. 
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refiners think it’s time to rejigger the 
rating system. 

* New Blends—But today’s fuels with 
an octane rating near 100 are a far cry, 
in chemical structure, from the standard 
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test fuel. They are a blend of hydro- 
carbons of various weights and con- 
figurations that have been torn apart, 
reshaped and put together. again by 
some of the most complex chemical 


processing operations used in industry. 

When you get crude from the wells, 
it’s a thick black soup made up of 
thousands of different chemical com- 
pounds. And the compositions of crudes 
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LIQUID PETROLEUM GAS 








NON-GASOLINE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








Diesel, Jet, and Heating Fuels, Lube 
Oils, Waxes, Petrochemicals, Residual 
Oils, Asphalt 
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Low octane gasoline 
for reprocessing 








CATALYTIC REFORMING 


Takes virgin naphtha and reshapes the mol- 
ecule to produce a higher octane number. 
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O29" 9 oF ISOMERIZATION 
ae Takes straight chain molecules and converts 
e * them to branched chain “‘isomers’’ which 
®~e have higher octane values. 
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differ widely in their content of gasoline before they are distilled into the frac- amounts to boiling off different hy- 
range materials. Some contain large tions that begin to resemble final prod- drocarbons in the crude mix. When 
amounts of impurities that poison or ucts such as gasoline and fuel oil. you heat a batch of crude, the first 
corrode processing equipment. These « Distillation—The basic step in any products to boil off are the so-called 
must go through purification processes refining process is distillation, which light ends, such as methane, ethane, 
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what has Hawaii 


to do with LENKURT ? 


All commercial telephone 

and telegraph communication 
between the Hawaiian Islands 
is handled over Lenkurt 
electronic systems. Whenever 
you phone or wire on 
inter-island radio circuits, you're 
using Lenkurt equipment . . . 
the same “telephone-quality” 
carrier and microwave equip- 
ment used all over the U.S. by 
both Independent companies 
and the Bell System for many 
radio-relay applications. 
Design leaders in the 
specialized field of microwave 
and carrier equipment 
manufacture, Lenkurt serves 
the worldwide communication 
needs of government and 
private industry alike. 


For their latest brochure, 

“New Horizons in Communications,” 
write to Dept. G-3 

Lenkurt Electric Company, 

San Carlos, California or 

North Burnaby P.O., 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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and butane (some of which are gaseous 
at normal temperature and pressure). 
As the temperature of the crude 
goes up, the next products to boil off 
are the straight-run gasolines or virgin 
naphthas. These usually have an octane 
rating between 40 and 60. They were 
fine for the Model T, but don’t rate 
high enough for modern engines. 
After the gasolines, the kerosene- 
range materials boil off, then the diesel 
gas and fuel oil, followed by light wax 
distillates and heavy waxes. e€ resi- 
due, called reduced crude, yields such 
products as asphalt, residual oil and 
coke, after further processing. 
¢ The Problem of Proportion—The 
amounts of petroleum products that 
end up on the market don’t come close 
to matching the proportional yields of 
heavy and light products resulting from 
the distillation process. When you 
distill domestic crude oil, you may get 
from 15% to a top of 40% straight- 
run gasoline. That leaves the refiner 
with two problems: (1) increasing this 
yield to between 45% and 50% to 
meet market demand, and (2) upgrad- 
ing the product to meet high octane 
fuel requirements. 


lll. Principal Processes 


There are two basic methods to in- 
crease the yield from crude. You can 
break up the long, heavy molecules of 
the distillates and residuals that are 
below the gasoline range. That way you 
produce lighter products in the gasoline 
a. Or you can put the smaller 
molecules of the light-end products 
together to get gasoline materials. 
¢ Cracking—And both processes pretty 
much take care of the second problem, 
too. That’s because, in addition to 
increasing the amount of gasoline you 
can squeeze out of crude, they also 
vield a product with higher octane than 
straight-run gasolines. Splitting up the 
large molecules, which is called crack- 
ing, is the most important process. It 
can convert about half of the heavier 
distillates directly to gasoline with a 
high octane rating. And any lighter by- 
products subsequently can be fed to 
other processes that change them back 
to gasoline-range materials. 

Originally, cracking was done by 
heat alone. But in 1936, the first 
catalytic cracking process was developed 
by Eugene F. Movie in cooperation 
with Sun Oil Co. and Socony Vacuum 
Oil Co. (now Socony Mobil Oil). Cata- 
lytic cracking—reacting the distillate in 
the presence of a catalyst, such as 
platinum—gives a comparatively high 
vield of high octane gasoline products. 
It was the backbone of motor and 
aviation fuel production during and 
after World War Il. 

* Rising Capacity—There are now six 
different types of catalytic cracking 


rocesses licensed for use in refineries. 

e combined feed capacity of all 
catalytic cracking units is 3.75-million 
bbl. of crude a day, compared with 
about 2.25-million bbl. for all other 

rocesses. And new equipment now 

ing installed will increase cracking 
capacity to more than 4-million bbl. 
a day by 1957. 

While “cat” crackers can produce a 
relatively high octane gasoline—up to 
a maximum of a little over 90—auto- 
mobile erplants have run ahead of 
them. Sracking units can’t turn out 
the 95 to 100 octane fuel that promises 
to be a large part of the market in 
the near future. But that doesn’t mean 
that catalytic cracking is obsolete. 
Cracking will still be needed to make 
gasoline from lower distillates—it in- 
creases the yield from crude. What 
it does mean is that the refiners will 
have to tur to additional processes 
that add octane to the gasoline pool. 
¢ Reforming—The most important of 
these processes for boosting octane 
from the standpoint of installed and 
planned capacity is catalytic reforming 
(see diagram on page 76). Under this 
method, the molecules of raw gasoline 
are reshaped. This is done by passing 
straight-tun gasoline or naphtha 
through special catalysts, usually con- 
taining platinum or molybdenum. The 
reformers yield “reformate” gasoline 
with octane ratings of from 95 to 100- 
lus. 

The big difference between cracking 
and reforming is that cracking produces 

soline-range products from a heavy 
eed, while reforming starts with a 
gasoline-range material. 

There are 13 patented processes for 
catalytic reforming, 12 of which are 
available for licensing. The first prac- 
tical, economical reforming process was 
Universal Oil Products Co.’s Platform- 
ing unit, which went on stream in 
1949. It was quickly followed by a 
flock of other processes known by such 
names as Catforming, Houdriforming, 
Hyperforming, Ultraforming, and, this 
year, Esso’s Powerforming. 

There are about 120 catalytic reform- 
ing units in operation in the U.S. to- 
day, and about 50 more under construc- 
tion. The current capacity of reforming 
units is over l-million bbl. a day. That 
will increase by one-third when units 
now under construction go on stream. 
The total plant investment in these 
units is in the range of $300-million. 


IV. New Developments 


While catalytic reforming is enjoying 
the biggest boom of any refining proc- 
ess, the oil industry is already looking 
beyond it to find new ways to boost the 
octane of gasoline from the catalytic 
cracking units, as well as to increase the 
yield of high octane fuel from straight- 
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Wheeling Expanded Metal can improve your 


How? By making it lighter, by making 
it stronger, by giving it free access to 
heat, light, sound and air. 

Use Wheeling Expanded Metal — solid 
steel, pierced and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d — for 
bins, grilles, walkways, enclosures, for 
1,001 uses, wherever you want the strength 


of solid steel you can see through. 
Wheeling ExM comes in a variety of 
gauges for manufacturing, reinforcing 
concrete and building construction. All 
are available from the Wheeling Ware- 
house nearest you. Write, wire or call 
for complete details. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis Sales Offices: Atlanta, Houston 
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Ton-a-minute _ 
materials-handling 
experts use Bassicks 


This uncluttered scene was photo- 
graphed at a freight dock of the McLean 
Trucking Company of Winston-Salem, 
N.C 

This —they tell us—is how the dock 
looks at rush hour when up to a ton of 
freight a minute is handled with swift 
efficiency. 

How do they do it? McLean’s drag 
line system rates most of the credit—with 
a healthy assist from Lewis-Shepard 
trucks and dollies equipped with Bassick 


casters. 
Picking a winner 


Why do these two materials-handling 
experts use Bassick casters? When you're 
handling a ton of freight a minute you 
can't afford caster breakdown. You've 
got to have easy-rolling, easy-swivelling 
dependability. That’s exactly what Bas- 
sick’s sealed construction shown below 
gives you. And it virtually eliminates lu- 
brication maintenance at the same time. 





Sealed Construction 
for longer 
life 









Baffle ring 
keeps dirt out 


Retainer keeps 
grease in 


Sealed wheel 
bearing 











Perhaps these sealed casters could help 
work the kinks out of your materials- 
handling problem. Or maybe another 
Bassick design—our Floating Hub or 
grooved wheel casters, for example — 
might better meet your needs. Bassick 
representatives and distributors can serve 

J you quickly, with the de- 
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‘ pendability of leader- 








ship. The BASSICK CoM- 
PANY, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. In Canada: Belle- 
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run distillates. The most promising 
processes seem to be—in order of indus- 
try investment—alkylation, polymeriza- 
tion, and isomerization. 

Alkylation, developed in the 1930's, 
converts light ends, or petroleum gases, 
imto very high octane gasoline-range 
material. It was developed to produce 
blending components for aviation gas- 
oline, but the present octane race has 
created new interest in the process for 
automobile gasoline. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) and Cities 
Service recently announced plans to 
build large-scale alkylation units. The 
Cities Service plant in Oklahoma will 
cost about $2.3-million, and Standard’s 
5,800-bbl. per-day unit in Sugar Creek, 
Mo., will cost over $3-million. 

There are five processes for alkylat- 
ing hydrocarbons available for licens- 
ing. A typical reaction, illustrated in 
the chart on page 76, is to convert bu- 
tane series hydrocarbons (containing 
four carbon atoms each) into an “alky- 
late” that is an octane-type hydrocar- 
bon. In the illustration, the product, 
called iso-octane, has. an octane num- 
ber of 100. With alkylation becoming 
more economically attractive as a motor 
fuel blending agent, a number of petro- 
leum companies are investing in the 
process. The government’s goal for al- 
kylation plants has been oversubscribed 
by companies seeking fast tax write offs, 
and presumably much of the alkylate 
will end up in motor fuel. Present 
alkylate capacity is in the neighborhood 
of 275,000 gal. per day. 

Polymerization, a process similar to 
alkylation, converts gases from other 
processes (such as catalytic reforming, 
thermal cracking) that might otherwise 
be burned as fuel gas. It hooks the 
short, light molecules together into 
heavier petroleum fractions in the gas- 
oline range. About half as much poly- 
merization capacity is planned as alky- 
lation processing. 

Isomerization is more in the planning 
stage than the other two processes. It 
is similar to catalytic reforming in that 
its prime goal is upgrading materials in 
the light end of the gasoline range to 
produce higher octane products. 

Isomerization also provides feed stock 
for the alkylation plants. The diagram 
illustrates such a reaction—the produc- 
tion of isobutane from normal butane, 
which could be used as feed stock for 
the alkylation reaction. 


V. Problems 


While the octane boosting processes 
have more or less guaranteed a supply 
of high quality fuel for the souped-up 
auto engine, they have in turn helped 
create an imbalance in the petroleum 
market. As production of gasoline 
rises, so does the production of heavy 
grades of fuel oil. The cracking proc- 











esses were a partial solution for reduc- 
ing fuel oil production in the course of 
making gasoline. But even after crack- 
ing, the typical barrel of oil vields 45% 
gasoline, 5% kerosene, 22% heavy dis- 
tillate, and 17% residual oil. 

¢ Oil Surplus—Techniques such as Vis- 
breaking and coking can break up the 
heavy hydrocarbons in the thick fuel 
oils, producing some gasoline and some 
coke. But there is a limited market for 
petroleum coke. 

One other process beckons—and pe- 

troleum refiners hope someone will 
come through with a_ technological 
breakthrough that will make it econom- 
ical. The process is destructive hydro- 
genation, which converts petroleum tars 
into gasoline and other high hydrocar- 
bons. But the process requires high 
temperatures and pressures above 3,000 
psi. Until the price of crude goes up 
drastically, or the process can be made 
to work at low pressures by using new 
catalysts, hydrocracking probably won’t 
be used widely. 
e New Engines—There’s one other fac- 
tor in the octane race that refiners are 
keeping a wary eye on. That’s the de- 
velopment of the gas turbine and free 
piston engines. Adoption of either one 
could cause a pell-mell reversal of oc- 
tane requirements, as both engines can 
burn fuels in the diesel oil range. But 
few in the automotive or refining in- 
dustry think these new powerplants 
will put much of a dent in high com- 
pression engine production during the 
next 5 years. Until they do, the de- 
mand for high octane gas will continue 
to rise and the petroleum industry will 
continue to fill it. 
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Du Pont is doubling its production fa- 
cilities for methyl methacrylate, the 
raw material used for Lucite acrylic 
resin products. The two-year project 
is under way at the company’s Belle 
Works near Charleston, W. Va. 

. 
Steel fabricating capacity will be dou- 
bled by Luria Engineering Co. when 
the company completes its new plant 
at Chicago Heights, Ill. Some of the 
new plant’s output will go into an 
advanced type of aircraft maintenance 
dock for the Air Force. 

= 


* Nuclear metals such as titanium, zir- 


conium, uranium, and their alloys can 
now be cold-worked by a process de- 
veloped by Tube Reducing Corp. of 
Wallington, N. J. Feeding tubular ex- 
trusions through the special purpose 
machines gives precision-sized cylinders 
with high-surface finishes. This elim- 
inates annealing, pickling, and _trim- 
ming operations, also reduces scrap. 
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“We've Got To Renenilis To Key This Plant 
To Motor Transport...Or It Won’ t Be Modern!” 
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He’s right, of course, and his advice is being 
repeated in new plant conferences like this the 
country over. 

It’s significant, to begin with, that the practice 
of having traffic managers sit in on discussions of 
plans for new plants is growing. With transporta- 
tion such a vital part of every business enterprise, 
this is as it should be. 

And with motor transport offering so many ad- 
vantages over other forms of transportation —like 
greater flexibility, faster service, less handling, and 
fewer claims—to mention some of the most im- 


W 
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portant—-it’s no wonder that modern traffic manag- 
ers for the most part are making sure that new or 
remodeled plants are planned to profit by truck 
transportation. 

Traffic managers can be invaluable in analyzing 
new plant set-ups from the transportation stand- 
point and they should be called in to planning ses- 
sions early in the game when there is still plenty of 
time to give consideration to their recommendations. 

Traffic managers are in the best position of all to 
know that only a plant designed to be served by 
motor transport is a modern plant! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 























More Effective Design 
Simplified Assembly 
Better Appearance 
Important Savings 


UNFAILING PERFORMANCE 


an ever-greater number 
of manufacturers 
are solving their 
Remote Control problems 
with 
TRU-LAY flexible PUSH-PULLS ¥ 


Adaptability to all sorts of mechanical ¥ 
situations explains, in large measure, 
their wide-spread use. 


On Construction Equipment and Farm 
implements, for example, these ac- } 
curate, dependable Push-Pulls are § 
widely used for remote control of § 
Hydraulic and Air Valves, Brakes, 
Clutches, Transmissions, Throttles, 
Chokes, Governors, Power Take-Offs, 
Spray Nozzles, Vent Directional Fins 
and on many other applications. 


Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are handling these 
Remote Control jobs unfailingly on 
Power Shovels, Winches, Graders, 
Road Oilers, Dump Trucks, Snow 
Plows, Engine Driven Pumps, Crush- 
ers, Tractors, Combines, Corn Pick- 
ers, Corn Row Sprayers, Corn De- 
tasslers, Orchard Sprayers, Power- 
driven Tree Trimmers, Tobacco 
Picking Machines and others. 


“Solid as arod, Flexible as awirerope” 
aptly describes TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS. } 
This flexibility permits snaking 
around obstructions. . . simplifies in- 
stallations ...cuts number of working 

parts ... provides positive remote- § 
action whether anchorages are fixed 
or movable. 
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Save Time, Labor and Material 


An engineer writes us: ‘‘ Your flexible 
Push-Pulls save us a great deal of 
time, labor and material. The old 
linkages often required much plan- 
ning in both engineering and shop 
which is not needed now.” 

This Data File will an- 
swer your further ques- 
tions about this versatile, 
dependable tool. 

Write for a copy 





OUTBOARD FANS—New, simple, 

trouble-free devices for outboard 

steering — made possible by acco 

PUSH-PULL—are now available. 

Look for them at your dealers. 

You'll be as enthusiastic as the 
Boat Show visitors! 







AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


> 2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





1 W WROUGHT STEEL WHET: 








Railroads Get a Pint-Sized Engine 


The little l-cylinder, 6-hp. shunting 
engine above may take many of the 
headaches out of moving freight cars 
around a loading yard. Though it 
weighs only 550 Ib., it can push around 
loads of up to 100 tons. 

The pigmy shunter, which is already 
used in Europe, is now being distrib- 


uted in this country and Canada by 
Railroad Car Shunter Corp. of Amer- 
ica, of New York. It is manufactured 
in West Germany by ILO-Werke 
G.M.B.H., of Pinneberg. Price of the 
shunter f.o.b. New York is $1,843. 
An explosion-proof model for dangerous 
areas costs $1,970. 





Machine Speeds Up Paper Salvage 


A new machine that helps industrial 
plants dig out from under mountains 
of waste cardboard containers (over 

2-million tons were produced in the 
U.S. last year) has been developed by 
East Chicago Machine Corp., of East 
Chicago, Ill. In its first installation— 


at Ford Motor Co.’s Dearborn assem- 
bly plant—the machine made it possible 
for two men to do the paper salvage 
job in less time than it formerly took 
a nine-man team. 

The new Balemaster, at the Ford 
plant, reduces about 20 tons of corru- 
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gated boxes a day into 1,000-lb. bales. 
It could handle up to 64 bales per 8-hr. 
shift, and only one man is needed to 
keep it operating. Here is how it works: 

¢ Waste material is fed in by 
a “pinch-type” conveyor belt and 
squeezed fiat. 

* Material is ripped up into dol- 
lar-size pieces by revolving hammerlike 
blades. The unit can handle up to four 
tons an hour. 

e The scrap is raised to a higher 
floor by a centrifugal fan blade and 
allowed to drop through a chute into 
a baling chamber. 

e The bale charge is measured 
and the baling cycle started by an elec 
tronic device. 

Besides being used for baling scrap 
containers the machines are expected to 
be used extensively by paper companies 
for handling trim from their cutting 
operations. And another firm plans to 
use one of the units to bale wood pulp. 

The machine, including installation, 
costs about $25,000. 
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Translucent tarpaulins made by lami- 
nating two sheets of vinyl to a cheese- 
cloth type of rayon fabric (woven from 
Celanese Corp. of America’s special 
high-strength Fortisan-36) are being 
produced by Herculite Protective Tab- 
rics, Inc., Belleville, N. J. The material 
is said to stand up well under strong 
sunlight and other adverse outdoor con- 
ditions. It comes in two thicknesses, 
priced (for quantities over 500 vd.) at 
85¢ a sq. yd. and $1.62 a sq. yd. 
. 


A portable microfilm camera weighing 
less than 20 Ib. is manufactured by Die- 
bold, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. Its light 
weight permits it to be carried wher- 
ever the work is to be done. The cam- 
era needs no focusing, is loaded with a 
home-movie type magazine. Price: 
$760. 

e 
Training of company-plane pilots is the 
purpose of a new twin-engine electronic 
flight simulator made by Link Aviation, 
Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. The first unit, 
installed at Flight Safety, Inc., head- 
quarters at New York’s La Guardia Air- 
port, will be used in a five-year training 
program taking in more than 300 pilots 
from 100 corporations. 

° 
Room air-conditioning filters can be re- 
placed by iehoundl addicts with the 
aid of a new kit made by C.L.B. Co., 
of 4000 Gulf Freeway, Houston. The 
kit contains a 15-in. by 24-in. sheet of 
filter material that can be cut to size 
with knife or scissors. The material, de- 
signed to fit any room conditioner, costs 
about $1.80 per kit. 
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E THE INDUSTRY... 


you'll find a process improved by HOUGHTON! 
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Where Collars Must Fit Without a Pinch 
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Among the most important of oil well equipment manu- 
facturers are the producers of drill pipe and collars. In 
trepanning these drill collars, one manufacturer has found 
that Houghton Antisep All-Purpose Cutting Base reduced 
this operation from an 18 hour job to only 2 hours! 


This is typical of the economy that’s engineered by Houghton 
in improving processes and production. Whether you are in 
the paper, textile, steel producing, metalworking or almost 
any other industry, you can get experienced, cost-cutting 
help from Houghton 


ANTISEP All-Purpose Base—Houghton’s heavy-duty, 
water-soluble cutting base that’s ideal for heavy cuts with 
high speed steel or carbide tools on tough steel. Write for 
performance data: E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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Warehouses Get a Cost Sleuth 


@ New cost-determining system applies factory cost 
accounting principles to metal warehousemen’s distribution 


problems. 


@ By analyzing the cost involved, it finds out just how 
much each product accounts for in the total costs. 


@ The result is that distributors can see which item 
makes money, which doesn‘t—and why. 


One of the big trouble spots plaguing 
distribution industries generally is the 
difficulty of pinpointing just what their 
expenses are, and where their profits— 
or losses—come from. This isn’t so im- 
portant when profits are high; but when 
they shrink, companies want to know 
why. 

Last week, about 50 metals distribu- 
tors met in New York to learn about a 
method of dealing with these profit and 
ioss problems. The method directly at- 
tacks the question of determining dis- 
tribution costs. 

The seminar was sponsored by the 
American Steel Washes Assn., the 
National Assn. of Aluminum Distribu- 
tors, and the Copper & Brass Ware- 
house Assn. The subject was Distribu- 
tion Cost Analysis. Boiled down, what 
this system amounts to is a close scru- 
tiny of the cost involved in the ware- 
house distributors’ business and an 
assignment to each product of its share 
of total costs. That way, distributors 
can see which product makes money, 
which doesn’t—and get some idea why. 

Robert G. Welch, executive secretary 
of the Steel Warehouse Assn., says that 
use of cost analysis “‘will definitely revo- 
lutionize the metals distributing indus- 
try.” 
¢ Application—Basically, the system is 
the application of factory cost account- 
ing principles to distribution problems. 
Manufacturers want more than the over- 
all profit and loss picture. They also 
want to know how much each operation 
costs, and how much it contributes to 
total profits. In recent years, distribu- 
tors have been reaching out for the same 
information. Two years ago, for ex- 
ample, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. developed a cost accounting sys- 
tem for retailers (BW —Dec.4’54,p110). 
Now the metals distributors are pro- 
ceeding with what they claim is the 
first application of distribution cost 
analysis to an entire industry. 
¢ Earnings Picture—Like many distrib- 
utors, metals warehousemen find that 
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their problems multiply even as their 
business grows. Last year, steel ware- 
housemen, for example, handled 19% 
of mill production, or more than 17- 
million tons of finished products. Steel 
warehousemen as a whole estimate 
that their tonnage will double in the 
next 20 years. Also, there’s a trend 
toward overlapping in types of metals 
handled—most steel warehouses handle 
aluminum and many have also taken on 
copper and brass. 

But in spite of this tonnage, there’s 
something amiss in the industry—speci- 
fically, the earnings picture. Welch 
compares steel warehouse industry re- 
turns on investment for the last year 
with other industries: 15 truck and auto 
companies earned 29% on net assets, 
after taxes; 41 aircraft and parts com- 
panies earned 27%; and 32 cement com- 
panies 20%. The steel warehouse busi- 
ness used to earn similar amounts. But 
last year, a 230-company sampling 
showed that 81% of the industry earned 
less than 16% on investment. During 
the past decade or so, gross profits have 
declined from about 35% to around 
25%. Over the same period, costs have 
almost doubled, from 10% to around 
20%. 

The shadew grows even larger when 
warehousemen look ahead. To handle 
the tremendous growth that is ahead, 
they will need capital to expand their 
facilities. Now they fear that an indus- 
try with a poor earnings record will not 
attract substantial investment. 
¢ Middleman’s Role—What’s behind 
this steady decline in earnings? Funda- 
mentally, warehousemen feel, the blame 
goes to the growth in size and complex- 
ity of their industry. Shifting condi- 
tions are putting warehouses more and 
more into —— operations, such 
as shearing, slitting, flame-cutting, edge- 
rolling. 

Traditionally, the warehouseman sim- 
ply purchased finished product from 
the mill, stored it, and delivered it as 
ordered. Any processing was on a small 


scale. Now changes at both ends are 
complicating the warehouseman’s role 
as middleman. 

First of all, the mills are producing 
more and higher-priced product. In ad- 
dition, new types of metals have en- 
tered the market. And producers find 
it economical to turn out only large or- 
ders themselves, leaving the warehouse 
to make up smaller lots and do special 
processing. 

At the same time, warehouse cus- 
tomers find processing operations more 
costly. They prefer to keep space and 
money free to make their own products. 
So they rely on the warehouse to do the 
processing. 

This handling of more types of prod- 
ucts and performing of more varied op- 
erations have meant a multitude of new 
costs to the warehouseman. Their tra- 
ditional accounting system—useful for 
banks and stockholders—gives no clue 
to where costs are, and the problem of 
reflecting them in their business is 
acute. Industry leaders feel that sleuth- 
ing down these costs—finding which 
products are profitable, which are not— 
is a key to their earnings problem. This 
is what the new program is designed 
to do. 
¢ Collaborators—The proposed system 
is chiefly the work of Welch, William 
Lewis (president of Korhumel Steel Co. 
of Wisconsin), and Prof. Thomas J. 
McGann of Marquette University. 
Their joint efforts led to the formation 
of a Cost Study Committee, made up 
of members of the steel and aluminum 
associations who worked with McGann 
in preparing a manual on the distribu- 
tion cost analysis system for metals 
distributors. Later, the Copper & Brass 
Assn. was asked to participate. 
¢ How It Works—The system, briefly, 
involves taking the various expenses of 
the business and converting them to 
functional costs—that is, the costs as- 
sociated with particular activities. These 
functional costs are allocated to all the 
products handled. When the costs are 
compared with the income produced by 
each product, the result is a statement 
of product-line profitability that tells 
exactly how much was made or lost on 
each product. 

According to the manual, you start 
with the so-called natural expenses used 
in the conventional accounting system. 
These are entries such as payroll, sup- 
plies, heat. These headings emphasize 
the nature of the expense for which 
money was spent. But entries such as 
payroll or supplies might cover wages or 
supplies for office, warehouse, and out- 
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side selling force. Payroll tells that 
money has been paid out, but not for 
what purpose. 

¢ Breakdown—This is what functional 
costs do. They highlight the reason the 
money was spent, the activity it paid 
for. The manual breaks down ware- 
house operations into the various func- 
tions that go into it. These include 
such functions as purchasing, various 
processing operations, materials han- 
dling, and delivery. The natural ex- 
penses must be properly allocated to 
these functions. This involves taking 
each expense heading and gene 
the functions it paid for. Thus, say wit 

a payroll expense of $10,000, you might 
determine that $4,000 went to a man 
operating the shearing machine and 
$6,000 for slitting. So the payroll ex- 
pense would be allocated to these two 
functions. 

The resulting expense distribution 
sheet shows all the business expenses 
allocated to all the business functions. 
It tells exactly what was spent for 
each function. The expenses haven’t 
changed, but they've been spread 
among the functions rather than 
grouped under “natural” headings. 

The next step is to allocate these 
functional costs to the various products. 
The manual suggests a basis for this 
step. In allocating the order-processing 
function, for example, the number of 
invoices prepared for each product is 
the basis. Then the functional costs of 
order-processing are assigned to prod- 
ucts in proportion to the number of 
invoices for each product. 

This admittedly is the trickiest part 
of the system, but its sponsors feel that 
future refinement will straighten out 
this—and other trouble spots—in the 
system. 

The end result is a statement show- 
ing exactly how much each product 
costs to handle. A comparison of this 
figure with the sales figures for each 
product shows exactly how much the 
product earned or lost. 
¢ Effect—Of course, this information 
doesn’t solve anything. After that, it’s 
a management problem to utilize the 
facts to apply remedies. Perhaps some 
of the cost can be reduced. Or maybe 
the particular product should be 
dropped. Some warehousemen feel that 
for the first time they have figures to 
take to their suppliers for discussion of 
money-losing lines. 

Warehouses hesitate to predict what 

the use of the system will do to their 
prices. Ralph Shaw, president of A. R. 
Purdy Co. of Lindhurst (N. J.)—which 
began using the system early this year— 
says that prices on some items probably 
will go up, others come down. 
e Advantages—Welch and McGann, 
who are enthusiastic boosters of the sys- 
tem, stress that it isn’t necessary to 
abandon old accounting methods. Eno 
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For reservations af 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
neares? you. 
EAST 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
opens 1957 
PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
opens 1959 
AKRON 





INDIANAPOUS 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 


ST.LOUIS: SHERATON-JEFFERSON | cow hires 


PACIFIC 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 









Recently modernized and air-conditioned — with TV in 
every spacious bedroom — the famed Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


, : PASADENA 
(formerly the Jefferson) is a proud new member of Sheraton's =m 
coast-to-coast family. Finest convention facilities in Missouri. pores 
TORONTO 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont, 
HAMILTON, Ont, 


SHERATON the proudest name in HOTELS 





<2 
FACTORIES 


look to... GE> for 
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ain handling ond, conditioning equipment 
Clarage serves industrial plants of all types, all sizes the 

world over. By specializing — building air handling and 

conditioning equipment exclusively — Clarage has a con- 

centrated “know-how” that means important dividends for 

you. Whatever your requirements in our field, call upon 


Clarage . . . dependable equipment for making air your 
servant. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich 
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elbow their way from counter to counter, inspect the 2 tickle palate, give exporters ideas 
MOBS item display of foods at the U.S. exhibit. SAMPLES for markets for their products. 
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CARTS 


get a hand from shoppers accustomed to having 


to tote their groceries, 





At an exhibit at the Palace 
of Congresses in Rome, Ital- 
ians get their first close-up 
of the U.S. supermarket. 


mpermei 


® 


Roman Matrons Fall 
For One-Stop Shop 


| TALIAN HOUSEWIVES by the thousands 
took their first enthralled look at a 
U.S. supermarket this week and last— 
and bought it. Food distributors took 
a more hardheaded view of this Ameri- 
can-born phenomenon of food retailing, 
but there was no denying their interest. 

They saw it in Rome, where the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, working with National 
Assn. of Food Chains, put up a com- 
plete modern U.S. supermarket in the 
Palace of Congresses, the fairgrounds 
built by Mussolini. The occasion for 
the display was the third International 
Congress on Food Distribution, at- 
tended by some 3,000 delegates from 
about 25 countries. 


PS eae ad 


DOOR PRIZES 


The 2,500-odd items of frozen, 
canned, fresh meat, fruit, vegetables, 
food mixes, and the like weren’t for 
sale. But USDA—with an eye on some 
$4-billion worth of surplus foods in 
Commodity Credit Corp.’s inventory— 
hoped that the exhibit might open up 
new markets for American farm prod- 
ucts. 
¢ Ladies’ Choice—If the Roman house- 
wife could make the decision, the super- 
market would take over Italy. Some 
35,000 visitors jammed the place daily, 
clbowed their way from counter to 
counter, exclaimed over the packaged 
meats and poultry, eyed the prepared 
dinners, noodle soups, and mixes with 
wonder. Matrons who are in the habit 


make a hit, and lucky winners depart 
loaded with unexpected armloads of loot. 





Someone was having trouble with 500°F. 


So we sat down 
with Du Pont 


Du Pont’s TEFLON’, as any 
technical man will affirm, is a 
remarkable material. But Du 
Pont engineers needed to im- 
prove its resistance to cold flow 
and deformation at high tem- 
peratures (up to 500°F.) for 
specific uses in their operations. 

Du Pont came to Rogers be- 
cause of our long experience in 
combining chemicals and fibers, 
and their own experience which 
indicated a modified composition 
as the right approach. We solved 
their particular problem by “re- 
inforcing” TEFLON with inert 
fibers. This modified TEFLON 
(our puROID 5600) is now in 
use in eighteen Du Pont plants. 
puROID 5600 also promises to 
lick a critical temperature seal- 
ing requirement in supersonic 
aircraft hydraulic systems. 

Our business — and it’s the 
reason why Du Pont and lots of 
other people come to us — is 
changing materials to make them 
better. Undoubtedly you are look- 
ing for the changes that improve. 
We would welcome an opportu- 
nity to appraise your material 
Write Dept. B for 
our quick-reading booklet, “New 
Ideas In Materials and Services,” 


requirements. 


for more information about us. 


*Reg. T.M. of Du Pont Company 
for its tetrafiuoroetbylene resin. 


Better Parts for Better Products 


ROGERS 


CORPORATION 


ROGERS, CONNECTICUT 





, 
GASKETS + INSULATION + PLASTICS 
SHOE MATERIALS + FABRICATING 
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of spending as much as two hours daily 
shopping at 10 to 30 small shops to buy 
the fixings for their family meals were 
amazed and delighted at the idea of be- 
ing able to buy all these things under 
one roof. Quizzed by a BUSINESS WEEK 
reporter, nine out of 10 said they hoped 
Italian merchants would follow the 
U.S. retailers’ example. 

One well-to-do woman said that if 
Italy had supermarkets she would do 
her shopping herself. “That would au- 
tomatically save me 10% to 15%,” she 
said, “by eliminating the cook’s rake- 
off.” Another observer commented, 
“We could do our shopping in half the 
time and at half the money this way.” 

Some consumers, to be sure, were 
skeptical. “This is all right for rich 
Americans,” one visitor said, “but it’s 
not for us. We don’t have refrigerators.” 
¢ “Practical”—How did Italian busi- 
nessmen react to the show? Said An- 
thony Prantera, a restaurateur: “We'll 
have supermarkets in five years—the 
country 1s ripe for them.” At least one 
Milanese co-op executive, Pietro Tagli- 
abue, thought that the “idea is entirely 
practicable on a countrywide basis. It 
would cut consumer costs upwards of 
10% to 15%.” 

Tagliabue voiced the thought of 
many, though, when he added this pro- 
viso: “I fear we will need U.S. know- 
how and capital to get started.” 

Supermarket selling has made good 
headway in Britain and several Euro- 
pean countries—notably Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. But in Italy the super- 
market is practically unknown. Most 
food moves through small shops that 
specialize in meats, or vegetables, or 
sweets, or dairy products, and the like. 
There are some big markets, but these 


PREPACKAGING, too costly in Italy, stirs up interest among food distributors. 


again specialize pretty much in one line, 
and self-service is unheard of. 

e Snags—The small shop owner would 
find it tough to scrape up the money to 
install the display counters, the refrig- 
cration equipment that are part of the 
supers’ stock. Packaging materials are 
costly, and the prepackaging technique 
is rarely used. Even the basic idea of 
self service means less to countries 
where labor is relatively cheap. And 
there has long been a fear that house- 
wives, accustomed to their daily shop- 
ping trips, wouldn’t go for the mecha- 
nistic efficiencies of one-stop self-service 
buying. Since fewer women work, they 
feel less pressure to do their week’s 
shopping on one excursion. 

¢ Straws in the Wind—For a variety of 
reasons, at least one Italian official be- 
lieves it will be many a day before the 
supermarket arrives in. his country. 
Nevertheless, there were straws in the 
big exhibition wind that indicated a 
stirring interest: 

Tyler Refrigeration Corp., which 
supplied most of the store equipment, 
promptly received several offers from 
Italian operators to buy the equipment 
when the exhibit closed on July 1. 

Several groups of shop owners banded 
together to work out a way to go into 
self-service. 

A lunch put on by American Insti- 
tute of Poultry Industries brought a 
particularly good response. As a result, 
said C. C. Warren, of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, “we have already received 
several inquiries from substantial dis- 
tributors 2 would like to handle U. S. 
poultry and eggs.” 

The cheeses, olive oil, and other 
products that the supermarket stocked 
gave some exporters from Italy ideas 
about new markets in the U.S. tno 
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CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 


Compiate area coverage of Crucis Steers Owtront waremoute © pronded 
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1. Write for Bulletin M-26 giving data about 
| Trambeam at Crucible Steel Company of America. 





Keep Things Moving 
FASTER 
and Save Money! 
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Many firms save money by keep- 
ing material and products on 
the move overhead. Whiting 
Trambeam Handling Systems 
are used because they provide 
the greatest efficiency per dollar 
invested. Trambeam provides 
flexible, low-cost handling; full- 
area coverage; quick, point-to- 
point transport; safe, easy 
stacking. In monorail or crane 
systems, it means an automatic 
increase in plant capacity. 


The best way to look into Tram- 
beam is to see how others are 
using it. Illustrated are five cur- 
rent case studies—all giving 
complete data on Trambeam 
operation in leading firms. Write 
today for these folders—you'll 
find them profitable reading. 


Whiting Corporation 
15667 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, /il. 
Manufacturers of Cranes « Trackmobile 

+ Railroad « Foundry and Chemical 
Processing Equipment 


2. Booklet shows 
Trambeam coverage 
of storage, shipping 
and receiving areas for 
Chase Brass and Cop- 
per Co. Bulletin M-31. 


3. Here's one man 
push-button control 
for loads to 10 tons. 
See how Verson All- 
Steel Press Co. doesit. 
Bulletin M-28. 


4. Discover how 
Trambeam speeds 
productionatWesting- 
house jet engine plant. 
That's the story told 
in Bulletin M-29. 





5. Trambeam speeds 
charging and pouring 
in the foundry of Allis- 
Chal M. factur- 
ing Co. Write for 
Bulletin M-27. 
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BY WATER, BY SHORT-HAUL TRUCK AND RAIL, SHEET STEEL 
MOVES TO MID-AMERICA FROM ITS OWN CONVENIENT SUPPLIER 
... AND FINISHED PRODUCTS MOVE OUT TO U.S. AND WORLD! 


John Marshall, 
Chairman of the 
Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
tells why Granite 
City Steel plans 
third major 
expansion in 
past seven years 


“They say a great ballplayer is 
born with the knack of being ‘in the 
right place at the right time’ . . . then 
knows what to do about it. 


“That’s where we, as a company, 
find ourselves right now. 


“‘We are the major basic producer of 
sheet steel ideally located to serve 
Mid-America . . . at a time when that 
great bank of states up and down the 
length of the Mississippi is rapidly 
developing industrially — building 
new plants; producing more appli- 
ances, automotive parts, building 
materials, containers, electric mo- 
tors, farm equipment, highway mate- 
rials, piping, weapons for defense... 


“That is why—after two major ex- 
pansions which have doubled our 
ingot capacity and given us one of 
the most complete and modern sheet 
steel operations in the country—we 


are now preparing to increase pro- 
duction another 30 percent. 


“From the standpoints of location, 
transportation, service, we are Mid- 
America’s natural steel center... 
and the industrial future of Mid- 
America looks good to us.” 


GRANITE CITY. STEEL 


And subsidiary: Granco Steel Products Co. 
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NEW COLOR MOVIE AVAILABLE! 


*‘Steelmakers to Middle America” — takes 
you through the Granite City Steel plant, 
shows you how steel is made—now avail- 
able for FREE group showings. For book- 
ings, write: Public Relations Dept.. BW -67, 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill, 





Granite City, Illinois 
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The Higher the Income Rises, 


The More Goes Up in Smoke 


The modest 3% gain in cigarette output that Dept. 
of Agriculture predicts for 1956 (BW —Jun.30°56,p36) is 
attributed by the experts to three factors: new smokers, 
popularity of filter cigarettes—which may have brought 
renegade smokers back to the fold—and high incomes. 

rhe June report on the Tobacco Situation, put out 
by USDA, spells out in some detail why the income 
factor rates consideration. Studies made by the Census 
Bureau earlier this year establish a definite correlation 
between income and cigarette consumption. 

This shows up especially among the real pros—those 
who smoke a pack or more a day. Among male smokers 
of all ages, this is the picture for each income group: 

% Smoking 


Income Pack a Day Plus 
RPE PR oh ae ii ibis-0 c's &B babe ceede 13.7% 
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SP Sess Pe eee = 
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Re AS Cy 
PP I IE sig «os 000 sini hedgstiteniss'< ¢ 23.3 


When you break the groups up by ages, the same 
pattern holds in principle. It’s noticeable, though, that 
in the youngest group—18 through 24—and the oldest 
—65 years and over—the percentage smoking this heavily 
tends to drop considerably below the average. 

Among women smokers, the pattern is much more 
confused; heavy smoking increases with income up to 


and including the age group 35-44, then drops off. 


Owens-Illinois Bets a Million 


On the One-Way Quart Bottle of Beer 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. is betting $1-million that 
the one-way (or nonreturnable) quart bottie is the 
beer container of the future. This week, the company 
announced it is spending that much to promote the 
bottle nationally over the next six months. 

In some markets the one-way quart bottle is already 
a familiar package. But it still represents only a small 
portion of the beer packaging business. According to 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, 33% of all 
packaged beer came in cans in 1955; another 61.1% 
came in returnable bottles, and 5.5% was in one-way 
bottles of one size or another. 

Owens-Illinois reports that brewers are enthusiastic 
about its promotion plans. Beer has been dragging its 
heels in recent months. Research Co. of America says 
consumption for the first four months was only a shade— 
0.7%—ahead of the same 1955 period; April showed a 
6.1% drop from April, 1955. 
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Smith L. Rairdon, O-I vice-president in charge of 
marketing, explains the timing of the drive this way: 
The trend to family living and home entertainment 
makes the bigger container the logical size. Studies show 
that more than half of all beer taken home is con- 
sumed after evening meals or when guests are around, 
and 46% of it is consumed in front of a TV set. Fur- 
ther, today’s prosperous housewife is more interested 
in the convenience of a throw-away bottle than she is 
in a few pennies extra it costs her. 

The one-way bottle costs the brewer considerably 
less than the deposit bottle, which he uses again. And 
it can be lighter weight, since it makes fewer trips, 
so freight costs are less. But brewers, with capacity to 
produce more beer than they can sell, are primarily 
interested in stepping up sales. And the more of a 
product a consumer has on hand, the more he tends 
to consume. Retailers and distributors, too, like the 
simplicity of a one-transaction deal. 


TV and Radio Feel the Wrath 
Of Justice Dept. in Philadelphia 


The Justice Dept. turned its guns on television and 

radio in Philadelphia last week. 
¢ It initiated a grand jury investigation of any pos- 
sible antitrust aspects of National Broadcasting Co.’s role 
in its station swap with Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 
last January. 
¢ It obtained an indictment charging the Phila- 

delphia Radio & Television Broadcasting Assn., 10 radio 
stations, and nine of their officers with an illegal agree- 
ment to maintain published rates for the sales of air time. 

The department has been looking for some time into 
the swap by which NBC handed over its Cleveland TV 
and radio stations, plus $3-million, for WBC’s TV and 
radio outlets in Philadelphia (BW—Mar.10°56,p72). 

Last week a House Judiciary subcommittee headed by 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.) quizzed Federal Communica- 
tions Commission members on the deal. Earlier, WBC 
Pres. Donald McGannon told the Senate Commerce 
Committee that WBC had gone along with the swap 
solely out of fear that it would lose its NBC network 
afhliation in Philadelphia. 

As for the Philadelphia R&TBA indictment, spokes- 
man for the stations said the action would be “contested 
vigorously.” 


Marketing Briefs 


American Magazine will bow out with the August 
issue. Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. explained that 
American’s “editoria) function” overlaps with Woman’s 
Home Companion and Collier’s. All three are losing 
money, but the potential of the other two looks bigger, 
said Pres. Paul C. Smith. 


Prices up seems to be the motto of the carpet industry. 
Bigelow-Sanford, Mohawk, Artloom, and Karagheusian 
have all raised prices, and more companies may follow. 


Marketing 
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Reds Wreck an Idol, Reap a Crisis 


Shock-waves are rocking Communist 
parties inside the Soviet world and be- 
yond the Iron Curtain. 

lhe mass uprising of Polish workers 
last week (page 25) was a reflection of 
this Communist crisis. It is a direct 
result of the political A-bomb that So- 
vict party boss Nikita Khrushchev 
dropped three months ago at the 20th 
Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party. Khrushchev’s speech destroved 
the image of Stalin as a demigod, re- 
placed it with a Stalin exposed as a para- 
noid monster (BW—Jun.9’56,p155). 

In the weeks since, as Khrushchev’s 
revelations leaked out, the effect has 
been felt by Communists around the 
world. Their national party organiza- 
tions have reacted violently. By this 
week they seemed to be acting in com- 
plete confusion. 
¢ Fellow-Traveler’s Cry—Italian fellow- 
traveling Socialist Pietro Nenni (picture, 
page 95) sums it up: “It is difficult to 
say where a crisis so profound . . . may 
lead; so far we see only the first mani- 
festations.” 

The crisis is indeed profound. The 
world Communist movement has seen 
nothing like it since the Communist In- 
ternational was formed in 1919. At 
stake is Moscow’s control over the 
Communist parties around the world- 
something that until now was never 
seriously questioned. This control is 
as essential to the Soviet Union’s drive 
for world domination as Moscow’s 
worldwide espionage network. 

In the 40-year evolution of Bolshe- 
vism in Russia, the Communist parties 
outside the Soviet Union have been 
manipulated in different ways. Lenin 
split the mass Socialist parties of West- 
ern Europe after World War I to gain 
control of the Communist splinters. 
Later Stalin decimated the Communist 
parties, murdered thousands of their 
ind members, even expelled 
the whole Polish and Yugoslav parties 
in 1938—all to maintain Moscow’s 
dominance. 
¢ Discipline Always—But one major 
policy remained constant through all 
the zig-zagging of the party line: The 
inner core of the parties, the famous 
“cadres,” were maintained in iron mili- 
tary discipline. The cadres knew but 
one law: Obey Moscow. National inter- 
ests, personal choices, everything else 
was expendable. 

Moscow was able to get that kind of 
obedience because: 

¢ The “general staff” functioned 
as a single will—Stalin’s. 
e The Soviet Union—in the reli- 


lc iders 
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gious belief of the cadres—was the peak 
of human aspiration, the “Socialist 
paradise.” 

These two ideas were interdependent. 
As long as no questions were asked, 
Communists did not doubt that the 
“Socialist paradise” existed. As long as 
the “Socialist paradise existed, there 
was every reason for a Communist to 
serve it without question. 
¢ Khrushchev’s Swoop—What Khrush- 
chev did at the 20th Congress was to 
blow up this Communist standard op- 
crating procedure. 

In one fell swoop he: 

¢ Confused the situation so much 


that foreign cadres don’t know who the 
authority in Moscow is. 

¢ Blurred the picture of the “So- 
cialist paradise” beyond recognition by 
revealing Stalin’s crimes. 

Khrushchev counted on the promise 
of “the inevitability of a Communist 
victory” in the cold war to keep fhe 
foreign cadres in line. But he miscalcu- 
lated badly. For the moment, at least, 
Moscow has lost its monolithic control 
over the foreign Communist parties. 
This could lead—in Italy, for example— 
to important defeats in the Kremlin’s 
whole strategy of subverting democracy 
in Western Europe. 





Szpilki (Warsaw) Free Europe Press 


"| have had to change my line so often that | have twisted myself out of joint.” 


1. Party Line Twists Poland in Knots 


It’s to Eastern Europe that the West 
looks with fascination as the new Com- 
munist drama unfolds. For if Moscow 
has to relax its hold on the Eastern 
European satellites, the whole Euro- 
pean—and the world’s—political picture 
will change drastically. 

There is no sign that Moscow's firm 

military grip is in jeopardy today. Rus- 
sian troops may remain quietly in the 
background—but they are still there. 
Russian Marshal Rokossovsky, for ex- 
ample, remains minister of defense in 
Poland, even though he has taken no 
part in the Communist controversy 
there. 
* Background to Impact—Khrushchev’s 
de-Stalinization speech hit Eastern Eu- 
rope with such impact because the 
mood this spring in the satellites was 
relaxed: There was more food; Moscow 
was taking less of the product of these 
countries. 

The reaction—after the first shock— 
has been different from satellite to satel- 


lite. In the countries where the Com- 
munist governments are more isolated 
from the people—Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania—the party seems 
determined to stick together through 
thick and thin. In the countries where 
the Communists have more mass in- 
fluence—Czechoslovakia and Poland— 
the intra-CCommunist debate is being 
carried on with virulence from the top 
of the party to the bottom. 

The sharpest reaction before the 
Poznan uprising came, was from the 
Communist youth and students. These 
young people, reared for 10 years on 
party line pap, are calling for reforms 
that would be inconceivable in any 
Communist state. 

All this unrest isn’t helped by Mos- 
cow’s game of footsie with Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito. The more the Khrush- 
chev-Tito alliance is “explained” and 
trumpeted by the Kremlin, the more 
confused the satellite cadres become. 
¢ Poland’s Unrest—The confusion is 
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greatest in Poland. Even the most 
knowledgeable Soviet experts in the 
West can’t foretell where Poland’s crisis 
is carrying the local Communist regime. 
That’s understandable when you con- 
sider that even some Polish Communist 
leaders darkly call the current situation 
“our second revolution”—the first being 
the 1945 Soviet occupation. 

But some conclusions can be drawn 
from the present scene in Warsaw: 

¢ For the present at least, there 
seems to be no thought—among Com- 
munist leaders—of rejecting the Krem- 
lin’s overlordship. 

¢ There’s no indication that the 
hand of Moscow is directing the whole 
affair—as for example, Soviet ex-Premier 
Malenkov directed the Hungarian Com- 
munist regime to take a “soft line” in 
1953-1954. 

None of this means, though, that 
the crisis in Poland couldn’t become a 
major headache for the Russians as the 
Poznan uprising has demonstrated. Po- 
land is traditionally the most anti-Rus- 
sian country in Eastern Europe. Col- 
lectivization has made little headway 
among the stubborn peasantry. The 
Kremlin’s arch-opponent, the Roman 
Catholic Church, is a strong force. 
(Easter Mass was broadcast over the 
state radio this year—something that 
couldn’t happen elsewhere in the Com- 
munist world.) 

Already the crisis has had profound 
effects. A good part of the old Polish 
Communist leadership has been junked. 
Moscow’s favorite, Jakub Berman, and 
the Polish secret police chief, Stanislaus 
Radkewiecz, have been dismissed. The 
Home Army-—the anti-Communist guer- 
rillas who fought Hitler in World War 
II—have been rehabilitated after being 
in disgrace for 10 years. The five-year 
plan has been amended to favor more 
consumer goods. Freedom of speech 
within the Polish Communist party has 
been granted on about the same basis 
as in the Russian party before Lenin’s 
death in 1924. 

You can see the new spirit of critic- 
ism of the regime even in the rigidly 
controlled state press. Cartoons and 
jokes satirize the “dialectical” political 
gyrations of the Communist state (page 
92). And perhaps more important, they 
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point out the terrific cost in manpower 
and waste that Poland’s postwar indus- 
trialization has meant. 

A recent article in Po Prostu, the 
Polish weekly newspaper, is a case in 
point. The article, entitled “not only 
Zeran,” tells what goes on at Zeran, 
Poland’s first automobile plant just out- 
side Warsaw. It points out that the 
investment capital used for the plant 
would have built an entire housing de- 
velopment in the housing-short coun- 
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$5,000 at the official rate of exchange) 
on every car turned out by the plant. 

¢ Can It Spread?—All this means is 
that the totalitarian structure of the 
Polish Communist party is falling apart. 
Yet no alternate controls have appeared. 


Fellow-Traveler Nenni threatens .. . 





The question is: How long can the 
Soviet occupation allow this situation 
to continue before the breakdown in- 
fects the whole population and the 
Polish masses take up the Poznan work- 
ers’ slogan of bread and liberty? 





Italy’s Communist boss Togliatti .. . 


2. West Europe's Reds in Confusion 


In Western Europe, Khrushchev’s 
revelations have hit the Communist 
parties with a different impact. In East- 
ern Europe the cadres generally have 
been formed only since the end of 
World War II. But in the West, Com- 
munist party leaders are veterans of 25 
vears of the Stalinist zigzag. Khrushchev 
is, in effect, asking them to renounce 
their own past as well as Stalin’s. 

To understand what an ordeal this 
is for them, look back to their 1939 
crisis: Stalin signed a friendship and 
non-aggression pact with Hitler. The 
French Communist party was ordered 
to support an alliance with France's 
traditional enemy. The German Com- 
munists had to buddy up to Hitler, the 
man who had killed thousands of their 
comrades. The Italian Communists had 
to support an ally of Mussolini, their 
arch-enemy. 

Yet all the party organizations did 
fall into line. In their eyes, the Hitler- 
Stalin alliance did not change the 
fundamental picture of the “Socialist 
paradise.” And the orders come from 
the god-like authority in the Kremlin 
“who thinks for us.” Neither the image 
nor the authority was destroyed. 
¢ Subservience Gone—Now Khrush- 
chev has wrecked the concept of the 
central authority. However he may 
maneuver from here on, it is hard to see 
how he can restore the former complete 
subservience of Communist leadership 
in the West to the Kremlin. 
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You can see what all this means in 
Italy. There, a Communist party of 2- 
million members under Palmiro Tog- 
liatti (picture above) is a state-within- 
a-state. Its strength was built on the 
principle of absolute discipline to the 
party leadership and to Moscow. It 
worked successfully in the 10 years since 
the war, but now Khrushchev has pulled 
the rug out from under that policy. 

Worse still, Khrushchev’s revelations 
have given Pietro Nenni, leader of the 
powerful leftwing Socialists, reason to 
seek a break with the Communists. 
Nenni’s is a semi-Communist party, 
and between them the leftwing Social- 
ists and the Communists have piled 
up 35% of Italy’s popular vote for pro- 
Moscow policy since World War II. 
¢ Call for Democracy—Now Nenni has 
denounced Khrushchev’s attack on 
Stalin and has said that unless Russia 
moves toward real democracy the 
Khrushchev speech can represent only 
another Russian tactic. He has asked the 
Italian Communists, his bedfellows for 
years, to accept Western democratic 
institutions as a basic rule of operation. 

This isn’t just an ideological battle 
between two radicals. It’s practical 
politics. Nenni’s chief opponents, the 
Social Democrats who broke from his 
party when he joined the Communists, 
are pressing him hard. They were 
winners in this spring’s elections—steal- 
ing votes from Nenni’s party. 

Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin 
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has given the Social Democrats the 
powerful “I told you so” weapon to use 
against both Nenni’s Socialists and the 
Communists. Nenni knows that unless 
he moves closer to the Social Demo- 
crats’ position, his following may go 
over to them. He has already started 
negotiations with the Social Democrats 
to bring the two Socialist parties to- 
gether again. Nenni’s Rome newspaper 
Avanti has started printing a series of 
astute analysis of the Moscow trails dur- 
ing the 1930s when Stalin bumped off 
his old Bolsheviks enemies—prewar ar- 
ticles written by Nenni while he was an 
anti-Facist, anti-Communist refugee 
from Mussolini living in Paris. 

Still, it isn’t certain that Nenni will 

or can break with Togliatti. His party 
is infiltrated from top to bottom by 
Communist agents. He has been get- 
ting his party funds from the Reds. It 
he tries to pull out, Togliatti will set to 
destroy his party. 
e Liberalizing Trend—Now that the 
bars are down, it will be hard for 
Togliatti-or Nenni if he gets cola 
feet—to stop the trend toward liberali- 
zation. This week, for example, Nenni’s 
Avanti has come out on the side of the 
striking Poznan workers. Even ‘Togli- 
atti’s mewspapers—after charging the 
whole uprising is a “reactionary plot” 
inspired and directed by the U.S.—ask 
that the Polish Communist govern- 
ment listen to and meet the demands 
of the Polish workers. 

It’s no ideological problem for even 
the most naive Italian worker—who in 
the past has been voting Communist 
because he felt it was the party of his 
class-to see the light now. Italian 
anti-Communists, for example, are 
pointing out how Italian agricultural 
workers are striking this month, in the 
midst of the harvest, yet tanks haven't 
been called out to force them back 
to their jobs as in the “Polish Workers’ 
State.” 
¢ Cold War at Issue—But this spring’s 
elections showed that the hints of de- 
Stalinization in Russia that had leaked 
out by them were already having their 
effect. The Catholic Christian Demo- 
crats about held their own in the vot- 
ing, the Social Democrats and the Lib- 
erals gained about 1-million new voters. 
Only the Communists and the Neo- 
Fascists lost appreciable numbers. 

The present Nenni-Togliatti battle 
could lead to the Communists losing 
more votes to Nenni. In turn, Nenni 
would be forced to move further toward 
the Social Democrats’ position. This 
could build a new left-wing movement 
in Italy, based on the working class vcte 
but dedicated to parliamentary democ- 
racy—forming a mass party like West 
Germany’s anti-Communist Social 
Democrats. If this happens, Moscow 
will have lost the cold war in Italy for 
good. END 
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The engineering department of the Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment Company, following an extensive 
fuel survey, decided to meet increased power demands 
by burning coal the modern way. 
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automatic coal handling equipment was installed. 
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crushed, pulverized and fed into the furnace. 
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costs. 
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A 9-mile earthen dam is being 
rushed in Venezuela (right) to 
beat the coming six-month rainy 
season. It will store water to 
help the country’s cattle through 
the dry months as .. . 























Venezuela Gives Farming a Lift 


Day and night, clouds of yedow dust 
trail behind fast-moving Euclid trucks 
(picture, below). Every 45 seconds, a 
load of dirt is delivered. 

his is South America’s biggest, bus- 
iest construction project—the Guarico 
Dam in Venezuela. ‘The artificial lake 
behind it will irrigate 270,000 acres, 
boost beef production fivefold in the 
state of Guarico. 

The dam is more than 9 miles long, 
655 ft. wide at its base, up to 100 ft. 
high. All of it, except for rock facing, 
is earth fill or clay. The Venezuelan 
subsidiary of S. J. Groves & Sons Co., 
a U.S. outfit, joined with two local 
contractors on the $15-million job of 
moving 15-million cu. yd. of earth. For 
six months, some 5,000 men (drawing 
up to $250 weekly) and 900 machines 


have worked around the clock in a race 
against time. The government wants 
the dam completed before the Guarico 
River, wide and shallow in the dry sea- 
son, rampages during the July-to-No- 
vember rains. 

¢ Cattle Range—It’s this cycle of rain 
and dryness that, in part, started the 
project going. Guarico and its neigh- 
boring states are the centuries-old 
stamping ground for Venezuela’s cattle 
herds. During the dry season, this 
Texas-sized plains region, called the 
llanos, becomes parched. The herds 
turn lean from heat and thirst. Now, 
when rain comes, the new dam will 
back up the Guarico River 22 mi., form 
a lake 90 sq. mi. for supplying much- 
needed water to keep the cattle con- 
tented. 


To Venezuela, the dam means some- 

thing more, too. It’s the latest move in 
the government’s program to solve long- 
standing economic problems. 
e Oil vs. Food—Venezuela is oil—al- 
most too much of it. The boom, 
spurred by U.S. and foreign capital, has 
given the country one of the highest 
per capita incomes in Latin America. 
But like "49ers seeking gold, rural work- 
ers have left farms to work the oil wells, 
to get industrial jobs. Of Venezuela's 
5.9-million population, only 40% now 
live on farms, compared with 65% 20 
years ago. 

The government has encouraged this 
migration; with oil money, it hopes to 
build a broad industrial economy. But 
the shift has brought a shortage of farm 
workers—and a lowering of agricultural 
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output. Despite some farm mechaniza- 
tion, the government has had to de- 
pend on Tes food imports to fill 
needs. 

Venezuela’s dream, now coming to 
life, is greater agricultural self-suff- 
ciency—at least in products the country 
can raise efficiently. The long-range 
goal is the creation of an agricu:tural 
middle class, as well-heeled as the oil 
workers. Already the government has 
helped set up some 20 model agricul- 
tural colonies in tangled jungle areas. 
But the biggest project to date is Guar- 
ico. 
¢ Pioneering—The $75-million job— 
located 190 mi. south of Caracas (map) 
—isn’t finished yet. Even so, the gov- 
ernment is about to settle the first 60 
of a total 600 “hard-working” families 
on the surrounding land. Like earlier 
farm progects, 70% will be Venezuelans; 
the rest, immigrants from Germany and 
southern Europe. If other Guarico-type 
projects are any guide, these families 
will earn $7,500 a year from the land— 
80% from cattle, 20% from produce. 

New breeds will supplement the lean, 
wild stock that the llaneros have herded 
for centuries. As one step, the govern- 
ment paid $500,000 at this year’s Hous- 
ton Fat Stock Show for 1,000 prize 
beef—mainly Brahma and Santa Ger- 
trudis—and 800 breeding swine. The 
government is also paying for schools, 
roads, hospitals, mechanized farm equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, the new families— 
each with 370 to 500 acres—must pay 
part of the cost: up to $180 an acre over 
25 years at 2% interest. The govern- 
ment, in turn, will make up about 20% 
of the country’s food deficit with the 
increased beef and agricultural output. 
¢ Oil for Farm Projects—Some Vene- 
zuelans fear the government is depend- 
ing too much on long-term oil income 
to finance projects. But the real prob- 
lem, they say, is the prospect of an 
agricultural surplus—if development 
spurts too fast. For instance, Venezucla 
eliminated sugar imports last year 
through government financing of new 
sugar mills. This year the government 
is losing as much as $165 a ton in 
trying to get rid of a 60,000-ton sur- 
plus through export. eno 
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In Business Abroad 


Commerce Dept. Gets More Voice 


In Reporting on Overseas Trade 


Businessmen have never been happy with the govern- 
ment’s reporting of commercial and investment oppor- 
tunities Overseas. 

Historically, the trouble seems to have been (1) too 
small staffs of commercial attaches and (2) continual 
disputes over who’s boss—the Commerce Dept. or State 
Dept. 

Now that trade abroad is at an all-time peak, so are 
the gripes—from businessmen who'd like more up-to-date 
statistics on foreign markets. 

One glimmer of hope came last week when Commerce 
and State made peace with each other. A new agree- 
ment puts more power in Commerce’s hands: 

* The number of foreign-service officers assigned by 
Commerce as attaches will rise from 12 to possibly 32. 

* In recruiting businessmen for special foreign eco- 
nomic assignments, State will consult Commerce more. 

* Commerce will have a bigger say in maintaining 
standards of overseas economic reporting. 

Still, many businessmen think the agreement merely 
avoids the question of revamping the basic system. 

Small businessmen, of course, look favorably on any 
improvement in Commerce’s reports from abroad. But 
many larger companies are said to have given up depend- 
ing on the government for the detailed market informa- 
tion they need. They've set up their own staffs to do 
the job. 


New Research Group to Study 


Marketing Problems in India 


American companies operating in India—and those 
taking a look at the subcontinent’s vast potential market 
—wiil soon have a new source of information. The Ford 
Foundation has allocated $30,000 to help set up an 
Indian research organization to be known as the Council 
of Economic & Industrial Research. It will dig into 
all kinds of economic problems at both the theoretical 
and practical marketing levels. 

The new group has the blessing of almost everyone. 
Three Cabinet officials are on the board, along with two 
of India’s most important industrialists—J. R. D. Tata of 
Tata Industries and J. F. Sinclair of Burmah-Shell—John 
Matthai, chairman of the nationalized State Bank of 
India, and Asoka Mehta, chairman of India’s anti-Com- 
munist Socialist party. Two representatives of the Ford 
Foundation will also sit in. 

P. S. Lokanathan, chairman of the United Nations 
Economic Committee for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), will assume the presidency of the whole oper- 
ation, 

Spadework for the setup is being done by Harry Rob- 
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inson of the Stanford Research Institute (BW —Jul.17 
’54,p138). Robinson says the Council “should greatly 
help those U. S. industrialists thinking of extending cap- 
ital” to Indian industries. 

The council will also provide the kind of India mar- 
ket research that hasn’t been available to Indian com- 
panies until now—except in a small way from Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanobis’ Indian Statistical Institute in Calcutta. 


Argentine Mission Arrives 


In Quest of Fiscal Life Preserver 


The long-awaited Argentine economic mission to 
Washington is in town. Until late this week it was in 
a hassle over statistics with the International Monetary 
Fund. But the mission will probably get down to brass 
tacks with World Bank and U.S. officials shortly. 
The object: to see how much investment capital 
Buenos Aires can raise in this country, not only from 
international sources like the Bank, but from the U.S. 
government, and from private investors. 

Raul Prebisch, economic adviser to the present revo- 
lutionary junta, has said it will take $2.1-billion in new 
investment capital to get the country out of the hole 
in which the Peron dictatorship put it (BW—Nov.5’55, 
p59). How much the Argentines will actually be able 
to raise here remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the Swiss Chamber of Commerce in 
Buenos Aires has reminded Argentines—and the foreign 
business community—just how big that hole is. In a 
report—which the newspaper La Prensa calls an “impat- 
tial presentation”—the Swiss chamber points up this 
fact: Argentine gold and foreign exchange reserves have 
fallen through the floor. As of the end of 1955, they 
were minus $250-million—subtracting from the $287- 
million in gold-guaranteed exchange and $1,498-million 
in other exchange holdings the $2,035-million in debts. 


Poland, Nuzzling Up to Canada, 
Talks of Buying Much More Wheat 


Like its neighbor, Czechoslovakia, Communist Poland 
is strengthening trade relations with Canada step by 
step. 

First came last summer’s small purchase of Canadian 
surplus wheat. Then, Poland ordered 13-million bu. of 
wheat this March. Next there was the offer to buy feed 
barley in exchange for cement (BW—Apr.28'56,p83). 

Now, the real push is on. Artur Zyto, Polish commer- 
cial attache, says Poland will buy an additional 11-mil- 
lion bu. of wheat if “Poland is able to export more goods 
to Canada.” Present Polish exports to Canada are 
mainly textiles, Christmas decorations, table ware, bas- 
ketry, precision instruments, and religious articles (sold 
to Catholic supply houses). Polish ads, similar to earlier 
Czech ads, are now appearing in the Canadian business 
press. Their pitch: buy Polish heavy equipment—food 
machinery, metallurgical equipment, textile machinery, 
and paper-making gear. 
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You wouldn’t expect economists in Washington and Moscow to have 
much in common. And they don’t. 


But a fair number of analysts in both capitals have shared one thing 
over the past year or two. Both groups have been engaged in sizing up the 
respective economic strength of the U.S. and Soviet economies. 


The conclusion in Moscow, which is shared by Soviet leaders such as 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan, seems to amount to about this: The Russians were 
all wet about the inevitability of a U.S. depression. They don’t agree that 
the U.S. has developed a “people’s capitalism.” But there is plenty Russia 
can learn from U.S. industry, maybe even something from what little gov- 
ernment planning the U.S. has. 


The conclusion in Washington, which is being pretty widely accepted 
throughout the country, adds up to about this: The Soviet economy is grow- 
ing at a terrific rate, isn’t likely to slow down much unless Moscow runs into 
serious political trouble. Despite the high rate of capital investment in the 
U.S.,-we may have to find ways to step it up if we are to keep Soviet indus- 
trial production from passing ours in the next 20 years. 


There’s a tendency sometimes to overrate the relative economic gains 
the Soviet bloc (U.S.S.R. plus East European satellites) has made in the past 
decade. 


Compare Soviet bloc production of certain basic industrial items with 
world production for 1937 and today and you will find that so far the Com- 
munists have lost ground in oil, and made only moderate gains in electric 
power. It’s only in coal and steel that the relative increase looks substantial. 


The Poznan uprising (page 27) produced mixed reactions in Europe: 


London wonders about its relations with the Communist Warsaw 
government. British officials fear the Communists may ask them to expel 
the Polish government-in-exile, still operating with diplomatic privileges 
in Britain. Moscow and satellite propagandists already have accused the 
London Poles—as well as the U. S.—of stirring up the whole thing. 


Paris may switch signals, at least slightly, in its official attitude toward 
developments in the Soviet bloc. Foreign Minister Christian Pineau first 
said that the uprising proved the case he made recently in Washington— 
that the West must cultivate all overtures from behind the Iron Curtain. 
But Pineau’s Socialist Party and the anti-Communist trade unions have 
reacted violently to the uprising, want the French government to take a 
tougher line toward Moscow. 


Bonn is reassured. Chancellor Adenauer sees the Polish uprising as 
justification for his policy of refusing diplomatic relations with the satel- 
lites. And Adenauer sees Poznan as a further reason for sticking by his 


wait-and-see strategy. 
— 


Diplomatic circles are agog with speculation over Red China’s offer 
to negotiate with Nationalist China on Formosa. 


Some observers believe Communist Premier Chou En-lai is looking 
for a face-saving formula that would allow Peking to (1) back down from 
its threat to take the island bastion by force; and (2) satisfy U. S. demands 
that Red China renounce the use of force against Formosa. 


There’s even a chance that Chou is dickering for more, that he will 
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accept the principle of “two Chinas.” That would lessen tension at the 
meeting this fall of the United Nations General Assembly when the Afro- 
Asian nations are expected to go all out for Red China’s admission. 


There’s another sign that Peking may be adopting a soft policy. It is 
apparently taking a new attitude toward Indochina. Until now, Peking has 
adamantly called for Vietnam elections this summer. Now it seems pre- 
pared to let them wait, to let Communist North Vietnam and the anti- 
Communist South “peacefully coexist.” 


Venezuela, according to reports, got what it wanted this week in bids 
for four new areas it opened to oil prospecting. 


Four groups made up of 14 companies apparently have bid a total of 
$133-million for the concessions. That’s better than twice the minimum 
figure Caracas set when it opened the bidding. 


Just as important from the Venezuelan angle, the new lessees include 
five U. S. oil companies that haven’t been in the country before. Caracas 
figured that something like that would happen. By getting a broader 
American representation, it will help build up pressure inside the U. S. 
against putting import quotas on Venezuelan oil products. 


On the other side of the world, Britain’s oi] supply and Lebanon’s 
prestige are snarled in a bitter dispute. 


Lebanon has been asking higher payments for transit rights for the 
pipeline carrying Iraq Petroleum Co.’s product to the Mediterranean. Syria 
recently renegotiated its payment from IPC, got a big increase, reportedly 
to $182-million a year. IPC offered Lebanon $14-million for the 20-mile 
stretch of pipeline lying in its territory. 


But the Lebanese say that’s not enough, and have placed their country’s 
“face” on the bargaining table. Beirut threatens nationalization of IPC’s 
facilities if the oil company doesn’t come to terms. 


IPC could divert the oil passing through Lebanon to the pipelines that 
terminate at Syrian and Turkish ports. But Lebanon claims it has the back- 
ing of fellow Arabs in Syria, that it could block any diversion through that 
country. 

— @. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s foreign economic policy is getting a rough handling 
on Capitol Hill. Take foreign aid. Restoration of $700-million worth of 
foreign aid by the Senate this week seems to be only a temporary victory 
for the Administration. The Senate figure of $4.5-billion is bound to be 
cut several hundred million in the House-Senate conference, and the Ap- 
propriations Committees will shave it some more—perhaps down to the 
$3.8-billion voted by the House. 


Eisenhower’s foreign trade policy is under even heavier attack. Re- 
peated drives in the Senate to attach cotton textile import quotas to the 
foreign aid bill were narrowly defeated last week—one by a margin of 
only two votes. It’s increasingly unlikely that the Administration will be 
able to get a token vote from the House on the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation (OTC) this session. There is no chance for Senate action. It 
looks as if the customs simplification bill has only a 50-50 chance of Senate 
passage. 
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“Steelmaker to the Electrical Industry” is a title we have 
earned the hard way . . . by the sweat of research and 
pioneering development. In this modern world of gauges 
and instruments, of automation, electronics and atomics, 
the heart of the design is so often some silicon steel, high- 
permeability alloy, or other special electrical material that 
we produce. @ When you need a steel to do what ordinary 
steels cannot do—whether electrically or in resisting corro- 
sion, heat, wear or great stress, call on us. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Steel and the Rest of Labor 


@ The ultimate settlement of the strike will have less 
impact than usual on other contracts. 


® Mostly, the other unions expect to do a bit better 


on wages than the Steelworkers. 


wait till the walkout ends. 


So they have no reason to 


@® Only in aluminum and some branches of shipbuild- 
ing will steel tend to set the pattern. 


It may take a long time for a steel 
contract to emerge from the nationwide 
strike that began last weekend, and for 
a 1956 wage pattern to spread over the 
sprawling basic steel industry. Few are 
optimistic about an early end to the 
tieup involving a half-million workers 
and 90% of steel production (page 25). 

Whenever a settlement comes, and 
no matter what it provides, it will mean 
a less-than-usual jolt to the nation’s 
collective bargaining pattern. Its ef- 
fects will, of course, spread out into 
other industries—notably aluminum and 
steel fabricating—but to a lesser extent 
than in other recent years. 

* Few Bystanders—Frequently in the 
past, when a major union such as the 
United Steelworkers went into bargain- 
ing, other unions with contracts open- 
ing up marked time. Unless they felt 
assured of a major pay gain from their 
own negotiations, they held back to 
wait for a substantial wage pattern to 
develop in the big-union contract talks. 

There are only a few bystanders this 
year. One industry that almost always 
has lagged behind basic steel, and that 
often * followed its pattern, has just 
about wrapped up its bargaining for 
the year. Nonferrous mining companies 
and the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
have settled for three-year contracts 
providing 24¢ in wage hikes—-10¢ an 
hour this year and 7¢ each in 1957 and 
1958 (BW—Jun.23’56,p163). MMSW’s 
settlements with copper companies also 
include increased pension and health 
and welfare benefits. 

The price that steel fabricators will 
have to pay this year for labor peace is, 
of course, dependent on the basic steel 
settlement. Many of their contracts 
open up in August, and USW is ex- 
pected to demand that fabricators meet 
whatever basic steel pattern is estab- 
lished. 
¢ Aluminum—Since the United Steel- 
workers also represents employees of 
the Aluminum Co, of America, ALCOA 
bargaining is closely related to that in 
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the steel industry. The union placed a 
long and expensive list of demands be- 
fore the aluminum company two weeks 
ago, and there was a marked similarity 
to what USW is seeking in basic steel 
(BW—Jun.23'56,p158). 

The ALCOA contract covering 20,- 
000 workers runs out on July 31. If 
there is no steel contract before then, 
to set a pattern for an aluminum settle- 
ment, the possibility of an ALCOA 
strike may hinge on the company’s will- 
ingness to accept a contract extension 
providing for retroactive pay. The steel 
industry turned down an extension on 
those terms. 

Basic steel’s settlement will also be 
a major factor in wage bargaining be- 
tween East Coast shipyards—including 
Bethlehem Steel’s Shipbuilding Div.— 
and the Marine & Shipbuilding Work- 
ers Union, scheduled this summer. 

Otherwise, there appears to be little 
likelihood that bargaining will wait out 
the steel settlement, or depend too 
much on its terms. There’s a reason 
why it won’t: This year, so far, has been 
a high-priced year for wage settlements. 
Many contracts have been signed at 
wage levels that will probably equal— 
and perhaps top—whatever comes out 
of steel negotiations. 
¢ 10¢ and Up—The largest percentage 
of contracts in the first half of 1956 
provided raises in a 10¢ to 12¢ range, 
several cents higher than last year. 

The Bureau of National Affairs, a 
labor relations analysis service, reported 
this week that 58% of all! contracts 
checked by BNA during the first 25 
weeks of this year boosted rates by 
10¢ an hour or more, and 29% 
showed raises in the 10¢-12¢ range. 
Another 25% of the vear’s raises dur- 
ing the period came in a 7¢-9¢ range. 
BNA noted that its figures did not take 
into account any “fringe” concessions. 

Wage increases in construction, oil 
and apparel industries—upward from 
10¢ an hour—contributed to the 10¢- 
12¢ pattern. And in recent weeks, the 


copper agreements firmed the pattern. 
Labor is guessing that steel will not go 
any higher, since principal employers 
stuck firmly in pre-strike bargaining to 
an offer of a 7.3¢ an hour average raise. 
So other unions with contracts open or 
opening on wages aren’t waiting for 
steel to settle; their sights are set on 
the 10¢-to-12¢ trend already estab- 
lished. 

If an eventual steel contract fits into 
this pattern it “will pretty much fix 
the level of wage settlements for 1956,” 
according to a Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service spokesman. Man- 
agement’s hopes for settling for less in 
other industries will have even less sub- 
stance than now. 
¢ Bargaining Outlook—Other indus- 
tries are entering into bargaining week 
by week, although 1956 has fewer than 
usual contract reopenings—a result of 
the increasing trend toward long-term 
agreements with fixed annual raises, 
mostly in a 44¢-to-84¢-an-hour range. 

These are the largest of the negotia- 
tions under way or in the offing: 

Rubber companies and the United 
Rubber Workers are in the opening 
phase of contract talks that began 
between URW and the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and subsequently were ex- 
tended to others of the Big Four pro- 
ducers, on a company basis. These 
negotiations are going their own way, 
without regard to what happens in 
steel. URW wants a raise at least in 
the 10¢ to 12¢ range, perhaps a supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits plan, 
and other concessions. Generally, it is 
more interested in what is in auto con- 
tracts signed last year than im a pro- 
spective steel pact. 

Coal miners got 80¢-a-day raises Apr. 
1 under a new contract negotiated a year 
ago. However, the bituminous indus- 
try is thriving, and the United Mine 
Workers may reopen on wages at any 
time. There’s some speculation that 
John L. Lewis may bid for a raise if 
the steel strike is a prolonged one, to 
demonstrate UMW’s power and sup- 
port for the steelworkers. 

Railroad nonoperating workers are al- 
ready on record with a 25¢-an-hour 
demand and several operating brother- 
hoods, including the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, are 
talking of a $3-a-day demand. In any 
case, the perennial railroad bargaining 
will be something to watch again this 
year, although it will neither follow set 
patterns nor establish them for other 
industries. 

Meatpacking unions, feeling the 
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power of their new unity (page 117), 
will demand “substantial” wage in- 
creases, vested pensions, and improve- 
ments in other contract benefits in bar- 
gaining beginning in a few weeks. Con- 
tracts expire Sept. 1. 

Communication workers will con- 
tinue bidding for wage increases of up to 


$5 a week or more in bargaining across 
the country. Rochester (N. Y.) tele- 
phone workers just ended an eight-day 
walkout for $3 to $5.50 a week increases 
in pay, an eighth paid holiday, and 
other gains. The contract negotiated 
by the Communications Workers of 
America is typical of its goal elsewhere. 


SUB Integration Wins Test 


Illinois judge rules out taxpayers’ suits as a tactic to 
block dovetailing of SUB with unemployment pay. He says 
there’s no proof that SUB would boost UC rates. 


An Illinois Circuit Court judge has 
1efused to permit a taxpayers’ law- 
suit to be filed to block the simultane- 
ous payment of state and private unem- 
ployment benefits in Illinois. The judge 
tuled that it would be “pure specula- 
tion” to argue that the state unemploy- 
ment compensation trust fund might 
be depleted—and UC taxes raised—if 
integrated payments are allowed. 

The decision by Judge DeWitt S. 
Crow in the first supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits case in the country 
came as a major setback to strong ef- 
forts by employers to bar SUB in IIli- 
nois. An appeal is planned, but it will 
take at least a year to develop. Mean- 
while, eligible workers who are laid off 
under General Motors and Ford plans 
may collect state and private benefits at 
the same time. 
¢ Injunction Sought—F. N. Bard, presi- 
dent of the Barco Mfg. Co. in Barring- 
ton, and Robert F., Gordon L.. and 
George R. Grubb, Jr., partners in a 
Champaign advertising firm, petitioned 
the court for an injunction against the 
integration of SUB and state unem- 
ployment compensation. They argued 
that SUB is a form of wages, state that 
receipt of private benefits disqualifies an 
idle worker from UC payments. 

Illinois Atty. Gen. Latham Castle 
ruled the other way last month in up- 
holding simultaneous payments. The 
Illinois Manufacturers Assn. and a num- 
ber of other emplover organizations as- 
sailed the ruling. Bard and the Grubbs 
sought the right, as taxpayers, to bar 
state officials from paying out funds un- 
der the Castle SUB decision. 

Under Illinois law, the plaintiffs first 
had to win the right to sue for an in- 
junction by demonstrating that their 
property rights were in jeopardy. The 
court decision came on this issue, not 
on a question of the legality of private 
unemployment benefits being _ inte- 
grated into public compensation. 
¢ Impact on Taxes—Bard contended in 
court that his machine manufacturing 
company—which has a contract with 
the International Assn. of Machinists, 
and no SUB plan—is only concerned 





about the possibility that “double pay- 
ments” may tend to lower Illinois UC 
reserves and consequently boost the 
Barco Mfg. Co.’s present low UC tax 
rate. In joining Bard in the action, 
the Grubbs said they oppose integrated 
UC and SUB payments “in principle.” 
Judge Crow heid that it hadn’t been 
demonstrated that the plaintiffs’ inter- 
ests were in any jeopardy. He ruled 
that they “do not have such an interest 

. as to permit them to sue.” 

The decision, although not touching 
on the legality of integrated payments, 
is nonetheless significant. Not only in 
Illinois but also in other states, foes of 
spreading SUB plans have looked to 
taxpavers’ suits as the best attack on 
simultaneous payments. 
¢ Behind the Suit—The organizations 
backing the Illinois petition indicate 
the importance given it in the state. 
Bard and the Grubbs had the “whole- 
hearted support” of the Information 
Committee on Unemployment Bene- 
fits-made up of the Associated Em- 
plovers of Illinois, the Chicago Assn. of 
Commerce & Industry, the Illinois 
Federation of Retail Assns., the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Assn., and the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Of the three attorneys who represent 
the plaintiffs, one is Lee C. Shaw, a 
Chicago attorney for the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Another of the attorneys is John 
Harrington of the firm of Fyffe & 
Clarke, also a lawyer for employers. 

Sevfarth, Shaw & Fairweather, the 
law firm in which Shaw is a partner, 
wrote an opinion for the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce declaring “dou- 
ble pavments”—SUB and state benefits 
at the same time—to be illegal under 
Illinois law. Fyffe & Clarke gave a 
similar opjnion of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. 

Ford, General Motors, and Interna- 
tional Harvester (which has an SUB 
plan that goes into effect Sept. 1) did 
not intervene. GM said that since it 
signed an agreement to pay supple- 
mentary benefits, it will live up to the 
terms. END 
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cars with airliner-type 





V-8 engines are the cars 





of Chrysler Corporation. 

‘The dome-type combustion 
chambers mean greater power 
longer! ‘his is the kind 


of engineering leadership 








vou find in Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler & Imperial. 








. . . know the ins and outs of operating the mimeo- 


graph and other office aids . . . O rg an ize rs 


The day of the rough-and-tumble 
. » « be able to hold his own—this goes for labor organizer is fast disappearing. 
women, too—as a speaker . . . No one is more conscious of that than 
AFL-CIO and its big unions. With less 
organization to do among workers in 
mass-production industries, and more 
among white-collar and skilled groups, 
unions are taking a sales approach in 
organizing 

For the most part, unions now insist 
that organizers take a responsible place 
in the community, be able to meet 
on equal terms with other citizens, and 
be capable of presenting labor’s case 
fluently and effectively. 

I'wo weeks ago (picture above), the 
key Competitive Shop Dept. of the 
United Auto Workers held a staff 
institute for organizers at a union- 
owned summer camp at Sand Lake, 
Mich. Any employer who sits in on 
company sales conferences might have 
felt at home. There was a similarity— 
and for a reason 
¢ Businesslike—UAW’s Competitive 
Shop Dept. is headed by Richard T 
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Brus 


Gosser, the auto union’s vice-president 
in the Toledo area and an old-line 
unionist who keeps up with modern 
trends (BW Nov.26'55,p162). 
According to Gosser, unions are “up 
against real competition in the field 
these days. Big businesses don’t bother 
much with union organizational drives 
they just turn to some high-powered 
publicity outfit to handle things for 
them, and then we're up against it. 
The only way to win is to keep our 
guys just as sharp as the other fellows.” 
The one-week institute program laid 
out to keep the UAW organizers 
“sharp as the other fellows” left them 
little time for the usual recreation to 
be expected at a summer camp on a 
Michigan lake. It was strictly a work 
session on techniques that employers 
in UAW’s jurisdiction—and doubtless 
those in the fields covered by other 
unions—will be encountering in the 
months ahead. 
e Biggest UAW Unit—UAW’s Com- 
petitive Shop Dept. is the auto union’s 
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real organizing arm. It is also the 
largest single department in UAW. 

Its staff attending the conference 
included top officials, regional and state 
directors, and about 100 dedicated 
organizers normally scattered all over 
this country and Canada. Some are old- 
timers, veterans of the auto union bat- 
tles in the 1930s. Most are younger, 
mostly former officials of UAW locals 
—men who have shown ability or 
talent for organizing and are intelligent 
and adept at selling unionism. 

The organizers are paid a flat salary 
of $115 a week, plus travel expenses 
Their jobs often take them away from 
home to cities where UAW has drives 
under way; they’re assured of only one 
weekend at home every month. As one 
organizer put it, “Nobody who isn’t 
dedicated would take such a job—we 
don’t get home enough, and we're more 
likely to put in 16 hours a day than 
eight, even on weekends.” 
¢ Well-Staffed—The UAW Competi- 


tive Shop Dept. gets its organizers, 


h Up on Their Salesmanship 


In addition to those as- 
signed in an area, it maintains four 
“floating teams” in Detroit, ready to 
be sent anywhere in the country on a 


nevertheless. 


few hours’ notice. Each team includes 
an expert in organizing skilled people, 
office workers, or production workers, 
along with a coordinator and a clerical 
aide. 

Last year the department spent 

about $2-million on its far-flung activi- 
ties. For this expenditure, UAW won 
75% of the National Labor Relations 
Board elections it entered (the national 
union average is 64%) and added 51,- 
000 new members. 
e Personal Touch—The auto union 
leadership believes such a record is pos 
sible because of the type of organizers 
now employed and the training given 
them. 

Emphasis at the Sand Lake institute 
was on the new approach that organ- 
izers will use in campaigns back home 
—the “home call’ technique, in which 
organizers make personal calls on 
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No! You don’t have to pick up 
DAVIDSON EMBEE to move 
it on desk or table top. 


MODEL 230 


END THE DRUDGERY of hand folding 

with DAVIDSON EMBEE. Swiftly, quiet as a whisper, 
it produces one or two parallel folds wherever you want 
them, on 12,000 82” x 11” sheets per hour! Handles 


sheets as large as 934" x 18”. And 

it’s the only small folding machine 

F on the market with a scoring attach- 
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Yes! it’s easy to move! Just 


tilt up and built-in, rubber 
wheels let you roll it around. 


fold or score, separately or to- 

gether, on any stock, from onion skin to 100-lb. index. And 
that’s not all! Completely automatic feed, but you get a hand 
feed board to facilitate handling of stapled multiple sheets. 
Plus — easily affixed attachments, which let you slit or per- 
forate, as a single operation or in conjunction with folding. 


actly where you want ; 
thavm, Guae ates Variable speed control and the simplest fold adjustment. 


Micrometer adjustment. 





Simple thumb screw ad- 
justment sets up folds ex- 
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prospective members and their families 
in their homes. 

Gosser told organizers that this ap- 
proach “can’t be beat for selling a Joc 
on the idea that a union has a place 
in his community the same as his lodge 
or church.” But Gosser warned them, 
organizers have “got to have the right 
touch in the home or the entire plant 
election can be lost in a hurry.’ 
¢ Play-Acting—Organizers were broken 
up into teams of four to master “the 
right touch” for the home visits. ‘Two 
were cast as organizers, two as husband 
and wife. The “organizers” in the role- 
playing made their presentation in 
front of the rest of the institute. They 
were judged by fellow organizers on 
their timing, diplomacy, handling of 
objections, presentation of facts, con- 
sideration of the woman’s angle, and 
so forth. Afterward, UAW officials— 
and the audience—held a critique of 
each presentation—the good points and 
the bad. 

By the end of the week, all were 
aware that (1) new emphasis must be 
placed on home solicitations back in 
the field, and (2) there’s more to the 
house call than just trving to get a 
union card signed. According to Gos- 
ser, it’s “an educational thing, too,” a 
chance to talk about a wide range of 
economic, social, and political view- 
points of UAW and labor in general. 
¢ Paperwork—While the stress was on 
house call problems, organizers also got 
a workout in other basic techniques. 
They were also divided into teams of 
four to draw up leaflets based on 
hypothetical facts in an _ organizing 
situation, to produce and distribute 
them, and to outline a campaign using 
the leaflets. 

Each team passed out its leaflets to 
the entire gathering, and was given 
15 minutes to explain why the leaflet 
was written the way it was and how it 
would be used in a campaign. After 
ward, firing started from the floor, both 
on the facts used in the leaflet in view 
of the hypothetical situation and the 
wording, and on the prospective use of 
the leaflet at plant gates or in other 
organizing situations. These critiques 
spared no feelings. Gosser left one 
team’s feelings raw by raking its leaflet 
as “ill-drawn, unintelligent, and un- 
worthy” of UAW. 

At the same time, UAW recognizes, 
according to Gosser, that “some guys 
can’t write a good leaflet or type so 
good, but are damned good at house 
calls or in a debate.” They're steered 
in the direction best suited to their 
talents. 
¢ Do It Yourself—The reference to typ- 
ing is significant. Organizers in the field 
often have no office staff. They have to 
type their stencils and run off their own 
leaflets on mimeograph machines, which 
ire part of their equipment. The Sand 
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“A growing business! 


Industry progress! 


“NH, Did you know that —-—- 


AMERICAN PRODUCT LINE 
American manufactures sheet 

with the least distortion the 
greatest clarity, whiteness and luster. 


LUSTRAGLASS—single and double 
strength for conventional on. 


sheet glass pte lar, —e nd 
ger Semen an 
many other application 
LUSTRAWHITE—a picture glass of ex- 
ceptional clarity and flatness. 
LUSTRAGRAY—for better television 
EDGE GLASS—for use as counter 
dividers, wind deflectors and 
shelves. 


THIN GLASS—for microscope slide 
tnd coves, Extremely fat and toe 


AMERICAN’S annual production of window glass would glaze 
two-thirds of all homes built yearly? Yes, they’re one of the three 
large producers. And that’s not all. AMERICAN has been the 
quality leader since 1899.” 

Watch AMERICAN’S progress! A new management team is 
keeping pace with the growing glass industry. Increased facilities, 
product diversification, an expanded organization—designed to 
enhance a solid growth program. 

Glass distributors, nationally, enjoy doing business with 
AMERICAN, and when in the market for glass of unmatched 
quality, buy AMERICAN! 


MODERN GLASS a 


\*“auy american 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WATCH OUR PRODUCT FAMILY GROW | pLanrs, ARNOLD, PA. © ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
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REULAND 


SPECIAL- MOTOR 
“LIBRARY” 


Reuland’s special-motor library 
provides complete information on 
hundreds of different and unique 
electric motors that have already been 
produced for special applications. A 
pre-engineering check may show one 
of these units to be already suitable 
for your own needs. 

May we invite you to use this free 
service? It has saved others both time 
and money. 


EXAMPLE 7107: FLUID-CUSHIONED 
ACCELERATION, SLOW SPEED, 
SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING. Unit 
consists of Motor, Internal Fluid 
Coupling, Gear Speed-Reducer and 
“Doughnut” Magnetic Brake ... all in 
a one-frame package! 





WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
ENGINEERING BOOKLET ! 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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THE COST CUTTING SERIES... 








Valve failure is often hazardous .. . 
always costly. To cut down time and 
service costs, more and more plant 
managers are using Rockwell-Nord- 
strom lubricated plug valves to re- 
place inefficient valves. Their reasons: 
pressurized lubricant sealing prevents 
leakage, assures positive shut-off; 
seats are never exposed to corrosive 
line material; and lubricant eliminates 
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LUBRICATED VALVES reduce down time 


metal-to-metal wearing friction for 
longer life at lower cost. Yet Rock- 
well-Nordstrom valves cost no more 
to buy, often less, than ordinary valves. 
They are available in standard end- 
to-end dimensions for fast, easy in- 
stallation. Write for complete details: 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
400 North Lexington Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pennsylvania. 








Lake institute included do-it-yourself 
instructions in both stenciling and 
mimeographing. 

Organizers attending the conference 
from 25 states and Canada also were 
put through the critique mill on debat- 
ing. The subject was to have been the 
pros and cons of AFL-CIO merging. At 
the last minute, somebody decided it 
might not look so good having organ- 
izers argue the subject from the con 
side. The debate idea was dropped and 
panel discussions were held, instead. 
¢ Community Life—Generally, the or- 
ganizers were told to “go to church on 
Sundavs in your community—whether 
you are Catholic or Protestant or what.” 
It's important to “walk down those 
aisles and be seen, because that part of 
i good organizer's life is just as im- 
portant as anything else he does.” 

Being seen in church and at church 
affairs destrovs the “stereotype that 
most people in small towns and rural 
communities have in their minds for a 
labor organizer—a big fat guy with a 
cigar out to squeeze everything he can 
out of a town.” 

“If a guy is seen in church and at the 
Elks or some other lodge, people soon 
realize he is no different than they are,” 
the organizers were told. 
¢ Visits by Brass—Top UAW officials 
from Detroit made the 60-mile hop to 
the Sand Lake camp to brief organizers 
on general union policics and problems. 
And considerable time was devoted to 
discussions of grassroots developments 
of general interest, such things as (1) 
the growing problem of runaway shops; 
(2) strong opposition to unionism from 
Southern emplovers, and the furor in 
the South among locals over a UAW 
and AFL-CIO pro-integration position, 
and (3) questions of how white-collar- 
ites can best be approached. 

Winding up the conference at week's 
end, Gosser told organizers “there's an 
wwful lot of progress still to be made 
before workers get a fair share of what 
industry is producing.” There are 
“plenty of unorganized workers left” to 
be sold the union idea, he said. 
¢ Points for Attack—In discussing 
where they might be found, he put a 
finger on UAW organizing plans for the 
next year. The emphasis will be on (1) 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, where 
UAW’ figures there are 75,000 non- 
union workers in its jurisdiction; (2) 
Philadelphia, where there are an esti- 
mated 65,000, and (3) Cleveland, where 
“at least 15,000” can be picked up. 

In broader terms, organizing will be 
stepped up by UAW along the entire 
West Coast, where there are a potential 
50,000 to 100,000 members to be had, 
and among 300,000 to 400,000 white- 
collarites in the automotive industry. 
Work will be continued in the South, 
more for education than in hope of 
adding new members. END 
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.. With Equipment Financing and Faster Depreciation 


The bar chart shows an example of a milling machine 
purchased on 10-year PAYD PLAN terms. Monthly 
payments like these—which decline each year—can 
be geared to your own choice of faster depreciation 
methods. Financial benefits: quicker recovery of major 
capital investments and progressive, dynamic use of 
your depreciation reserves. 

C.LT. Corporation PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE 
terms up to ten years are available. The repayment 


schedule is keyed to your schedule of depreciation 
allowances. 

The PAYD PLAN charge is 4.25% for each year of 
the term, computed on the original unpaid balance. 

You can conserve your operating cash and put your 
depreciation allowances to work buying any type of 
new, productive machinery. Write for literature 
and helpful information 
on details of plan. 
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ANNOUNCING THE GRX SERIES 


G— quick GRAB... 


R—water- and mold-RESISTANCE .. 


. K—EXPEDIENCY (speed with economy ) 


FAST-SETTING RESIN ADHESIVES 





—for a GLUE LAP BOX— 
with jonts stronger than the 
boxboard itself—a GRX Resin 
Emulsion Adhesive stands up 
under drum tests, compression 
t ests, tensile-strength tests. Sift- 
proof, water-resistant. No wire 
sti ches to damage goods or hands 
—or reduce printed surfaces 





—for MULTI-WALL and SPE- 
CIALTY BAGS. Whether you 
use wet strength, cooted or 
highly calendered paper, you |! 
get o better product with the 
better bonding, moisture-resist- 
ant, high-solids GRX Resin 
Emulsion Adhesives. 


GRX Adhesives are made in accordance with 
strict specifications of the Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Company’s formulas, which have been known 
for a number of years under the trade name Darex. 

Today these same adhesives—plus improvements 
—are being offered in our GRX Series and are 
available through ARABOL’S Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco plants. 

Thus the extensive, specialized experience of 
Dewey and Almy—in the adhesives field—is 
added to ARABOL’S 71 years of pioneering in 
adhesives manufacture. The resin emulsion ad- 
hesives will be made and stocked in ARABOL’S 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco plants—service and orders will be expedited 
from our ten plants and warehouses. 

Users of Darex Resin Emulsion Adhesives are 


now cordially invited to call upon the nearest 
ARABOL plant or warehouse, where their re- 
quirements will be quickly identified and met. 

Somewhere in your manufacture there is a use 
for GRX Adhesives. 

To ARABOL’S wide line of industrial ad- 
hesives, the acquisition of these time-tested for- 
mulas represents a major addition. 

Whatever your adhesives requirements—in the 
making, packaging, labeling or shipping of your 
product . . . we invite the opportunity to supply 


samples for you to test in your own plant—under 
your particular working conditions—for your 
specific requirements, whatever their nature. 
That is the one kind of testing that assures you 
of satisfactory results. Your inquiry to Depart- 
ment 53 will bring a prompt response. 
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—for laminating TAPES and 
SHEETS. When lominating kraft 
to other papers, reinforcing 
materials, films or foil—GRX 
Resin Emulsion Adhesives grab 
quickly, spread for. You get a 
moisture-resistant bond that re- 
mains flexible at low temper- 
atures. 
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—for moisture-resistant CASE 
SEALING. sad other hand or 
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high humidity and moisture con- 
ditions prevail—GRX Resin 
Emulsion Adhesives grip hord, 
set fast, resist mold. 
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In Labor 


AFL, ClO Butcher Unions 
Move Closer to Delayed Merger 


It’s now official: The Amalgamated Meat Cutters from 
AFL and United Packinghouse Workers from CIO will 
merge at a convention later this year. Terms for the union 
have been formally ratified by the 315,000-member Amal- 
gamated and 120,00U-member UPW. 

Officers of the two unions first announced the merger 
in December, during AFL-CIO unity meetings in New 
York. Disagreements over terms developed later. For a 
time, prospects for unification seemed dim. However, 
the disputed points have now been compromised and 
unanimously ratified. A consolidated Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen awaits only the rap 
of a gavel at a founding convention. 

Meanwhile, the way has been cleared for merging the 
rivat American Federation of State, County & Munici- 
pal Employees (formerly AFL) and the Government 
Civic Employees Organizing Committee (from CIO) 
this month or next. 

Also, top officers of the three largest unions in the 
glass, ceramics, and allied industries recently agreed to 
“develop methods for unanimity of thought and action” 
in their jurisdictions. Creation of a permanent joint 
committee may lead to a full merger of the unions. 

And the Upholsterers’ International Union last month 
authorized a new approach to merger with the United 
Furniture Workers (formerly CIO). The two groups will 
set up a Confederation of Upholsterers & Furniture 
Workers to coordinate activities. If the cooperative pro- 
gram succeeds, the two unions will merge later. 


Union Secessionist Rally Called 


To Promote “Free Labor” in the South 


A secessionist rally of Southern unionists will be held 
in Birmingham later this month under the auspices of 
a new Southern Aircraft Workers Assn. The association, 
organized by former United Auto Workers members at 
the Hayes Aircraft Co. in Birmingham, describes itself 
as “the forerunner of free and independent labor” in the 
South. 

Invitations, mailed to 1,000 persons in 17 states, appeal 
to all who believe that “the independence of the workers 
is the salvation of our country.” The bids to “a great 
Southern revival” were accompanied by a pamphlet 
highly critical of the integration policies of AFL-CIO and 
some of its unions. 

So far, the turbulence in Southern labor over AFL- 
CIO integration policies (BW—Apr.14'56,p47) has 
resulted in only a few scattered secessions—not all directly 
attributable to the national fight to end segregation. 
A planned breakaway by Southern steelworkers in the 
Birmingham area was stalled by a railroad workers strike 
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against the Tennessee Coal & Iron Div. of U.S. Steel, 
which closed mills and has idled 25,000 steelworkers 
for almost three months. Secession leaders say they've 
been unable to contact mill workers to add to signatures 
(at last count, a claimed 8,000) for a break with the 
United Steelworkers. 

The long TCI shutdown has widened the rift between 
Birmingham steelworkers and USW. The idled mill 
employees complain that the union has ignored their 
best interests by failing to bring pressure to bear on the 
rail union to end its pay strike by 265 workers. 


Officials Propose State Laws 


For Employee Welfare Plans 


State laws regulating employee welfare plans have a 
strong new advocate. A special subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Insurance Commissioners has climaxed a 
year of study with a report favoring state controls. 

Included in the report is a suggested bill which NAIC 
says is broad enough to cover most of the abuses in the 
employee benefits field. It calls for: 

* Registration of all funds with the state insurance 
commissioner. 

* Periodic examination of funds by state officials. 

* Full disclosure of fund details to the state insurance 
commissioner, employers, and employees. 

¢A statement by any insurance companies involved 
covering commission schedules for group insurance pol- 
icies providing benefits under welfare plans. 

One of the big arguments against state control has 
been the multi-state nature of many welfare plans, and 
the likelihood of big differences in state laws. NAIC 
could be an answer to this problem. Heads of all state 
insurance departments belong to the association. It 
could therefore be a standard-setter for the states. i 

However, Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), who has a 
bill in the Senate calling for federal controls, terms the 
NAIC measure “inadequate.” Further, emphasizing the 
national nature of several welfare programs, he “doubts” 
that NAIC can gain uniformity in state laws. 


Labor Briefs 


Tax-free political contributions should be limited to 
$20 an adult person—$5 each to candidates for the 
Presidency, Senate, and House and $5 to a party or 
political action group—according to Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Workers, testifying before 
the Senate Lobbying Committee. A donor can now 
give $5,000 in his own name and $5,000 for each adult 
or minor in his immediate family. 


Store picketing in a secondary boycott action by the 
Teamsters against products of a struck dairy was barred 
last week by the Arkansas Supreme Court. It said its 
decision was in line with the U.S. Supreme Court’s recent 
ruling giving state courts the right “to determine public 
policy and to set the limits of permissible contests open 
to industrial combatants.” 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about underwriting 
merger . . . how soon to sell 
. . . crude oil, copper prices 
. . » Municipals. 





Tri-Continental Corp. largest domes- 
tic closed-end investment trust, will 
cxit from the securities underwriting 
business. Underwriting operations of 
its Union Securities Corp. subsidiary, 
and the latter’s staff, will be merged 
about Sept. 1 with Eastman, Dillon & 
Co., leading Street brokerage and in- 
vestment banking house as Eastman, 
Dillon, Union Securities Co. 


The retort courteous: “Some .. . 
friends,” says Wall Street’s Arthur 
Wiesenberger, “have twitted me about 
being too cautious too soon .. . them 
out of the market too early... . All I 
can say . is to repeat what Baron 
Rothschild said more than 150 years 
ago: ‘I made my fortune by buying low 
and selling too soon.’ ” 


Expect no general hike in crude oil 
prices this year. That’s the advice of 
one smart Streeter, who says the trade’s 
present oversupply of gasoline inven- 
tories rules it out. 


“The period just ended may well 
have marked a transition in the copper 
market from many months of shortages 
and rising prices to abundance and 
lower prices.” That’s how one big 
copper user, Mueller Brass Co., sees it. 


Worries are on the rise again in the 
municipal bond market. Dealer inven- 
tories have zoomed lately as a result of 
increased buyer resistance. Few dealers 
see anv chance of a return of last 
spring's costly doldrums, but plenty are 
keeping fingers crossed. 


Legislation to legalize “variable an- 
nuity’ life policies in New Jersey 
(BW—Jun.30°56,p66) may well lan- 
guish in committee, at least until fall. 
It looks that way to Streeters closely 
watching the  situation—and many 
wouldn't be surprised if the measure 
died later in committee. 


One man’s (Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice) market views: Over the next three 
or four months, “assuming no new turn 
in the political situation, the proba- 
bilities favor a further recovery in stock 
prices. On a_ six-month-to-one-year 
basis the prospect for stock price aver- 
ages looks sidewise to down, probably 
the latter.” 
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“SUMMER RALLIES” 
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A Modest Beginning 


Caught up in July's sweltering 
clutches, Wall Streeters didn’t need to 
be reminded that summer is here. Their 
attention this week was divided among 
a number of things—the President's 
health, the steel strike, signs of easing 
money, the ever-turbulent international 
picture. But all of these give way this 
time of year to a tradition, the summer 
rally. 
¢ Past Experience—The figure gener- 
ally quoted on the prevalence of sum- 
mer rallies is that in 40 of the past 59 
years, the industrial average has ad- 
vanced in July. Moreover, in 24 of the 
29 years since 1926, Standard & Poor’s 
index of 50 industrial stocks has had a 
better showing in July than in June. So 
the weight of history would seem 
strongly to favor a summer upturn. 

As the chart above shows, the past 
five years have been studded with sum- 
mer rallies of varying dimensions. ‘The 
best of the lot, in terms of price gains, 
was last vear’s 21% rise from May 17 
to July 27. Skimpiest of the bunch was 
the vapid 5% gain from June 10 to 
Aug. 3, 1953. 
¢ Modest Start—So far this summer, 
there has already been a rally of sorts. 
Since the price plunge in May, the 50 
industrials have plugged along without 
any spectacular upward moves, but nev- 


ertheless have ambled along to a re- 
spectable gain of 7% over the May 28 
low. 

In terms of past summer rallies, this 
showing isn’t particularly sparkling. 
But, despite the labored pace at which 
it has proceeded, the rally from the May 
28 low has heartened Wall Street's 
bulls. Actually, the advance has pro- 
gressed at a fairly steady pace. The most 
striking setback followed the news of 
the President’s ileitis attack. But in- 
terim regressions since then have been 
mild. And in every case the market has 
recovercd within a couple of days, and 
eventually moved ahead of the previous 
high recorded during the rally. 
¢ Steel Strike—The steel strike is 
a major uncertainty muddling the 
chances for a_ full-bodied rally, but 
Streeters are bandying the old saw 
“Don’t sell on a strike.” And they are 
citing some potent illustrations to back 
it up. In 1952, when the steel picture 
was thoroughly scrambled by strike, 
seizure, and court decisions, the 50 
industrials actually closed higher at the 
end of the strike than at its beginning. 
The same was true during the six-week 
strike in 1949. 
¢ Corollary—A traditional corollary to 
the summer rally is the post-Labor Day 
slump, though this is not so well sup- 
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ported by past events. In 14 of the 
29 years since 1929, the 50 industrials 
have averaged lower prices in September 
than the previous July. Perhaps more 
pertinent is the fact that in past peak 
bull market periods, September has 
proved a crucial month. 

In September, 1929, the industrial 
index peaked by the 7th, dropped 
nearly 8% from that mark by the end 
of the month, on its way to agonizing 
lows. 

In 1931, an abortive rally peaked 
out by the end of August, and fizzled 


completely by the end of September. | 


In both 1937 and 1946, September 
was a Critical month, with bull markets 
taking their last gasps on both occa- 
sions. 

Whatever lies ahead, Streeters are 
finding the current sluggish upturn— 
volume continues to run below 2-mil- 
lion shares a day—to be fraught with the 
pitfalls of all hyper-selective markets. 
The tabulation below shows some of 
the individual issues that have spear- 
headed the latest advance—and a goodly 
number that have dragged their feet. 


1956's “Selective Summer Rally” 


SOME OF ITS WINNERS 


Bull 

Market 

High 
General Portland Cement *$73.00 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas *76.50 
Clark Equipment *61.00 
Thompson Products 68.50 
Filtrol Corp *91.75 
Dresser Industries *79.75 
Sunbeam Corp *47.00 
National Cash Register *56 00 
International Business Machines *510.00 
Joy Mfg *55 87 
Lone Star Cement *90.75 
Caterpiling Tractor .... ss csccescese's *85_62 
White Motor aceon *48. 50 
dt | ae eer 39.75 
PT err ree *95 00 
Hooker Electrochemical *42.25 
Dow Chemical. *77.25 
Burroughs Corp *44.62 
Firestone Tire & Rubber. es *85.00 
Boeing Airplane ; ee 90.00 
Alpha Portland Cement ‘ 41.00 
Lukens Steel ae 94.00 
a, ee 2 ee *65.00 
A + ' . 9 “<a *54.62 
Bucyrus-Mrte Co... ......ccccccccees *48.75 


AND SOME OF 


Uaiesieel Gams. 5... cccsedeadecs 44.00 
Poem Tamed Cae. ... ..... -c00denodibed 22.87 
Shentinel TH, ..- <.. «can esee cess 44.12 
ee ee 43.37 
GEE Cohn. ccticdung uname 145.00 
Endicott Johnson................ 35.25 
fe eae Pe 75.25 
Cats Te GA, si nile o's 0c beat eet 75.50 
Archer-Daniels-Midland............. 43.87 
eats Fee ano ss ve ch athneress 41.00 
CONN. <5 din. ot bate we meowd 60.00 
8 Se eee 2 oe ee 69.25 
| ee 46.50 
pT WPT EET LL awe 63.75 
Dana Corp pibe deka 55.00 
Union Bag & Paper........... 47.50 
Addressograph-Multigraph........... 153.00 
Reet: GG, .0.05 6 onnsead 6tapbuwe 47.00 
National Gypsum... ..........+.0055 61.87 
eer here 66. 37 
Bonita PAGO 6. 500)... nce vdede ase , 142.50 
Bvnns PUSRRGES... 6... so sccessccccess 26.87 
Atlantic Coast Line................. 63.87 


Olin Mathieson Chem...........+++. 64.87 
National Steel... .........cceceseees 77.50 





* High registered during current rally. 
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——Recent Level vs.——~ 


ITS ALSO-RANS 


May Recent Bull Market May 
Low Level High Low 
$53.00 $71.00 — 2.7% +34.0% 
59.50 76.50 +28.7 
46.75 59.75 — 2.0 +27.8 
53.75 67.00 — 2.2 +24.7 
71.25 88.50 — 3.5 +24.2 
63.50 78.50 — 2.7 +23.6 
37.25 46.00 —- 2.1 +23.5 
43.37 53.25 — 4.9 +22.8 
400.00 489.50 -— 4.0 +22.4 
45.50 55.62 - 0.4 +22.2 
72.00 88.00 - 3.0 +22.2 
70.25 84.50 - 1 +20.3 
40.37 48.50 mS +20.1 
28.00 33.50 —15.7 +19.6 
77.00 92.00 — 3.2 +19.5 
40.25 47.75 - 1.0 +18.6 
64.62 76.37 - 1.1 +18.2 
36.62 43.12 — 3.4 +17.7 
72.50 85.00 > +17.2 
76.37 89.37 - 0.7 +17.0 
34.00 39.75 - 3.0 +16.9 
72.75 85.00 —11.7 +16.8 
55.75 65.00 +16.6 
46.75 54.12 -— 0.9 +15.8 
42.00 48.62 - 0.3 +15.8 
32. 87 30.00 —25.3 — 8.7 
15.00 14.00 —38.8 — 6.6 
41.12 38.75 —12.2 —- 5.8 
22.00 20.87 —51.9 — $1 
120.00 115.75 —20.2 - 3.5 
33.00 32.12 —- 8.9 -— 2.7 
69.00 67.50 —10.3 — 2.2 
68.00 67.00 —11.3 - 1.5 
36.00 35.50 —19.1 — 1.4 
34.75 34.37 —16.2 — 1.1 
50.00 49.50 —17.5 -— 1.0 
53.00 53.00 —23.5 - 0- 
36.75 36.87 —20.9 + 0.3 
48.25 48.50 —23.9 + 0.5 
48.50 48.75 —11.4 + 0.5 
39.50 39.87 —16.1 + 0.9 
136.00 138.00 -— 9.8 + 1.5 
42.87 43.62 -— 7.2 + 1.7 
53.50 54.50 —11.9 + 1.9 
58.00 59.25 —10.7 + 2.2 
108 . 50 111.00 —22.1 + 2.3 
23.00 23.62 —12.1 + 2.7 
54.25 55.75 —12.7 + 2.8 
$2.25 53.75 —17.1 + 2.9 
67.00 69.00 —10.9 + 3.0 











ax-Exempt 
Bonds 


Trends and outlook- 
mid-year 1950 


Our Mid-Year Survey of the 
Tax-Exempt Bond Market 
will help you appraise the 
opportunities in today’s mar- 
ket and relate them to your 
own investment situation. 


Seldom has the investor been able 
to obtain as much take-home yield 
as is now available from state, mu- 
nicipal and other tax-exempt bonds. 
And, in addition, tax-exempt bonds 
offer widely recognized qualities of 
safety, stability and marketability. 


Send for this Mid-Year Survey 
for up-to-date information on the 
tax-exempt market, developments 
in supply and demand, an inter- 
pretation of the trends and outlook 
for prices. You'll receive with it our 
tax chart showing the income re- 
quired from taxable securities to 
equal the yield from tax-exempt 
bonds. 







Ask for 
folder BJ7. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO 


ik 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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In Washington 


Congress Group O.K.’s Modified Bill 


For Government Atom Power Plants 


[he Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy applied a well-aimed spur this week to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the private power industry. 

By a 14to vote (with four Republican senators 
abstaining), the committee O.K.’d a bill directing AEC 
to build an unspecified number of full-scale nuclear 
power plants and some smaller experimental reactors. 
To get the program going, the committee called for an 
initial $400-million expenditure—with more to follow. 

The bill is a modification of the original proposal of 
Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) for a $1-billion program to 
build six reactors of different types, with power offered 
to public preference customers. The committee obvi- 
ously tried to avoid public vs. private power angles by 
having all the AEC-built power plants operated in con- 
junction with existing U.S. atomic facilities. 

Nevertheless, Republicans will try to kill the bill. AEC 
Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss and most AEC members, as well 
as the private power industry, opposed the plan. 

he Joint Committee apparently was swayed by argu- 
ments that (1) the U.S. may be falling behind the 
Soviet Union in civilian nuclear power, and (2) a govern- 
ment program will stimulate private industry. 


Government Moves to Keep 
Closer Tab on Nickel Use 


Latest government move to control the current nickel 
problem (BW —TJun.30°56,p169) is to put nickel alloys 
for defense contracts under the defense materials systems. 

This means that nickel alloy users and suppliers work- 
ing on defense contracts will have to report more accu- 
rately and in more detail how much nickel they get and 
where it goes. This form-filling-out will give government 
a closer watch over any gray market dealings—which some 
users Claim exist. 

It also means this: Suppliers and users who haven't 
been reporting nickel scrap as part of their periodic 
supplies will have to include this in their over-all figures 
in the future. 

° . . 


On the Horizon for U.S. Fleet— 
Biggest Tanker, New Superliner 


Two big shipbuilding deals in the works at the Mari- 
time Administration may produce the world’s biggest 
tanker and a sister ship for the big superliner United 
States. 

Greek shipping magnate A. S. Onassis has a tentative 
green light for his U.S.incorporated company, U.S. 
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Petroleum Carriers Corp., to transfer 13 old tankers to 
foreign flag—on condition that it build five modern 
tankers in U.S. yards at an estimated cost of $70-million. 

Biggest of these new tankers—a 100,000 dead-weight 
ton job—would be the largest tanker in the world. 

A sister ship for the liner United States—to cost some- 
where around $100-million—is being discussed by the 
Maritime Administration and the U.S. Lines. The 
United States cost $77,7-million, of which the govern- 
ment shelled out $42.8-million in subsidies. The idea jis 
for the new liner to replace the present America, which 
hits the 20-year age bracket in 1960. Unless it’s replaced, 
the government’s operating subsidy will be lost. 

Congress will have the final say in the matter. 


Early Vacationists Give 


Parks a Spring Boom 


The national park system is off to a spectacular vaca- 
tion start this year. 

The National Park Service reports a record 8.1-million 
persons used the 180 U.S. park facilities in April and 
May-—against 7.9-million in the same 1955 months. 


GSA Finds Complications 
In Simplified Typewriters 


Those old typewriters in your office—the ones with 
the standard keyboard—are faster and more accurate than 
new ones with the so-called simplified keyboard. 

That's the opinion of General Services Administration, 
after four months of experimental comparison. Groups 
using standard keyboards came out on top in almost every 
speed and accuracy test, and learners improved faster. 


Hell’s Canyon Boils Up Again 


To Give Democrats an Issue 


The long debated Hell’s Canyon project is about to 
bounce back into newspaper headlines. 

Last year, the Federal Power Commission tried to 
settle once and for all the dispute over private vs. govern- 
ment development of the remarkable power potential of 
the great gorge on the Idaho-Oregon border. FPC gave 
Idaho Power Co. a license for a three-dam project, and 
preliminary work under the license has begun. 

Public-power Democrats are now trying, in effect, to 
revoke the FPC action and authorize a one-unit, federal 
high-dam project in Hell’s Canyon. Their bill is ready 
for floor debate in House and Senate. Chances for 
Senate passage look about 50-50, but in the House the 
necessary solid-bloc Democratic support just isn’t there— 
and in any case, threat of a Presidential veto hangs heavy. 

But though chances of success are dim, the bill’s 
advocates plow forward—hoping to dramatize what they 
call the Eisenhower “giveaway” of natural resources. 
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Crop destroying pests—gone with the whirlwind 


















Kelsey-Hayes helps Bell 
put whirlwind power in the 47-G 


1,800,000 cu. ft. of air per minute! That’s the amazing 
downwash of the Bell 47-G Helicopter. Power to propel this 
versatile rotorcraft flows smoothly through a _ precision- 
geared transmission produced for Bell by SPECO, the 


Bell 47-G transmission is one of over 100 parts pro- 
" : “7 Wie) = ac . duced by Kelsey-Hayes for the 47-G helicopter. 

Steel Py oducts Engineer ing Div ision of Kelsey Hay es. For Other products for the aviation field include acces- 
- - —— “ sory gear assemblies, actuators, computers, controls, 

over 40 years, the manufacture of precision gears and  jons‘hoists. gun turrets, radar tracking and scanning 
assemblies, power recovery units, compressor rotors 


gear assemblies for aircraft has been a SPECO specialty. and turbine sections, blades, buckets, vanes. 


KELSEY-HAYES 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich. » Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural industries 


TEN PLANTS / Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Windsor, Ontario, Canada + Davenport, Iowa 
French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Division) + Springfield, Ohio (SPECO Aviation, Electronics and Machine Tool Division) 











THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


“Bad roads are picking our pockets 


29 


An authority tells how much obsolete roads are costing, 


and what we should be doing about it now. 


Washington, D.C. 
“We'll pay for 
better roads, 
whetherwe build 
them or not!” 
That’s the 
stand of Senator 
Frank Carlsonof 
Kansas, member 
Prank Cartoon of the finance 
committee of the United States Senate. 

He continues: 

“In fact, we're paying for them 
right now. Paying for every mile we 
travel or ship goods to market on our 
inadequate, horse-and-buggy roads. 
Experts figure that the overall cost of 
traffic congestion is between three and 
a half and four billion dollars every 
year. And when we break that figure 
down we have such staggering costs 


? 


as these—costs which we pay! 
Look at these figures 


“Tn metropolitan areas, 25 percent of 
all gas consumed is burned waiting 
for traffic to move, and one billion 
man hours are lost in going to and 
from work. 

“The annual toll of motor accidents 
averages $75 a year per vehicle, and 
that doesn’t include loss of life and 
limb. Family budgets suffer, too. In 
New York City, for example, it’s 
estimated $1,000,000 of the annual 
milk bill goes to pay for delivery 
delays incurred by traffic slowups. 

“It is a matter of record that it 
costs more to move household effects 
a few miles in downtown Manhattan 
than to transport them to cities hun- 
dreds of miles away. And trucking 
firms operating outstate must install a 
new clutch every 50,000 miles as com- 
pared with every 18,000 miles for firms 


Our gross national production, it is 
estimated, lags 25 billion dollars behind 
potential because of inadequate high- 
way systems and daily traffic gluts. 





ve ae . 


More multi-lane expressways such as the Ohio Turnpike 
are imperative if 1965’s vehicles are to be kept moving. 


Specially planned and strategically laid out superhighways in and 
around cities help speed through-traffic, curtail urban congestion. 


operating in traffic-jammed cities. 

*“As we can see, bad roads are bad 
business. The waste of time and money 
is needless and, frankly, dangerous to 
our economy, our lives, and our na- 
tional defense.” 


What better roads will mean 


“Clearly, good roads will pay for 
themselves in the saving of life, prop- 
erty, and cost of operation,’’ Senator 
Carlson says. 

“A great deal of the traffic turmoil 
in our cities can be eliminated if higher 
speed through-traffic is separated 
from slow, local movements. The In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineering at the 
University of California estimates the 
savings in cost of travel on express- 
ways at $1.35 an hour for passenger 
vehicles and $3 per hour for trucks 
and buses. 

“And it has been shown by a Los 
Angeles survey that average gasoline 
mileage on a new freeway was more 
than two and a half times greater 
than that on traffic-packed downtown 
streets. 

“These savings are substantial 
when we consider that approximately 
85 percent of all food products reach 
their first market by truck, and 75 
percent of all tonnage is moved by 
trucks. And more than 85 percent of 
travel from city to city by our people 
is via highways.” 

Action, as Senator Carlson points 
out, is vital, since the number of 
registered motor vehicles using our 
streets and highways is expected to 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


soar from today’s 60 million to 80 
million by 1965. 


More and better roads now 


Completion of a 40,000-mile inter- 
state highway system (main highways 
connecting 42 state capitals and 90 
percent of all cities in the United 
States with more then 50,000 people) 
will do much to meet this need. But 
a great deal more must be done at the 
state, county and local levels to han- 
dle our growing automobile and truck 
traffic. 

As is well known, the automobile 
industry is making tremendous strides 
through continuing research and the 
introduction of life-saving, accident- 
preventing innovations. This means 
the cars of tomorrow will be even 
better than the cars of today. And 
our roads must be, too! 


National’s role 


We at National Steel heartily support 
action for better roads to go with 
our constantly improved cars. 

For National Steel—through two 
of its major divisions: Great Lakes 
Steel at Detroit, Michigan, and Weir- 
ton Steel at Weirton, West Virginia— 
is a major supplier of the better, 
stronger steels used by the automobile 
manufacturers. It is our constant 
goal—through research and cooper- 
ation with the automobile industry— 
to make better and better steels for 
still greater safety, strength and 
economy in cars and trucks of today 
and tomorrow. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


To break today’s paralyzing road jams, new 
road construction must be accelerated 
through the coordinated efforts and mutual 
financing of federal, state and local agencies. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS IS 
NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 

THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 

NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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More Pull... Less Cost 


Everywhere in business and industry, the age-old principle of the block 
and tackle is a compelling call to progress: Pull more! lift more! pro- 
duce more! ... with less effort. 

And, if it is good business to use the old block-and-tackle principle 
in the form of a factory lift truck . . . or in the form of an office machine 
that multiplies mental effort . . . then it is also good business to adver- 
tise in Business Week when you want to influence management men. 

For, in Business Week, each advertising dollar you spend does more 
work—gets you more business-management readership—than the 
same dollar spent in any other general, general-business, or news 
magazine. 

Yes, to boost the efficiency of your advertising dollar... 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 


YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Member— Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sellers of materials-handling equipment consistently place 


more pages of advertising in Business Week than in 
any other magazine in its field. Advertisers in 1955: 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. (Buda Div.) 
American Chain & Cable Co. 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Conveyor Specialty Co., Inc. 
Cushman Motor Works, Inc. 
Darnell Corp., itd. 
Equipment Monufacturing, Inc. 
Evans Products Co. 
Faultless Caster Corp. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Keller Tool Co.) 
General American 
Transportation Corp. 
General Motors Corp. 
Euclid Div.) 
Gerlinger Carrier Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Great American Industries, Inc. 
Colson Corp.) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Hyster Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
(Frank G. Hough Co.) 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 
Joy Manufacturing Co. 
R. G. Letourneau, Inc. 
Link -Belt Co. 
Magnesium Co. of America 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc 


Mechanical Handling 
Systems, Inc. 
Mercury Manufacturing Co. 
Moore Engineering Co. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
National Conveyors Co., inc. 
Oliver Corp., The 
A. B. Farquhar Co.) 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Baker-Raulang Co.) 
Palmer-Shile Co. 
Penn-Texas Corp. 
(Industrial Brownhoist Corp.) 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Prairie Schooner Co. 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Raymond Corp., The 
Republic Stee! Corp. 
Revolvator Co. 
Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Co. 
Rotary Lift Co. 
Roura Iron Works, Inc. 
Standard Conveyor Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
(Bassick Co.) 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co, 
Towmotor Corp. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Jervis B. Webb Co. 
Whiting Corp. 
Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co, 


Information Bureau 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A big decision for military reserve officers is due soon. And that is: 
JULY 7. 1956 Should you (or your son) retain your reserve commission? 








The decision is imminent, since the services are starting to clamp down 
on reserve officers who haven’t shown enough interest in the program. 
(Several hundred thousand have resigned or been forced out for lack of 
interest.) 


A close evaluation of the pros and cons of staying in the reserve, as it 
affects your own individual situation, should be the major factor in your 
A BUSINESS WEEK decision. , 


Retaining your commission means that you probably will be subject to 
recall in a national emergency—or in case of war. If you drop out, there is 
a good chance that age, family status, or draft rules will exempt you from 
further service. Aside from that, possibly the second major factor is the 
time involved. Most reservists are required to take correspondence courses, 
and often have to attend weekly or monthly drills—or spend two weeks 
every year on training duty. 


SERVICE 


However, the new Reserve Forces Act of 1955 has put some teeth into 
the whole reserve setup. For one thing, it requires employers to give 
reservists time off for two weeks’ active duty. Many companies give this 
time in addition to regular vacation. 


Employers don’t have to pay salary during this time, but the Pentagon 
recommends (and many companies go along with) paying the difference 
between an employee’s regular salary and his military pay. Some even give 
full salary during the two-week training period, so the military pay turns 
out to be an extra bonus. Also, members of pay status reserve units get 
from $7 to $20 (depending on rank) for each drill session attended. 





Providing you earn the necessary retirement and promotion points, 
increase in rank is pretty steady. For example, if you were commissioned a 
second lieutenant during World War II, and have maintained your reserve 
status, you probably now are a major, or will be due for a majority soon. 


After 21 years of total commissioned service, it’s likely you’ll make 
lieutenant-colonel (commander in the Navy)—and be able to retire with at 
least that rank. Warning: You must take the whole thing seriously. Require- 
ments for promotions are being tightened; lack of interest or failure to make 
the necessary promotion points may push you out of the program. 


Another plum of the new law is the free medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion provision. Effective. Dec. 8, retired officers with 20 years service— 
including eight years of active duty—can get these benefits at any service 
hospital. (Prior to this, the Navy provided free medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion to all retired reservists regardless of length of active duty, but only at 
Navy hospitals.) 


The important point, under the new law, is that benefits extend to all 
branches of the service, and use of facilities is reciprocal. 


Thus, if you are a retired Army reservist, you can go to a Navy hospital, 
free of charge, if there’s no Army hospital in your area. 


Pensions for reservists start at 60 and, though not large, can be a 
factor in your decision. If you completed three years of active duty during 
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BUSINESS WEEK rank of lieutenant-colonel, you get $85 a month retirement pay for life. 
JULY 7. 1956 (At age 60, you would have to spend $15,000 in cash to get this size monthly 

. check from an insurance company.) And payments are increased propor- 
tionately for longer active or inactive service. 





This income supplements any social security, company pension, or 
other insurance plan you may be entitled to. And there are the added 
savings that retired reservists may get from use of armed services stores, 
commissaries, and officer’s clubs. 


Wives of retired Navy reserve officers can benefit, too. With their 
husbands, they can make a free round trip annually on an MSTS transport 
ship, on a space-available basis. These ships make regular trips abroad. 


A 


a Ss 
Sticking to a few summer “eating rules” can help to beat the heat. 


Most important and basic advice: Don’t overeat. You'll notice the 
temperature more if you do. Extra food creates body heat that can be 
eliminated from your system only through increased output of energy. And 
this can make you even warmer. 

Calorie-wise, however, you should eat as much in summer as during 


the winter (assuming you don’t overeat). Regardless of the time of year, your 
body needs a minimum number of calories to function properly. 





You can be a little more extravagant in salting your food, unless a low- 
salt diet is in your cards. You lose more salt through increased perspiration 
in the summer (a process that cools the body), and the supply must be 
replenished. 


From a beverage standpoint, increase your liquid intake, principally 
water and fruit juices. As far as aleoholic beverages are concerned, long 
drinks are better than cocktails. Nutritionists say there is no “cool” alcohol. 
But it’s no more heating tc the body in summer than in winter. 


As an aid to digestion, food experts strongly advise including at least 
one hot food in each summer meal (meat, vegetable, beverage, or soup). 


Dieters should take advantage of the summer supply of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. They’re tasteful, filling, and satisfying and provide variety 
for the menu. 

— 


Quick recovery from a new intravenous anesthetic, Neraval, may 
increase the number of operations by doctors and dentists on an out-patient 
basis. Results of tests show significant freedom from changes in respiration, 
blood pressure, and pulse rate. Complete anesthesia was induced in a 
matter of seconds; 161 of 174 patients were fully orientated 30 min. after 
surgery. 


If you and your wife are due a refund from your joint income tax return, 
this may be applied against any back taxes. This includes taxes due on 
separate returns either of you may have filed in the past. 


Manners and modes: A new way to keep your children happy during 
the summer: Start the day out with cereal topped with ice cream. . . . 53% 
of all home fires originate in either the kitchen or living room. . . . There’s 
a definite relationship between the number of brooms in your home and 
your income, according to one survey. Upper income homes surveyed 
owned 2.33 brooms; lower income, 1.42 brooms. 
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LAYTEX® ROYAL MASTER PORTABLE CABLE 





L. G. Bishop, supt. of underground operations of 
De Bardeleben Coal Corp., Sipsey, Alabama, says 
“U.S. Royal Master’s performance is better than any 
other cable we've wal is our ‘low coal’ operation.” 











Coal-cutting machine, track mounted, is shown travel- 
ling through a heading. Note the U.S. Royal Master 
Trailing Cable coiled on the reel. The Cable is hooked 
to a tap on the trolley line. 


“In fact,” continues Mr. L. G. Bishop of De Bardele- 
ben Coal Corp., “the U. S. Laytex Royal Master Trail- 
ing Cable undergoes the roughest service you can 
think of. Because of the low roof in our mine, many of 
our cutting and loading machines cannot carry a reel. 
That means the full length of the cable (over 400 feet) 
is dragged and yanked over rough, sharp-edged stones 
and through wet areas.” 

Mr. Bishop and his fellow officials of the mine also 
like U.S. Royal Master’s flexibility; a stiffer cable 


Electrical Wire & Cable Department 


wh 


Here’s an off-track coal-cutting machine being used in 
the mine’s 23%” coal seam. The U.S. Royal Master 
Trailing Cable is pulled along behind it, since no reel 
can fit into this space. 


“Toughest, most 


flexible trailing cable 
weve ever used 
in our mines,” 


‘ votatate-tala. 
SuUDeTI t 


would crack or break when pulled from its coil. 

“What's more,” says Mr. Bishop, “U.S. Royal’s re- 
sistance to cuts and bruises makes it valuable in resist- 
ing short circuits. It’s the smoke from short circuits 
that drives the miners from their working areas. That's 
one more reason why we plan to convert completely to 
U.S. Laytex Royal Master Trailing Cables.” 

These “U.S.” Cables are obtainable at your “U. S.” 
branch, your distributor, or write us at Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 














What's new in MECHANIZATION ? 





“Send us your sand”, say the trouble-chasers 
of a large corporation, when one of their 
foundries reports difficulties. That’s how care- 
ful they are to match local conditions in 
seeking a solution. This sand is stored in one 200 tons an hour is laying a lot of pavement. That’s 48 lineal feet per 
of these four hoppers, to be drawn off andfed minute... the pace maintained by this Blaw-Knox paver finisher on an 
to the muller as needed by the research airbase in Florida. Two Jeffrey chain conveyors carry the asphalt from 
workers. Jeffrey vibrating feeders handle this the 10-ton hopper to gates and the screen, which assure smooth spreading 
transfer at the snap of a switch. even at this high speed. 


i 
‘ 
‘ 








Salt flakes ... finer than crystals, have the high solubility Seven years service prove that Jeffrey’s “Permalife” 
demanded by butter and other quality food makers. Because sprockets truly merit their name. Working alongside standard 
rotary driers, ordinarily used, tumble the salt and break chilled cast iron sprockets on a particularly tough job in a 
up its delicate flakes, Diamond Crystal Salt Co. adopted sewage treatment plant, accurate comparison was possible. 
Jeffrey vibrating conveyor driers. Now fine salt actually Inspection after seven years showed only half the wear on 
dances on air as it is gently carried through the drier. Its | the Permalife sprockets and the chain riding on them. You 
flake form is preserved. can install these sprockets in the hard-to-get-at places 
with. complete confidence. 





We can help you with modern, efficient <> 


equipment for Materials Handling « Chain \ 
Applications * Materials Reduction * Process- pA Pe E = f- Lo EW 


ing * Sanitation * Mining... and with a contract 





engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. JEFFREY guarantees your enthusiasm! Founded in 1877 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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New Trade: Midwifing Mergers 


@ It has grown with the widespread trend to 


expansion by acquiring other companies. 


@ The biggest deals are usually handled by invest- 
ment houses (for a fee) and banks (for more business). 


@ But independent brokers are numerous. And con- 
sultants often represent the buyers. 


Picking up other companies—by pur- 
chase, merger, or what have you—is a 
pet method of expansion and diversifica- 
tion today. In fact, it’s proceeding at 
such a giddy pace that a whole new in- 
dustry has had to grow up to handle 
the midwifery of the corporate acquisi- 
tions. 

What once was a smallish side issue 
for investment houses and banks has 
become a large and extremely special- 
ized trade, with the old settlers adding 
elaborate staffs and with swarms of in- 
dependents coming into the field—as 
birddogs, brokers, and consultants. 

A few figures give an idea of the 
scope of the deals that are serviced by 
the new industry: 

* Business acquisitions of all sorts 
reached a record total of 321,000 last 
year, according to the Commerce Dept. 

¢ Mergers, always prolific in boom 
times and popular with big companies, 
climbed to 846 in 1955, says the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

e Already this year, the National 
Industrial Conference Board has spotted 
378 mergers. 

The corporate acquisitiveness shows 
no signs of slackening; probably it 
would take a serious recession to check 
it. Meanwhile, the industry that eases 
the process becomes itself constantly 
more complex, and faces more difficult 
problems. Take these new angles: 

Companies cost more. Good cor- 
porate buys are getting scarce, the juicy 
deals have already been made. And the 
price of buying a company gets an 
added shove upward from the boom 
and from the general rise of all prices. 

Stock prices must be kept up. Since 
exchanges of stock are used to settle 
many acquisitions, both the prospective 
sellers and buyers want to keep their 
shares high for maximum advantage in 
the bargaining. This takes some doing, 
on occasion. 

The stress on “selling.” It used to be 
that the would-be buyer devoted most 
of its effort to finding a purchase. Now, 
it also has to sell itself to the seller. 
That's especially true in small or one- 
man companies, where management 
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will go along witli the deal. If the sell- 
ers management doesn’t like the cut 
of the buyer’s jib, it may call the whole 
thing off. Similarly the buyer may have 
to convince the seller that the new con- 
nection will carry extra trade advantages 
—in effect, that one and one will add up 
to three. 

The shift overseas. Quite a few ex- 
pansion minded companies have begun 
shopping around abroad, as the domes- 
tic supply of buyable companies shrinks. 
For the midwife industry, obviously, 
this adds complications. 

The industry that copes with these 
complexities is a hard one to study; 
reticence is its hall mark, publicity its 
peril. After all, advance word of a deal 
might kill it, through demoralization 
of employees or customers, or through 
a critical break in the stock price. Few 
companies in the trade know the details 
of what their competitors are up to, 
and fewer would admit it if they did. 
But you can sketch in the broad lines. 


1. Who’s in the Trade 


For a start, you can break down the 
ranks of the corporate midwives into 
three categories, even if you can’t take 
any accurate census of them. 

First of all, the pioneers of the trade, 

are the investment houses and the 
banks. These skim off the cream of the 
deals. After them come the indepen- 
dent brokers, the birddogs who strive to 
think up deals and then bring the prin- 
cipals together. Finally, there are the 
consultants, who usually act for the 
buyers on a fee basis. 
« Investment Houses—Different mo- 
tives have brought the investment 
houses and the banks into the midwif- 
ing business, but the roles they play 
are much the same. For the investment 
houses, there’s a double lure: (1) the 
handsome fee, in cash, or stock, or 
both, and (2) the likelihood that they'll 
handle any new stock issues arising 
from the deal. The banks for their part 
charge no fee; their reward comes from 
new business, immediate or future. 

Investment houses have helped put 


over some notable deals. Blyth & Co., 
worked on the merger of Crown Zeller- 
bach and Gaylord Container Corp. A. 
G. Becker Co. helped Gillette Co. to 
pick up its Toni Division. Reynolds & 
Co. took an active part in American 
Machine & Foundry Co.’s acquisition 
of the profitable De Walt power tool 
business, and more recently in Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co.’s acquisition of 
Consolidated Television & Radio Broad- 
casters Inc. (BW-—Jun.9’56,p124). 
Reynolds has also worked for those 
busy diversifiers, Borg-Warner Corp. 
and Dresser Industries, Inc. It claims 
that by careful screening of prospects 
it keeps its completion rate at a very 
respectable 15%. But it won’t discuss 
the ones that got away. 

e And Banks—Plenty of deals are put 
over by banks that come in especially 
handy when they are actually owned by 
the company that’s diversifying. W. R. 
Grace & Co. finds its Grace National 
Bank of New York is a valuable ear-to- 
the-ground, and Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc., says it gets help from Colonial 
Trust Co., which it bought in 1955. 

Banks working on their own are ac- 
tive in the field. New York’s Irving 
Trust Co. helped out when Ward In- 
dustries, Inc., acquired Martin-Parry 
Corp. (BW—Feb.4'56,p34), and in the 
metamorphosis of Reynolds Spring Co, 
from auto springs to electronics. 

In December, 1954, Reynolds, which 
had been losing money, sold its auto 
seat spring business for $1.4-million to 
Stubnitz Greene Corp., a Michigan 
spring maker. Irving Trust brought the 
two together and arranged the neces- 
sarv loans. Reynolds then changed its 
name to Consolidated Electronics In- 
dustries and—again with the aid of 
Irving—bought part of the assets of 
North American Philips Co.’s Hayden 
Div., which makes electronic parts. The 
price was 279,000 shares of Consoli- 
dated’s common. 

Consolidated has gone on from there 
to turn in a profit, pick up other com- 
panies, and see its stock climb from $7 
to a high of $44. It’s now at $28. 
¢ The Independents—Companies in 
the buying market say that there’s a 
swarm of small brokers around, each 
with his office in his hat, and a list of 
companies in his pocket. Most of them 
get no further than digging up pros- 
pects and tipping them off to each 
other. Some move into the business 
part-time, hoping to spot a quick deal. 
A few, mostly the veterans, go the 
whole way, finding the prospects, con- 
ducting the negotiations, and giving 
advice. Among these last are such New 
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Lighting by Be\@L thea) makes the big difference 


Where accuracy is a must... 


spoilage losses are minimized when eye strain and fatigue are 
reduced with lighting by Day-Brite CFI (Comfort For Industry) 
fixtures ... They are designed with slotted reflectors which throw 
light upwards as well as down on the work. Harsh ceiling contrasts 
are washed out—eye-comfort lighting results in greater accuracy, 
greater safety, less spoilage, improved production . . . Before you 
decide on lighting, consult your Day-Brite representative. You'll 
find him in your classified phone directory. Or, send for special 
CFI industry-lighting literature. 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. DAY: BRITE 


in Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario tiahl Gf Firlu 7) 





Nation's largest manufacturer of lighting equipment 
61138 for industry, schools, stores, offices, hospitals 
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York brokers as Carter Braxton and 
Paul Hammond of Hammond, Ken- 
nedy. 

The brokers depend on fees, variable 
but sometimes fat. They themselves 
say that a normal rate is 5% for the 
first $l-million, with the percentage 
scaled down by negotiation as the size 
of the deal mounts. 
¢ The Consultants—The final category 
of corporate midwives are the con- 
sultants, operating normally on a re- 
tainer basis and on the side of the 
buyer. Some consultants, like J. Hall & 
Assoc. in New York, stick to actual 
scouting and negotiation, much as the 
brokers do. Others mix a minimum 
of scouting with a maximum of mar- 
keting of management analysis, as do 
Welling & Woodward Co., and W. 
Hill & Co. of New York. The Cam- 
bridge management consultant, A. D. 
Little, Inc., is active in the field, as 
are many others. 


ll. The Goods They Shop For 


All these assorted corporate middle- 
men have this in common: Their field 
is getting crowded and prices are get- 
ting steeper. As recently as five years 
ago, you could still, with luck, pick up 
a nice little property for a price four 
to six times ufter-tax earnings. Today, 
the price might be eight, or 12 times 
earnings—or even more. 

Chesapeake Industries tells of re- 
jecting recently—as too steep—the offer 
to sell of an electronics manufacturer, 
who wanted $1.5-million for an outfit 
with earnings of $125,000. Soon after 
Chesapeake said no, the seller found a 
buyer at his price. 

The search for good buys, especially 
in the growth fields, has been intensive 
and the prospects have been pretty well 
combed over. Buyers say’ the glamor 
of electronics has led to over-pricing. 
The same thing goes for drugs, says 
James Brown of Hall Associates, who 
also mentions oil—the good deals never 
get out of Texas—and uranium as other 
fields that are crowded because of the 
lure of their capital gains and deple- 
tion allowances. Insurance companies 
too have suffered as a buy from over- 
popularity; they have drawn people who 
are capital gains minded, because their 
bookkeeping and reserve requirements 
permit cash build-up. 
¢ Shopping Guide—A company on the 
prowl for a buy seldom confines itself 
to such arbitrary measures of quality as 
earnings, net quick assets, book value, 
the balance sheet, a 10% return on 
sales, or a three-vear payout. It looks 
at all these, but then it peers closely at 
the quality of management, the market, 
the prospects of the company as im 
independent unit and as part of the 
projected merger. 

No matter what the standards of 
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TINNERMAN 


Engineered by Tinnerman... 








One-Piece SPEED CLIP* replaces 4-part fastener, 
helps assembly and shipping ...and saves money! 


Four separate parts plus 
screw were required to 
fasten each end of the 
removable door handles 
on kitchen ranges manu- 
factured by the Caloric 
Appliance Corporation, 
Topton, Pennsylvania. 
Tinnerman fastening specialists teamed up 
with Caloric designers to eliminate 3 of the parts! 
Now ... a special one-piece, multi-purpose 
Speep C.iip plus screw do the same job more 
efficiently and at lower cost, and reduce small 
parts handling. Faster, easier assembly . . . fewer 
parts to buy, inventory and handle. Packed 





inside the oven for safe shipment with SPEED 
Cups in place, the door handles are dealer- 
applied in far less time, can be easily removed 
by the housewife for cleaning. 


The resiliency of the spring steel Speep CLIP 
prevents crazing or chipping, enables it to 
absorb varying panel thicknesses and porcelain 
enamel build-up. Changeover was made with- 
out retooling or redesigning door handle or 
keyhole-shape mounting holes. 

Find out now where Speep Nut brand 
fasteners belong on your assembly line. There 
are more than 8000 variations to choose from. 
Call your Tinnerman representative for com- 
plete details and write for our Fastening 
Analysis Bulletin No. 336. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. © Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Simmonds Aero- 


cessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. France 


Simmonds, S. A., 3 rue Salomon de Roths- 


child, Suresnes (Seine). Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH “MECANO”, Lemgo-i- Lippe. 


Mis a 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS © 

















What's going on judgment, the prices are sure to be ris- 

ing. To offset them, buyers are strug- 

gling to push up the quid pro quo of 

at Calumet aj their own stock, and to harp on the 
Hecla? non-monetary charms of the deal. 

Keeping stock prices up is a full- 
time job. Fat dividends are the stand- 
ard method, but publicity and listing 
on a major stock exchange help, too. 
¢ Potentials—The intangibles of a pro- 
jected deal present all sorts of tricky 
angles, quite apart from the fact that 
the selling management may just plain 
not like your face. Often, a small com- 
pany will have reached a point where 
it could really grow—if only it had more 
capital. In a case like that, it may be 
more willing to sell, just to get the 
capital, or a better-rounded line, or 
wider contacts. In short, the old busi- 
ness of adding one and one to get three. 
And this can be costly to a purely 
investment type buyer. 

Different companies buy properties 
for different reasons, and are willing to 
pay different prices. Thus Chesapeake 
Industries, after dickering, refused to 
buy a specialized equipment manufac- 
turer for $900,000, though earnings 
were $100,000. Chesapeake thought 
the return was too low. But a little 
later the same company found a buyer 
in an allied field who was willing to pay 
$1.2-million, or 12 times earnings. 

Investment type buyers aren’t the 
only ones to find company prices too 





These uniform parts are the end result of a remarkable Spun-End 


Process* developed by our Wolveri i ivisi 

verine Tube Division. ; . 
tive rotation of tube and tool, the tube 2 ems Formed by the rela- high. Outfits whose target is allied 
» the tubs end assumes the shape of the die diversification—like the profitable Hupp 
cavity in a matter of seconds. This method Corp.—find the same thing. Hupp says 
not only replaces former multioperation it is looking for complementary lines 
methods, it also permits the production of to go = its air —or ar 
ones waa r : : ears, electronics, and others. u 
shapes previously considered impossible or Chinn. J. Ekblom says Hupp has 
too costly to produce. Both copper and turned down numerous offers because 

aluminum are spun in a variety of sizes and the price was too high. 
shapes. ¢ Far Afield—Plenty of other com- 


panies, with a yen to grow and money 


The man at the left is inspecting Ni 
i- - 
os in the till, have been getting restive at 


Hard} grinding balls in our C: et Divi 

sion Bacar . Thes a aii the high-price domestic market. And 
: ry. ese tough and wear-resist- a good many of them are beginning 

ant little metal alloy pellets, supplied in to look overseas for an outlet. 


Chesapeake Industries says its about 
to close a couple of deals abroad, and 
has some 30 others cooking on a slow 
burner. Chmn. A. S. Kleeman who is 


sizes ranging from %” to 2”, are used in 
ball mills as the media to reduce coarse 
material to a more usable size by the ce- 





: oat, muning, and industrial minerals in- also president of Chesapeake’s Colonial 
silence ustries, Trust Co.—is on a seven-week scouting 
oundry experience, Spun-End Process—both are representative of the tour. 


diverse facilities of C. & H. Utilizing these facilities, our divisions are Hupp Corp., which is already setting 
up a branch in The Netherlands, is 


prepared to develop allied products which may be of special interest to | , isi 
you. Calumet & Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois, +4, »atenved_process—ite. 22405 shopping around for foreign acquisi- 
Hed.” C'S." Pat. Of, ine Nickel tions. And last vear, American Radiator 

& Standard Sanitary Corp. used the 

penenine te services of broker Carter Braxton to 


CALUMET & HECLA, INC.— a lu pick up an air conditioning company in 
m e Germany. 


CALUMET DIVISION a 4 ' 
"en oe aaa oe 
CANADA VULCANIZER and yy) ec aA nc ital pte <n ale 
pete aes es ye e ° ital, present big markets, offer tariff 
and tax advantages, and sometimes pro- 


FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— ide : : : 
MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 30%. ee high = 
7o. END 








GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 
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Bucket capacity 





TY, cv yd Belt hp 55 Weight 19,600 Ib 


anize material handling without 


plant alterations or production shutdowns 
with an Allis-Chalmers HD-6G 





‘te ~ ee a 
S he \ Cer dagh~ 


“. . has power to dig hard-pack- 
ed material.” 


« 


. also handles lumber, pipe 
or palletized loads.” 





When you put an Allis-Chalmers HD-6G on the job, it starts moving 
materials immediately . . . saving time and labor for you right from 
the start. Its adaptability enables you to fit it in with your present 
setup. There is nothing to install . . . no time out for plant alterations. 


Further, the adaptability that gives you immediate benefits 
also gives you continuing benefits. You can arrange — and rearrange 
— your storage piles as the situation demands, for you are not con- 
fined to the limits of a fixed installation. 


The HD-6G is excellent for many materials handling assign- 
ments. It has the power to dig into hard-packed materials and the 
maneuverability to turn in confined areas. There is a fast reverse 
that increases output by speeding the loading cycle. Its thousand- 
hour lubrication feature reduces daily maintenance time. Inter- 
changeable attachments quickly adapt it for handling lumber, pipe, 
packaged or palletized materials. 


Ask your Allis-Chalmers Construction Machinery dealer to show 
you the immediate and continuing benefits you get when you mecha- 
nize materials handling with an HD-6G. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 























Three ways it pays to 
have Armco Stainless Steel 
on your new cars or trucks 









1, STAINLESS STAYS BRIGHT. Trim made of Armco Stainless 
Steel stays bright and new looking for the life of your vehicles. 
Here, in a field of worn-out automobiles, is a stainless hub cap. 
Twelve years old, its smooth surface cleaned up in a jiffy. 
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2. RESISTS DENTING. Armco Stainless Steel is tough and strong. 3. FIGHTS CORROSION. Some metals may tarnish or color-fade. 


In wheel covers and hub caps, for example, it resists denting But solid Armco Stainless Steel keeps its luster through years 
and scratching from flying stones. Soft metals would dent of rugged wear in windshield wipers (upper left), molding for 
easily, marring the smart appearance of your cars or trucks. window frames (lower left), and in head lamp rims (right). 


® 


ARMICO STEEL CORPORATION wera 


MIDOLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION *- ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. > THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 











New automated 


savings bank system 


opens a 
market for 
Teleregister Corp. 















E. This console helps maintenance 
workers check system for accuracy. 
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Specialist in the Computing Field 


The deluge of paper work inundat- 
ing the business world today is opening 
up fresh markets for electronic com- 
panies that can replace pencils with 
vacuum tubes, filing cabinets with 
memory drums (BW—Apr.7°56,p53). 

The accounting system diagrammed 
above shows just one facet of this vast 
market. It’s being built by Teleregister 
Corp. for The Howard Savings ‘Institu- 
tion, Newark. The installation, to be 
completed in the spring of 1958, will 
be the first of its kind. It will shave an 
estimated 30% off the time it takes a 
teller at any of the bank’s five branches 
to perform a transaction, since it im- 
mediately records deposits and with- 
drawals on the central storage equip- 
ment in the main office. 

For Teleregister, a medium-sized elec- 
tronics company with headquarters in 
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Stamford, Conn., the project marks an- 
other step in a rejuvenation tied directly 
to the businessman’s need for faster 
data handling. 
¢ Overhaul—Teleregister’s shift into 
high gear after idling along for years 
came about after a major overhaul. The 
new forward look was designed with 
the help of: 

e New top management. 

¢ New financing to provide expan- 
sion capital. 

e An expanded engineering staff. 

Teleregister, a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of Ogden Corp., is the leading pro- 
ducer of automatic “quote” boards that 
keep running records of security market 
transactions. 
Until recently, almost all of the com- 

pany’s business was devoted to this 
single product. 





Then in December, 1953, Ogden, 
a holding company controlled by Allen 
& Co., New York investment bankers 
(BW—May19'56,p195), bought Tele- 
register for about $2-million from West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., under whose 
control the company came shortly after 
its founding. 
¢ New Owner—Under Ogden’s aegis, 
the company got the financing it 
couldn’t get before. The reason, ac- 
cording to Wall Street observers: Tele- 
register had been something of a West- 
ern Union stepchild. Although part of 
the mother company, Teleregister could 
not draw on Western Union for expan- 
sion capital. Western Union had all it 
could do to raise money for the big 
postwar job. 

Since Teleregister leases its special 
purpose data handling systems, it must 
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BEST IDEA FOR GOODWILL! 


The ONLY lighter 
that 
NEVER 


GOES DRY! 
MEW 


WINDGUARD 


VULG 


Trademarks! 


Real Dice! ag til | 


Sports & 

Other 

Designs! 

Sells your product or trademark hard, 
continuously—by showing it in the 
transparent reservoir of this lighter. 
Smart, lightweight; with chrome trim. 
Visible fuel supply shows when to re- 
fill before it goes dry. Lighter retails 
at $3.95 each, Fed. Tax Incl. 


Distributed through advertising spe- 
cialty jobbers. For further details write: 










VU-LIGHTER CORPORATION 


A Division of Serpe Inc. 


BOX 4996, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


WANT 
GREATER IMPACT 





There are some mighty practical and basic 
suggestions here for the Industrial Adver- 
tiser with a tight budget and a big problem. 

it explores the sound principles that 
make for increased advertising impact... 
charts the degree, and intensity, of market 
coverage which can be acquired by con- 
centration. 

It's for the Account Executive ... the 
Media Man... the Ad Manager. Ask your 
McGrow-Hill Man, or write us, for a copy 
of “How to Gain Maximum Impoct For 
Your Advertising Dollar.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Headquarters for Business Information 
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main jobs .. .” 


invest its own money in each project. 
That means without money it can’t 
fill orders. Western Union was aware 
of Teleregister’s plight, but had head- 
aches of its own. So its management 
decided it should get out of extraneous 
businesses. 

¢ Financial Aid—Teleregister was able 
to use Ogden’s credit lines for badly 
needed capital. “Financing was the 
catalyst,” says Seymour J. Sindeband, 
40-year-old Teleregister president who 
was brought in by Ogden in October, 
1954. “We were like lawn seed in dry 
ground. Ogden added water, and we 
grew. 

“Sindy,” as his friends call him, an 
electrical engineers by trade, left the 
presidency of Mercast Corp., an affiliate 
of Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp., to take 
over the Teleregister post. 
¢ Growth—When- Sindeband came 
into office, 317 quote boards were in 
operation across the country, compared 
to 290 five years before. Today, 403 
boards are in service, with 69 more con- 
tracted for. “It was like somebody tak- 
ing his finger out of a dike,” Sindeband 
quips. 

Because sales results are consolidated 
with Ogden’s, no figures are available 
for Teleregister alone. But you get some 
idea of the size and growth of the com- 
pany under the new regime from the 
increase in emplovees. To handle the 
flood of new orders, the emplovee 
roster jumped from 291 to the present 
620, of whom 120 are engineers and 
draftsmen. 
¢ Untouched Field—Building up the 
engineering staff was one of Sindeband’s 
main tasks. That’s because Allen & Co. 
saw a good future in special purpose, 
custom-designed data processing sys- 
tems, a field that was relatively un- 
touched. 

In the special purpose systems, the 
electronic equipment is _ individually 
designed to solve a specific problem— 
and no two systems are alike. General 
purpose systems—such as the Univac or 
IBM 700 series—solve problems com- 
mon to many businesses. Thus, they 
can be composed of mass-produced ma- 
chines that can be mass sold. Now that 
doesn’t hold with special purpose sys- 
tems. 
¢ Airline Application—A good example 
of a special purpose system is the auto- 
matic reservation svstem used by Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., in several cities. 
Charles E. Ammann, director of ad- 
vanced process research for the airline, 
recalls: “Back in 1944, we saw it 
wouldn’t be long before our reserva- 
tions offices couldn’t handle efficienth 


‘. . . building up the engineering staff was one of the 


STORY starts on p. 135 


the growing number of calls from the 
public.” At that time, reservations were 
phoned to central offtces by the ticket 
agents. In each office, one wall, from 
floor to ceiling, was covered with a 
blackboard on which flight records and 
seating availability were chalked. And 
the room was crowded with employees 
manning the phones. Rental and pay- 
roll costs were skyrocketing. A speedier, 
more compact, automatic system was 
icquired. 

After casting about in vain among 
the big computer companies, Ammann 
went to Teleregister, and a special sys- 
tem of reservation data display and 
transmission was worked out. The 
ticket agent today punches a keyset at 
his counters and in seconds it reserves a 
seat on a particular flight, if one is 
available. A small air-conditioned room 
has replaced the teeming blackboard- 
walled auditorium. If vou listen closely, 
you can hear the hum of a rotating 
“memory” drum, the piece of equip- 
ment that electronically stores informa- 
tion fed into it. 

The American Airlines installation 
was Teleregister’s first big step outside 
the brokerage house. Since, it has de- 
signed inventory control systems for 
many companies. 
¢ Good Potential—But perhaps the 
most promising development in _ the 
company’s business is the electronic ac- 
counting system now being built for 
The Howard Savings Bank. The way 
things work at the bank now, reports 
on deposits have to be forwarded to the 
central office and withdrawals have to 
be confirmed by phone. Teleregister’s 
electronic system, says bank Pres. Wil- 
liam L. Maude, eliminates a very costly 
manual operation and the need for a 
great deal of expensive tabulating equip- 
ment.” Auditing can be completed 
more rapidly and the possibility of hu- 
man error is almost entirely eliminated. 

The system is especially suited to 
large banks, Sindeband explains, “but 
many banks of a smaller size in one 
area can operate on a single system.” 
There are some 400 large savings banks 
that Sindeband views as potential cus- 
tomers, and several thousand smaller 
savings banks that could use the sys- 
tems by banding together in groups. 

The cost of building and installing a 
special purpose data processing system 
runs to at ieast $100,000, and rents for 
a minimum of $10,000 a year. Says 
Sindeband, “We offer a service, like a 
telephone company. Our contracts 
aon't specify equipment, but rather 
what the equipment will do. What it 
will do is what we rent.” eno 
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RIBBONS OF CONCRETE... for growth! 


Broad ribbons of concrete, the super highways and turnpikes of today and 
tomorrow are reaching toward the horizons, linking the country together... 
East to West, North to South. They are symbolic of America’s growth. 


Now, our nation is about to embark on an even greater highway program— 
to enable business and industry to distribute goods for our increasing 
population more effectively—to ease our wasteful traffic congestion—to bring 
greater safety to everyone. 

Modern concrete highways are a significant example of the increasingly 
important role concrete is playing in the phenomenal growth of our 

nation. The cement industry, which manufactures the basic ingredient of concrete, 
is meeting this challenge of growth. Cement production is 959% greater today 
than in 1946. It will be still greater in 1957. 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company, for example, has already spent 
$98,000,000 on expansion since World War II, and is currently spending $90,000 
per day to further increase the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


This is growth that insures growth. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


Allentown, Pa. 











CARRI Er does the “IMPOSSIBLE’’ 


for the biggest names in industry! 








Ten-foot “shake-down cruise” 











makes small cartons BIG! 


Ts boxes on that Carrier Conveyor 
in the foreground are filled to over- 
flowing with steel fasteners—more than 
each box will apparently hold, as you 
can see. As the cartons vibrate along 
the Carrier Conveyor, the contents are 
jogged down to fit! 

The old system was to fill the boxes 
to weight, put them on a special jogger, 
then take them off and roll them to the 
sealing station—a costly, time-and- 
labor-consuming operation. 

Making jogging an integral part of 
conveying was downright simple for 
Carrier engineers, After the 12”-cube 








boxes are filled and weighed, they are 
now rolled directly onto the Carrier 
Conveyor at the rate of 150 per hour. 
They are quickly joggled and vibrated 
10 feet to the sealing station. The 
whole operation is now quicker, easier, 
cheaper. In an 8-hour shift, that little 
1/7, HP conveyor shakes down some 3!/, 
million stampings, weighing slightly 
over 45,000 pounds! 


Jogging applications are obviously a 
natural for Carrier who pioneered and 
specialize exclusively in Natural-Fre- 
quency Vibrating Equipment. You’d be 
surprised at the scores of other, less ob- 
vious applications where some unusual 
processing operation has been com- 
bined with conveying. Our Bulletin 112 
may give you some ideas for your own 
business. May we send you a copy? 


CARRIER 


NATURAL FREQUENCY- 
CONVEYORS 


Carrier Conveyor Corporation 
200 North Jackson St., Louisville 6, Kentucky 





In Management 


Who’s Who Challenger Gains 
In Fight Over Who Will Be Who 


Challenger Jackson Martindell has won a round in 
his fight to win control of Marquis-Who’s Who, the 
Chicago firm that publishes Who’s Who in America. 
Judge Charles S$. Dougherty of the Cook County Circuit 
Court in Chicago ordered that Martindeli be permitted 
to exercise an option to buy a 67% controlling interest 
in the company. 

Martindell was given the option by the late Wheeler 
Sammons, Sr., at the time he made a loan to Sammons 
in 1952 (BW —Apr.28’56,p57). | Marquis-Who's Who 
contends that the debentures on which Martindell 
claimed option had been redeemed by the time he 
sought to exercise the option. 

The losers have until July 12 to comply with the 
judge’s order, but will probably appeal the case to a 
higher court. It’s likely to be a year or two before the 
legal fireworks end and a final settlement is reached. 


Montgomery Ward Dicker Fails 


To Buy Seven Butler Bros. Stores 


Negotiations have come to an unsuccessful close be- 
tween Montgomery Ward & Co. and Butler Bros., a 
department and variety store chain with headquarters in 
Chicago. Ward hoped to buy seven Butler department 
stores on the West Coast. 

John A. Barr, Ward chairman, and Hanns Ditisheim, 
chairman of Butler Bros., have been dickering for several 
weeks but couldn't agree on terms. Last week the Butler 
Bros. board announced it will continue operating the 
properties on its own and that as of now they are not on 
the market. 

The stores, located in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Butte, Mont., have annual sales of’ $19- 
million, and as far as Ward officials can recall would 
have been the first time Ward bought a store already 
operating. 


Union Carbide Finally Decides 
To Shift One Foot to Suburbs 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. is finally going to 
build on its long-heralded 280-acre Westchester County 
site near Tarrytown, a New York City suburb. 

When the company bought the land in 1952 (BW— 
Jun.28’52,p88), the purchase was viewed as another sign 
that New York City was losing favor as a business center. 
General Foods was then well launched on its new White 
Plains headquarters, having decided to flee the city partly 
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because of traffic congestion and office space problems. 

About 1,000 UCC employees will be transferred from 
Manhattan to the new buildings. These will house offices 
for the sales departments of several UCC divisions; a 
basic research laboratory; a consumer research lab; and a 
central utilities plant. 

UCC is not moving out of New York City lock, stock, 
and barrel, however. It will still go ahead with plans for 
constructing a Park Avenue skyscraper for its home offices. 


Ousted Management Hits Back 
In Norfolk Southern Ry. Battle 


Battle for control of the Norfolk Southern Ry. rages 
on, despite the stockholder verdict at the annual meeting, 
where management changed hands for the fourth time 
in nine years (BW—May12’56,p90). 

Latest move came from Perry Selheimer, a director, 
who wrote to shareholders warning them to “protect your 
investment,” and charging present management with lack 
of railroad operating experience. Selheimer, president 
of First Securities Corp. of Philadelphia, headed the 
management group voted out of office at the May 2 
annual meeting. His letter also claimed that Norfolk 
Southern’s offer of $900,000 for the Durham & South 
Carolina RR is “far in excess” of that road’s true value. 

Henry Oetjen, new president of the Norfolk Southern, 
announced last week the American Stock Exchange will 
list the stock. It is the only Class 1 railroad stock listed 
on that exchange. 


Continental Can Seeks Bigger Lead 


By Topping One Merger With Another 


Continental Can Co. Inc.—whose proposed merger 
with Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. would make it the biggest 
outfit in the container business (BW—Jun.16'56,p86)— 
showed last week it doesn’t plan to stop there. 

It announced plans to acquire Robert Gair Co., also 
a container manufacturer, with 1955 sales of $160-million. 
If the stock exchange acquisition goes through, this will 
put Continental in the $190-million class, still further 
ahead of its old rival American Can Co., which had 1955 
sales of $714-million. 


Management Briefs 


Going south: Grand Union Co., 347-unit supermarket 
chain, is making its first move into Dixie. It has acquired 
the B-Thrifty chain, which has four stores operating, 
another building, in Miami. 


New expansion: The Hertz Corp. has just bought 
U-Dryvit Auto Rental Co. for about $7-million, thus 
adding 2,500 autos and almost 1,400 trucks to its fleet of 
16,500 cars and 16,000 trucks (BW—Jun.2’56,p126). 
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Polished Stainless 


Steel Tubing 
by 
DAMASCUS 


CAN REPLACE 
CHROME PLATED BRASS... 
in many applications and give 
you a better product at no in- 
crease in cost! 


Manufactured from 1/2’ to 2-1/2’ 0.0. 
Polished or Buff Finish 


Your request for price 
and delivery answered 
same day. 


ee 55 
Fre iaiicei TUBE COMPANY 


STAINLESS STEEL TUBING AND PIPE 
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| Dividend Announcement 


| Massachusetts 
| Investors 


| ‘Trust 
DECLARES ITS 
127” Consecutive Dividend 


27 cents a share, from 
net income, payable 
July 25 to shareholders 
of record June 29, 1956. 
This dividend was de- 
clared on shares out- 
standing prior to the 
recent 3 for 1 split 





ROBERT W. LADD 


Secretary 








- 








200 Berkeley Street, Boston 





“KE-CABINET” 






PROTECTS YOUR KEYS! 


« Units available in 9 sizes holding from | 
10 to 400 keys. Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
Por further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. B-w, 625 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
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Credit Life Insurance in Force 





Half of Installment Loans Insured 


Use of credit life insurance, — cover- 
ing the balance due on a loan in case 
of the borrower’s death — has expanded 
rapidly since the close of World War 
II. Prior to that time it covered less 
than 10% of all consumer loans. At the 


end of 1955, $14.8-billion of consumer 
loans or nearly one half of all install- 
ment and single payment loans were 
covered. That was a 44% gain over the 
$10.2-billion credit life insurance in 
force in 1954. 


New Car Inventories 


Thousands of Cars 


1000 


900: — 


Beginning of Month 


J , tA A 


Data: Automotive News 





Stocks Will Go Lower 


Cutbacks in auto production have 
successfully reduced dealers’ inventories 
to their lowest level this year. Stocks in 
showrooms in transit amounted to 806,- 


478 on June 1. This is 10.6% below 
the near-record May | inventory figure 
of 902,585. For three months, inven- 
tories had remained around 900,000. 
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THE 
HIGH ROAD 
TO LOW COST 
TRUCK TIRE 
MILEAGE ! 


... just let your trucks roll on quality-built Kellys! 


Every road is a highway to economy in tire 
costs when your trucks are equipped with Kelly 
Nylon Cord Tires. 

Why? Because Kellys are quality-built to 
give the lowest possible cost-per-mile. And it’s 
the mileage per dollar you get rather than the 
original price of a tire which determines its true 
value. 

Yes, Kelly quality really pays off! It’s for 
this reason that so many cost-conscious truck 
operators keep specifying Kelly Nylon Cord 
Tires, year after year. They’ve found that in 


It’s the Bonus Mileage in Kellys 
that makes them the truckers’ choice... 





Kellys they’re sure of getting quality materials, 
quality workmanship every time. Kelly Nylon 
Cord Truck Tires are built not oniy to give 
longer original tread mileage, but to stand up 
for recap after recap. 

* * . 

We'll be glad to show you the outstanding 
records these tires have rolled up in ail types of 
service and under all kinds of driving conditions. 
Just ask your Kelly Dealer or write today to: 
The Kelly Springfield Tire Company, Cumber- 


land, Maryland. 


TIRES 
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of Management 


clues: Men’s Problems 
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advance. 

Rate—$8.00 per line ($4.00 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 


count 2 words for box number. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


=== Position Vacant 








The Ross 


Ross expands—Needs Creative Engineers 
ato ymer's engineers to 


piter n with cust 





- 





ilves Industry relies on us 
and more, 80 We're expanding out staff to 
ng them this high caliber service. En- 


s with imagination and experience to de- 
Ross’ high standards are needed New 
xciting valves under development here 
t for your freshest ideas For home 
wo write Ross Operating Valve Co., 

’ E. Golden Gate, Detroit Mich For field 
ontact the Ross representative near you 





== Selling Opportunity Offered === 


Manvtacturer's Representatives to sell roll formed 

~ es, moldings, tubing to industry. Exclusive 
es *lease state qualifications RW 

Business Week 





Positions Wanted 


Responsible, dynamic, executive of unquestioned 
grity 27 years of outstanding performance 
national trade organization with volume of 

on dollars serving retail merchants Am 

8 « challenging administrative position 

‘ ed in functional areas of accounting 

st, budgeting, statistical analysis) market 
(sales analysis, merchandising, promotion, 
inning) organization and running of conven 


s and merchandise expositions Proficient 
nex ator witt top personnel n manufactur 
ng holesaling and trade associations. Trav 

Xtensively abroad and in this country 


Excellent references. R 
\\ 


eply PW-1862, Business 


Desires Connection in Tangibles on comm. basis 
wi has $30,000 ann. potential in 10 yrs. 15 
vre Assoc Gen Agt Dist Mer in A&H 
Ins Record Mem Sales Super 
Recruit & Claims Cre. & Per. ref. higt 

rwn Cessna 180 and autos Will travel 

ea, Canada, U.S S.A. 26 yre. im Ar 

Age 34 Willing to take part of comm 

erest in small mfg. co. or distribution 

PW.-2199, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 














Need Tr U ? All languages. Your Ads, 
inuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs 
ters fur? around service on business 

es ndence, typed mn your own letterhead 

cal and industrial material a speciality 

1 by years of experience Write Overseas 
isiness Services McGraw-Hill International 

‘ ' 0 West 42nd St New York 36, N. ¥ 
Clever Classified Ads Stimul Busi ! Write 

8 ' Box 87-BW1, Pelhar N. ¥ 

==—=Registered Patent Attorney = 
Patent Information Book without obligation 
G. Miller, 76BW1, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4. D. ¢ 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS ... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individvel box number. Be sure to address 
seperate replies for each advertisement. 
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In June, for the first time, inventories 
dipped below their year-ago levels. But, 
last year they reached their peak for 
the year in June. May sales approxi- 
mately equaled the April level, while 





trade reports indicate June sales are 
holding at the May level — substanti- 
ally above new car production in both 
cases, so that additional cuts in dealer 
stocks are in the making. 


Electric Power Output 


ons of Kilowatt Hours 





New Seasonal Pattern 


Electric power use recently moved 
close to its year’s peak at a time that 
once was regarded as seasonally low. 
Not so long ago, power demand surged 
up in the winter with the peak at 
Christmas. But new uses, particularly 
air conditioning, now often brings the 
summer high close to the winter’s best. 


In the first half of June, electric power 
production climbed 11.5% above a year 
ago. The hot weather resulted in greater 
use of power for air conditioning. At 
the same time industrial production, 
still running just below peak levels, is 
continuing to take power in large quan- 
tities. 
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Agency—The Albert Woodley Co. 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., p OtV. adh 
SPERRY RAND COR 


pe 000800 ceeee cvccee Of 
Agency—G. M. Basford Ss 
GARDNER DENVER CO........... gecoseccoe O 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIFS.......... seceeeeee 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP.............-- 53 


Agency—Oakleigh R. French & Assoc. 
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GEMAR ASSOCIATES ........-cceeeeeeccees 112 
Agency—Tro Inc. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., 
(ELECTRO-MOTIVE Div.) ... 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 


B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS CO. ..... 2... cc eneenee eoesese 3 


Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC... .72-73 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO...........-00seee 90 
Agency—Gardner Adv. Co. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. .......-. ences o4 
Agency—H. George Bloch Adv. Co. 

HALSEY, STUART & oe. a powecoscoseses 119 
Agency—Doremus & ( 


68 Pre eer rer 62 
Agen: EP ay Swink Advertising Agency, Inc. 


THE HOME INSURANCE CO................- 96 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Agency—Beaumont, Heller ‘& Sperling, inc. 


eo peeee. CO., MNC......... 37 
Agency—Marschalk & Pratt Co., Inc. 


gg A ere eee 128 
Agency—The Griswold- Eshleman Co. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. ......... 0.0 sceue 56 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

SRTIAE, BURR vane nc cducticcccvcccccoccseesas 68 
Agency— Gray & “Rogers Adv. 

KELLY SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO............. 141 
Agency—Compton Adv., Inc. 

KELSEY HAYES WHEEL CO.. cous 121 
Agency—Zimmer, Keller & Caivert, Inc. 

KIRK & BLUM MFG. ay osdecsuneses 95 
Agency—The 8. C. Baer Co. 

LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO........... 137 
Agency—Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 

LENKURT eres | o.. ataude cnvsennee 78 
Agency— Boland 

LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO......... 40 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

P. R. MALLORY & CO., INC............ — 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

pT ag Serer 4 


Agency—Valentine- Radford 


MASSACHUSETTS peyeSTeRs TRUST. 140 
Agency—Doremus & ( 


—— ELECTRIC CO.. 
Ageney—Kirchner, Helton & Collett, Inc. 


MINIATURE pomsenes yy 9 INC... 95 
Agency—-Henry A 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 


Gs. Scan cecpntnutinnsoensas renee e 44-45 
Ageney—The Aitkin- Kynett Co. 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC............ 102 
Agency——-N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
NATIONAL COAL ASSN..............0000 97 
Agency—VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
NATIONAL STEEL CORP................ 122-123 


Agency—Campbell- Ewald Co. 


NATIONAL SUPPLY CO...............00005- 15 
Agency— Ketchum. MacLeod & Grove, Ine. 


THE OKONITE CO 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 


== HOTELS Pha cancamsenseesgcesseess 94 
—Metropolitan Adv. Agency, Inc. 


Ny te CEMENT ASSN............-0000% 10 
—Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 

pence ares Fo Se =... Scvccccccecees 24 

THE RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE CORP........... 12 
Agency—The MoUarty Co. 

RAND BSysLornent CORP........ ocvcese 108 
Agency—Ralph Leavenworth 

REMINGTON RAND, DIV. OF SPERRY 

RABRD CORP. on scnccccccccccccccccvccce at 

Agency—Leeford Adv. Agency, Inc. 

REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP.............0- 21 
Agency—DeGarmo, Inc. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORP............. eoccces 6-7 


Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 


REULAND ELECTRIC CO..........-sc0eeeee084 
Agency—Van der Boom Hi aughton, Inc. 


‘unt McN: 
REYNOLDS METALS CO................ cocee 
Agency—Clinton E. Frank, Inc. 
— Be my DEV. COUNCIL............ 2 
Bo Bernstein & Co., Inc. 
eee hs MFG. CO. (NORDSTROM 
be ey Bo OOP ee es 114 


—Ma: at Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
SE Is  dinind kd ove cas sleddysocscecdace 88 
Agency—The Charles Brunelle Co. 


ROURA IRON WORKS. ....... 20... -.cseccuss 52 
—o— Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO................ 108 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

SHAW WALKER CO...........-cecceccencees 94 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

SHELL CHEMICAL CORP....... +eees-2nd Cover 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson &o. 

SHERATON CORP. OF AMERIOA bdsebesoe vee 85 

ency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

FOSTER D. SNELL, INC...... oeseccensereses 112 
Agency—-Ray Hawley 

STRATHMORE PAPER CO..............-.+5+ 100 
Azency—Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC ont ty, INC...... 17 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson 

ks rere 8-9 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC.............. 131 


Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Ine. 
TOWMOTOR CORP 


49 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Agency 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO..... games cdends 69 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO..............6504- . 


Agency—Spencer Curtiss, Inc. 


UNDERWOOD CORP. .}...... 2... cceeecevees 105 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 


VERTOL AIRCRAFT CORP..............-0-- 8 
Agency—-Gaynor Colman Prentis & Varley, Inc. 





VU-LIGHTER CORP. pod cause éoekseee oe 136 
Agency—Al Paul Lefton © ., Ine. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING CO............. 79 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

WRIT ID GTS ook bisis 00 002 0000s s0endencnves 89 


P. 
Agency—Waldie & Briggs, Inc. 





ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 


Atlanta 3....W. D. Lanier, 801 Rhodes-Haverty 

Bidg., Walnut 5778 

Boston 16....Kent Sanger, 350 Park Square Bidg., 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Chicago 1!....Arthur Carwardine, Herbert “Be 
ns, James E. McShane, Robert Sidur, 520 
Michigan Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15....William C. Bradford, John G. 
Cashin, 1510 Hanna Bidg., Superior 1-7000 

Dallas 2....Gordon L. 
Bidg., Main & Akard St 


Detroit 26....Alfred L. Blessi C. C. Randolph 
856 Penob Bidg., Woodward 2-1793 


in eg Tower 
. Prospect 7 








Los Angeles 17... 
St., Madison 


.Knox Bourne, 1125 West Sixth 
6-9351 


Harold EB. Choate, John H. Glover, 
Ga. bert Griswold, A. T. Ofstie, John H. Ste- 
venson, 330 W. 42nd oe treet, Longacre 4-3000 


| 3....R. Bernard Alexander, David 8. 
=. Architects Bidg., 17th 
t a Sts., Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22....John P. Taylor, 919 Oliver Bidg., 
Atlantic 1-4707 


St. Louis 8... .J 


H. Cash, Continental Bidg., 
3615 Olive St. 


ames 
, Jefferson 5- 4867 


San Francisco 4....John W. Otterson, 68 Post 
Street, Douglas 29-4600 


England... .Herbert Lagler, McGraw-Hill Co., Ltd., 
95 Farrington St., London, E. C. 4 
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THE TREND 





The Kind of Giving That Helps 


Until a few years ago business corporations con- 
tributed very little financial support to America’s 
private colleges and universities. The main reason 
was that there was serious doubt that such gifts con- 
stituted a proper—or, indeed, a legal—use of stock- 
holders’ money. 

Since 1952, however, when a friendly suit brought 
by a stockholder against the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) resulted in a court decision that corpora- 
tions could make donations to institutions of higher 
learning, corporate giving to the universities has 
been growing rapidly. In the year 1954-1955, corpo- 
rations and business concerns gave colleges and 
universities $39-million, not counting grants from 
the foundations supported by business. 

With college enrollments expected to increase 
rapidly in the years ahead—the present 3-million 
student body may double by 1970—and with the 
costs of education continuing to rise, the universi- 
ties look to the corporations for growing support. 
But if corporate support is to help the universities 
solve their problems, and not aggravate those prob- 
lems, it must take the right forms. 

There’s serious cause for concern that the forms 
a large part of corporate giving is taking may in- 
deed be adding to the universities’ burdens. 

The reason for this is simple and understandable 
enough: Corporation executives are still concerned 
that, in giving away part of shareholders’ earnings, 
they be able to show concrete advantages to their 
companies. So they have tended to tie their grants 
to scholarship programs (which would help develop 
the personnel they need) or research programs 
(which would improve their products or techniques) 
or other programs conceived to have a useful public 
relations effect for the donors. 

In fact, however, these “tied” grants may add to 
the universities’ financial load. For tuition charges 
usually cover only half of the cost of educating a 
college student; hence a corporation scholarship 
that covers only tuition requires almost an equal 
outlay by the university. Or the donation of a lab- 
oratory, without provision of funds to cover main- 
tenance charges and salaries of researchers, may 
similarly add to the universities’ current expenses. 

There’s another danger: That funds tied to speci- 
fic research or teaching programs may lead the 
recipients to pursue programs that—though de- 
sirable in themselves—may be less important than 
other programs that the universities might have 
judged better designed to promote the general pub- 
lic interest or to advance basic knowledge. 

In this situation, the effort of the presidents of 
seven American universities—Chicago, Columbia, 
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Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Stanford, and Yale—to 
lay down a set of ground rules for corporate giving 
makes a valuable and welcome contribution. 

Most importantly, the seven university presidents 
state that: 

* The form of corporate giving most useful to 
the college or university is the unrestricted gift. 

* Gifts for special projects should not impose a 
hidden cost upon the institution. 

* Corporation gifts for any purpose other than 
the advancement of learning through independent 
teaching and research should not be accepted. 

If these recommendations are followed, corpora- 
tion donors will be serving the best interests of the 
nation—and, ultimately, of their own shareholders. 


George of Georgia 


The action of the U.S. Senate has on many occa- 
sions been influenced by fanaticism, resentment, 
and ambition. More often, it has been swayed by 
logic, a sense of reality, and idealism. Very rarely 
is it moved by personal devotion. Yet that is what 
happened last week when Sen. Walter F. George of 
Georgia arose and delivered his valedictory address. 

George, the Senate’s dean in point of service, is 
retiring from elective office when the Senate ad- 
journs this summer, to become a special foreign 
policy adviser to Pres. Eisenhower. His long career 
of distinguished service has been climaxed in the 
present Congress by his chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate’s Foreign Relations Committee. Along with 
many of his colleagues he has moved over the years 
from a position of isolationism to an acceptance of 
his country’s responsibilities in international affairs. 
His last great Senate speech was in support of the 
Administration’s foreign aid bill—a measure to 
which most of his fellow Senators were hostile. 

When George sat down, the bill was assured of 
Senate passage. Though eloquent and persuasive, 
neither his words nor his argument changed the 
Senate’s mind. It was their love for George, to whom 
this bill—the last he would try to pilot through the 
Senate—meant so very much. 

We think the Senate’s action was correct in giving 
the President what he believes he needs in order to 
counter the Communist economic offensive. But 
more than correct, indeed almost—if the word still 
has meaning in our age—noble was the Senate’s 
tribute to George. It honored not only him but the 
democratic process in which it is possible for one 
man so to earn the trust, respect, and affection of 
his peers. 
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The Terrier... Navy Man's “Best Friend” 


Just like its wiry namesake — the Navy’s new anti- 
aircraft missile, the Terrier, has the built-in ability to track 
an aggressor. Once unleashed, no evasive maneuver can save 
invading aircraft from this obedience-trained supersonic watchdog. 
Here is vast new protection for the Navy that protects you! 

The Terrier is a significant example of the advanced weapons systems 

now being mass-produced for the defense of our country 

by Convair, working with the U.S. Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 
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The Burroughs Miracle Multiplier saves you 2 

out of 3 billing steps because it: 

¢ Computes and types the complete invoice in 
just one simple, continuous operation! 

¢ Computes by direct multiplication ... much 
faster than by repeated addition! 

¢ Prints quantity, unit price and total charge 
simultaneously—no machine-checking needed! 

Demonstration? Certainly! Just call our nearby 


branch office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, “Burroughs” —Reg. T.M. 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS MIRACLE MULTIPLIER 


typewriter-billing machine 





